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THE OUTLAW. 



CHAPTER I. 

Long silent stooci she, while her former fears 

And griefs ran all away in sliding tears ; 

That like a watery sun her gladsome face appears. 

At length, when joys had left her closer heart, 
To seat themselves upon her thankful tongue, 

First in her eyes they sudden flashes dart. 

Then forth i' the music of her voice they throng. 

P. Flbtcubb. 

How£V£R much the house of Stuart might have beea 
deficient in that delicate and refined feeling of affection to- 
wards women, which elevates and ennobles both the giver 
And the receiver, they ever evinced towards them thai 
graceful and careful manner which those of the gentler and 
more dependent sex remember with mingled pride and grati- 
tude to the end of their days. Politeness, that unspeak- 
able and undefinable politeness which is the only current 
coin in good society, makes a gentleman peculiarly atten- 
tive to females. To this is attributable the fact, that weak 
but kindly persons are often valued in the world beyond 
their intellectual deserts; to this affectionate and gentle 
manner was Charles the Second indebted for much of his 
popularity ; genuine politeness, at that period, being more 
rare among the English than it at present is. 

" Pardon is not always mercy, young lady," replied 
James to the passionate appeal of Rosalind Sydney. *^ You 
heard, I suppose^ our desire to be alone, and yet you heed 
it not. How came you here ?" 

" Please your majesty, the Lord Churchill was so good 
as to promise to present me, but he is absent ivovi \ ^^xA^ 
fearing I might not ^aia be suffered \.o etiXexA^'^^^'""^^ 
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" To present yourself. Where is my Lord Churchill !'* 

" Please your majesty, he did but step into yonder cham- 
ber with Lord Cornbury." 

The king frowned and bit his lip as one of tlie gentlemen 
in waiting made this confession, for Lord Coriibury was 
never well-affected towards the king, lie made, however, 
no observation ; but turnhig with the genilcness of a true 
Stuart to the maiden, said, — 

** And pray, fair lady, for whom do you plead ?" 

" For my uncle. Sir Everard Sydney, if it please your 
majesty." 

The brow of the king gathered and darkened, but Rosa- 
lind did not heed it. 

"He is wrongfully accused, sire — most wrongfully." 

" That remains to be proved, lady ; there is a league in 
favour of traitors, methinks, for this is the second time to- 
day that we have been importuned in favour of this same 
Irailor." 

•* Your majesty's pardon," said Kosalind, *' but Sir 
Everard has not been proved a traitor; and I would lay 
down my head upon the block, if it were possible to prove 
him one." 

The king smiled at her earnestness, but his displeasure 
seemed unabated. 

" 1 repeat it, there is a league in this old man's favour. 
Say, young madam, did you not conspire with some one to 
produce an effect upon the mind of a too easy and forgiving 
king, by urging your suit in this unexpected manner for Sir 
Everard's liberty ?" 

" Please you, sire, I conspired with no one. I walked 
the greater part of the way from the New Forest, with my 
nurse, to prefer my petition. I hardly know what I said to 
your majesty at first ; but, being now collected, I assure you, 
on the faith and honour of an English maiden, that I would 
not ask for my uncle's liberty until a jury of honest gentle- 
men pronounced him guiltless. Liberty (much as he loves 
the liberty of nature) could have no charms for him, unless 
the foul aspersion cast upon his character was, to the full, 
erased. My only request is, that your majesty will permit me 
to attend on and companion him in his solitude. Oh, sire ! 
he is old, and has been ever used to the comforts and en- 
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ioyments of home ! Until the time of his trial comes, suffer 
— command that I be permitted to attend him in his prison." 

'* Lady, you are young, beautiful, and well-born" (Rosa- 
lind shuddered) : — ** Sir Everard Sydney may be long in 
prison ; and if you once enter, you must not quit your servi* 
tude. It is sad to be in durance." 

** The body would fain be with the spirit. Please your 
majesty — ray heart is with my uncle." 

** But if what is alleged be proved, his lands are confis- 
cate, even if our mercy should spare his life." 

** I never loved his lands ; it was himself, please your 
majesty. Oh, grant my boon ! and may you never need^ 
or, needing, want a friend to do what that dear lonely uncle 
did so well for me I" 

The king was moved, and said, ** What did he for yoa, 
lady ? Methinks lie might do much for one so fair, and, as 
it seems, affectionate; moreover, you Are of his own kin; 
he would have been base indeed to refuse you the care which 
animals, called baser, bestow upon their young." 

" If your majesty could know but half his goodness, you 
never would think it possible that he could be a traitor ;" — 
she paused, and the deep red blood, stirred by some sudden 
thought, fired her cheeks to crimson, and then she paled as 
suddenly. *' Please you, sire, I have hardly right to bear 
the name of Sydney, though daughter to Sir Everard^s only 
brother ; and yet my uncle bred me with, as much tender- 
ness as if I had been the daughter of an honourable woman. 
Oh sire ! 'twas not the jewels, nor the gold, nor the gay dresseai, 
but 'twas the watchful tenderness, the kindliness — to make 
ine feel as if my birth were equal to that of his own children. 
Even when reading the sacred records of Holy Writ, which 
he often did aloud, if he came to where a harshness is ex- 
pressed against those bom unlawfully, he'd skip the words 
lest they should pain me. How could I too much serve 
such goodness ! how could such goodness bear a traitor's 
heart !" Confounded by her own energy and earnestness, 
she covered her face with her hands, and, as is ever the 
case with a woman after strong excitement, burst into tears. 

** Rosalind — my^own noble cousin !" exclaimed a voice* 
the tone of which struck upon her heart. 

** Ah ! ahi" murmured the king ; ^' now the S(e<»K!5i!% oi^s^ 
This ssJdier Juts bad awlienee a\T«^3 > i^tcm^^^dDA V&^'^^V^ 
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sition of some of those worthies who are so zealously mer^ 
ciful, and has yet lurked about our person. We see through, 
it all now — 'twas a poor plot." 

" Please your majesty," said ilje trembling Basil Sydney, 
hastily, and consequently not wisely, '^ I have not held the , 
jslightest communication with this young lady since I saw 
her in the New Forest. " 

Lord Churchill, having, doubtless, at last remembered 
that a female had entered Whitehall under his protection 
and promise of introduction, which the agitating events of 
the morning had caused him to forget for a time, now ad- 
vanced, yet seemed inclined to let matters take their course ; 
while the warm-hearted Cuthbert Raymond sprang eagerly 
forward, and kneeling respectfully to the king, to whom his 
heart and soul were devoted, exclaimed, — " Please your 
majesty, it was I who, presuming upon your goodness, ven- 
tured to induce my friend Sydney to try the effect of a per- 
sonal appeal to your clemency. Your majesty will not 
suppose that I had any motive but that of serving a dear 
friend, without (as far as my humble judgment went) harm- 
ing my beloved monarch ; besides, as Captain Sydney was 
of your body-guard — " 

James extended his hand kindly to as true a subject as 
ever drew sword or trigger in his defence ; and said, with 
somewhat of his old cheerfulness of manner, '^ 1 believe 
you, I believe you ; and it is well, in these sad times, to know 
who to believe :" his eye glanced towards the creature of 
his own creation, upon whom suspicion had already placed 
a mark — the mark was a righteous one, for whatever were 
the faults of James, to Lord Churchill he had been a kind 
and indulgent master. 

Rosalind Sydney was no weeping, sighing maiden, to 
yield to tears and complainings, without recruiting her ener- 
gies by strong and consequently successful efforts. She 
remembered Rachel, and the midnight visit of her cousin, 
and felt angry and insulted by the ardour and affectionate 
interest he displayed, while, regardless of the king's pres- 
ence, he whispered to her, '* Dearest Rosalind, though I have 
long admured, I never knew you till now." She withdrew 
hastily from his side ; and while there was a silence in the 
room which made her start even at the sound of her own 
*oice» she again bent her knee to the k\n^^ and ai\L^d \^ V\v% 
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majesty would order that she might attend upon her uncle 
until the termination of his trial. 

" And you have not seen Captain Sydney since the time 
he mentioned ?" 

Rosalind was so nobly truthful in her nature that she 
never paused to consider consequences where a direct ques- 
tion demanded a direct reply. 

" Please your majesty, I saw Captain Basil Sydney ttoice 
since then — but he saw not me." 

Basil grew red and pale by turns, and Lord Churchill 
threw what he meant to be a silencing look upon Rosalind ; 
but she saw it, or at least understood it, not. 

" When and where, lady ?" 

*' On my journey to London, he passed me on the road ; 
and — I cannot tell, please your majesty, where I saw him 
last." 

^^ Not tell, child !" repeated the astonished king, whoy 
though often deceived, had rarely met with any one honesi 
enough to openly refuse obedience. 

" Please your majesty, 1 feel bound in honour not to say ; 
but 1 assure you, on my word of faith, that Captain Sydney 
saw not me." 

'^ But 1 have a particular desire to be informed, young 
lady." 

" Your majesty will see at once that I cannot obey," 
said Rosalind blushing, as she so often did, over cheek and 
brow, — " your majesty will see at" once I cannot, when I 
mention that it would betray, perhaps, the secret of a young 
lady whom I most truly respect." 

" Oh !" exclaimed the king. " Methinks there is some 
love-quarrel beneath that cloak ! Go to your uncle, lady, 
and tell him he is more fortunate than his king, for he has 
one who loves him in adversity !" 

His majesty turned into the inner room before Rosalind 
could express her thanks ; and as Lord Churchill led her 
forth, she felt that the proud peer trembled. Basil came 
to her side, and whispered, as, with confused and agitated 
feelings, she passed to his lordship^s carriage, — 

^' Rosalind, you do not, I hope, think harshly of me ; if 
you do, you wrong me. I ought, perhaps, to thank you for 
the blessing I know your socieiy \\'^\ \i^%vy« x^'^wn. xk^ 
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father. But I am selfish ; I am thinking of what ^^^u 
fear, I sadly fear, may think of me." 

** What 1 think can be of little consequence," she re/7//V 
hurrying, rather than permitting. Lord Churchill to lead \ 
forward. " Can I deliver any message to your father ?" 

** Every thing that duty and affection dictate. I have r^ 
dared to visit him," continued Basil, "since his confii^^ 
inent ; for the king defies, rather than conciliates, the go^^^ 
opinion of his subjects, seeing that his severities to his pr^""^ 
oners increase, while he grants charters for liberty !" 

The last sentence was spoken on the steps of Whitehall 
palace, where they stood, accompanied by Major Raymond, 
while the carriage drew up. It was not, however, uttered 
in so low a key as to escape the watchful ears of Lord 
Churchill, who, turning to Basil, and smiling one of his 
cold meaning smiles, observed, — 

'* Gentlemen seldom speak in a fitting tone of voice until 
they have reached their thirtieth year." What a similarity 
of ideas between a peer and a printer ! 

Basil bowed, and remained silent ; but as Rosalind entered 
the carriage, he could not resist leaning forward, and 
aaying,— 

*» Judge me neither harshly nor quickly." 

.Major Raymond removed his hat, and stood uncovered 
as she passed, while Lord Churchill said, with another frigid 
smile, — 

•* I congratulate you, madam, on your triple conquest." 

As they passed on towards his residence they encountered 
a mob, which had just been rioting in the committal of vari- 
ous English extravagances, such as the pulling down of a 
nunnery, and demolishing the Spanish ambassador's win- 
dows — a grievous outrage, which the authorities could not 
repress ; for the rioters spread in every direction, from one 
quarter to another. The windows of the shops were shut, 
and barricaded in ev^ry way, up to the first and second sto- 
ries ; and with good reason were they so, for the crowd 
oame furiously forward, shouting and hurrahing with tre- 
mendous and startling vehemence, so that poor Rosalind was 
^uite appalled at a scene so new and so affrighting. The 
more ruthless had seized upon the figure of a Madonna, and 
iheir principal delight appeared to be in tossing it in the air, 
A/id x\k&sk At&ppmg it in the gutters at either aide the footways ; 
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they had also a cross, a symbol which Rosalind [had been 
taught to respect as typical of our Saviour's sufferings, and 
it made her blood creep to see it spit upon and insulted by 
some of those unmanly ruffians, who seized upon every thing 
that could aggravate or distress the opposite party. Loudly 
they cried, " Down with the papists !" — ** No test !" — ** No 
pope !" and various other expressions indicative of their 
opinions. ^ 

Rosalind trembled all the more when she thought of Lord 
Churchill's danger, for the crowd surrounded the carriage, 
and, tearing open the doors, demanded from him a confession 
of faith, and that he too should shout " Down with the pa- 
pists !"— •* No test !"— " No pope !" The people became 
more enraged when they perceived the gentleman they at- 
tacked was in a court-dress. A courtly-arrayed person has 
the same effect upon mobs, that scarlet has upon buUsy-^-it 
calls forth all their animosities. 

Finding their demands unattended to, they proceedeifHo 
enforce them by dragging Lord Churchill from his seat. 
Doubtless a few days aflerward the sapient lord would 
have given the required token ; but it was as yet too soon* 
lie dreaded to shake the bough until the fruit was ripe for 
falling. Even in the furtive glances which she cast on the 
crowd, Rosalind perceived that there were many among 
them whose bearing and manner were far superior to the 
class among which they moved. She noted that all such 
had their hats slouched, mufflers round their faces, and in 
many instances a patch, or blind, whereby to conceal the 
expression of features which, for obvious purposes, they 
sought to hide from the common gaze. 

" We'll have no popery — nor no pope — nor no nuncio !" 
vociferated a political butcher, with a red nightcap, bare 
arms, and a bright and beaming cleaver in his hand. '' We'll 
have no papists ! Say so, master, at once, — and be cursed 
to you !" 

" I am a Protestant, and a. friend to good order," replied 
his lordship calmly. 

" Then cry, * No pope ! no mass !' " 

" With all my heart," quoth the wily Churchill ; never- 
theless holding his peace. 

** Ay, and no courtiers !" exclaimed ^xv^vVv^t \v«^«tN 
who was armed with three trem«ikdou% te^AOtk^m^^^^'^^ 
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of a three-pronged pitchfork, which he flourished valiantly 
over a head that argued favourably for the modern and ra- 
lional system of phrenology, inasmuch as it was terribly 
deficient in the organ of veneration. At the instant, a baker, 
powdered to perfection, seized hold of the noble^s arm, and 
half-dragging him ofl* the seat, exclaimed, '^ No nonsense ! 
«ay what you're desired out at once, and be done with it ; 
and say it like a true-born Englishman, if so be you be one ; 
and take off your hat and your wig respectfully." 

The baker was a pains-taking as well as an eloquent 
orator, for he not only gave the order, but assisted in its ful- 
filment; and Lord Churchill must have submitted to the 
spoliation of his hat and wig, or the utterance of sentiments 
which it would have been impolitic at that precise moment 
to avow, had not a man of authority among the people 
pushed forward, and, in a tone that was not to be gainsayed, 
commanded the crowd to fall back, just at the critical mo* 
ment when Lord Churchill's temper and honesty were giv- 
ing way. 

The man, who was of a tall and commanding figure, 
leaned for an instant on the carriage-door, after he had 
closed it with his own hands ; and though he spoke, or 
rather murmured, only a few words, and his countenance 
was almost, if not fully, altered by a patch, and a quantity of 
red hair floating under a slouched hat, yet in that murmur 
Rosalind recognised the Outlaw's voice. She started for- 
ward with the warm impulse of affectionate gratitude to hail 
her unknown yet valued friend ; and was only prevented 
from seizing the soiled hand that still rested on the carriage 
by the silent but commanding gesture of the mysterious and 
powerful being who held the clew of her destinies and for- 
tunes within his keeping. Her heart beat violently as the 
carriage drove at free liberty through the crowd, who 
watched its progress in discontented silence. A mob is 
«ver discontented when deprived of its victim, even though 
willing to acknowledge the justice of the disappointment. 

But Rosalind was fated to experience another surprise, 
while Lord Churchill, turning upon her his cold smile, all 
the changes of which were but as so many modifications of 
an icicle, quietly said, '* Le vrai n^t pas toujours U vrai- 
^emblableJ*^ 

He had hardly pronounced the words, when a tall, stal- 
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wart, niffianly-looking soldier flung back the carriage-door^ 
but seemed confounded on recognising its inmates. 

*< Well, fellow !" exclaimed the nobleman, ** what means 
this outrage ?" 

** I ask your honour's pardon," said the man ; ** but I 
didn't know it was your lordship, on account of the new 
liveries; and I saw — asking your honour's pardon — I thought 
I saw, one whom I've been after many a long day speak- 
ing just now to your lordship. Do you know any thing about 
him ?" 

^^ Know any thing about whom ?" retorted the peer, his 
brow lowering, his lip contracting, the expression of his 
cold bland countenance undergoing, a complete change, and 
a change so fierce, so furious, that Rosalind shrank, not 
from the soldier, but from Lord Churchill, farther into her 
corner. " Do you know whom you speak to, fellow ? — if 
you do not, 1 will soon teach you ! If soldiers performed 
their duty, gentlemen would not be insulted at noonday by 
a lawless mob ! Drive on, coachman, drive on !" repeated 
his lordship, like a proud lion holding a pack of hounds at 
bay, while his keen eye, seeing all things at a single glance, 
took in the remnants of the mob—'' drive on — but net 
faster !" 

Rosalind distinctly heard the man say, '' You saw him ; 
didn't you, Bill ?" 

*' I did," replied another soldier-dressed ruffian ; and her 
eye followed them as they mingled with the crowd, shout- 
ing, ** No popery !— No test !" 

The astonished maiden began to turn over in her mind 
if the occurrences she had witnessed were not all ideal — if 
life itself were not one vast pantomime, where mountebanks 
and knaves make state affairs the toys of grown-up children ! 
The sacred office of a king had fallen low in her esteem — 
most wonderfully low, and yet she knew not why. She 
could not help but pity James ; she pitied him with her 
whole heart and soul, and pity is a wonderful lessener of 
true respect. While in this mood, and on the very borders 
of the mob, she heard their long-continued shouts, as if they 
were immolating some new victim ; but with them came the 
sound of merry music, a tambour and a viol, and then a 
laugh — and her eyes sought again the window of the hewv 
and stately vehiclei which moved aloTrly ^qxv«?cc^\ loxltlK^;: ., 
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Churchill, with that daring hardiesae that belongs to brave 
men, had forbidden his servants to hasten the horses' speed, 
a mandate which they very unwillingly obeyed. Close to 
the window, on the pavi^ stood her forest acquaintance, poor 
Cicely Maynard, suiting her caperings to the feelings of the 
times, and performing mock salutations to a saintly figure, 
of which, doubtless, they had robbed some shrine. Others 
of the mountebanks either played the music which she heard, 
or added to the grotesque motions. But, wonder on won- 
der ! far enough off not to be of the party, and yet looking 
on them with the familiar expression of an old acquaintance, 
stood Ralph Bradwell, his coat more yellow-green than ever, 
his body of the same lengthy dimensions, his fiishing-pouch 
across his shoulder, his mouth wide open, as if to catch as 
well as hear all the wonders of the great city he had long 
been ambitious of visiting ; the fingers of his left hand were 
twisted in Brano's ear, while his right grasped a climbing 
pole, which poor Rosalind at once recognised as her uncle's. 
Before Lord Churchill could at all anticipate her move- 
ments, and with an earnestness that would reflect everlasting 
disgrace upon any well-bred maiden of the present day, Rosa- 
lind half-threw herself out of the window, and exclaimed, 
** Ralph ! — Brano!" but she as quickly withdrew, on per- 
ceiving that both Cuthbert Raymond and Basil Sydney fol- 
lowed the carriage at the distance of a few yards. 

"Who was it ? — what was it?" inquired Lord Churchill, 
balf-angered, half-amused at her boldness. 

" My uncle's Ralph, and my Brano !" replied the young 
lady, exceedingly confused as the sense of her impropriety 
flashed powerfully on her mind. 

" Ralph — a raven ?" still inquired Lord Churchill. 

" No, my lord ; I really beg your pardon, but I saw my 
uncle's favourite servant Ralph, and my dear faithful dog, 
just there ; and I was so delighted ! Pray, pray, my lord, 
forgive me ! It was very indecorous ; but poor Ralph ! — 
poor Brano !" 

Lord Churchill very kindly stopped the carriage, and de- 
sired the servants to seek out the man, and direct him to 
his house. Rosalind described and pointed to where he 
had been ; but though the fond and sagacious dog had fol- 
lowed the carriage, nowhere could they discover Ralph, 
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though Cicely Maynard still danced on, .amid a crowd 
thirsting for destruction, and cloaking under the semblance 
of religion a desire for change, which they termed a hatred 
ei despotism. 



CHAPTER II. 

Tell me, ye merchants' daughters ! did ye see 

So fair a creature in your town before ? 
So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 

Adom'd with beauty's grace and vertue's store 1 

Song made in lieu of many ornaments 

With which my love should duly have been deckt. 

Spknssr. 

How wonderfully people grow in the estimation of the 
world, who progress successfully in communion with the 
great ! We regard as of ourselves those who *' dine off 
boiled and roast," and shake worthy burghers and small- 
placemen by the hand : but let those we have been wont to 
consider as of our own sphere ^< get up in the world ;*' let 
them feast upon venison, and scatter entremets among more 
substantial viands ; let them walk arm-in-arm with my lord 
duke and his brothers of ** the order," instead of the burghers ; 
let their names appear in the court circular of a fashionable 
paper ; — and it is extraordinary with what respect we greet 
them on the highways, and receive their notice (their turn 
to notice has now come) in the saloons ! Let folks say 
what they will about envy, a successful man is always re- 
garded with re8p>ect ; his prosperity, if it give us a little to 
repine and cavil at, gives us a great deal to hope for. We 
are not quite sure how he came to be so elevated, but we 
are very certain that we also deserve such distinction, and 
there is no knowing how soon it will come. 

** Heigh-ho !" sighed Rachel Brown to herself, as one of 
the demons of her father*s office unlaced her pattens aAer 
returning from the then fashionable milliner's, who lived 
near the foot of old London Bridge — ^^*Ke\%WVv^V* %\^^ 

Tot. IL-^B 
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pretty Rachel : ** who can say but I have as good a right 
to go to court as Mistress Rosalind ! who, for aught I can 
hear, is little better than a half-papist, and is certainly ft 
whole Irishwoman ; ahhough she is, though not quite, mj 
father says, Sir Everard Sydney's niece: yet here she 
comes up from a forest, or a convent, or something of the 
sort, without any notice, and the whole town is in commo- 
tion to do her service. My father and mother, and the 
great Lord Churchill ! My mother, too, took far more 
pains about her bodice than ever she took about mine ; and 
Joseph, even Joseph ! — " and as she thought upon Joseph, 
Joseph entered, bearing two large nosegays in his fresh- 
washed and ruddy hands. He was a comely youth, hand- 
some and well-favoured, but had the aspect of one who 
might be termed soft: indeed, were it not for a bright, 
though only occasional, twinkle in his deep gray eye, he 
would have been called simple-looking ; though they who 
considered him simple would have committed a grievous 
error. 

*' I have brought two nosegays, Rachel,'' he commenced ; 
** one for you, and one for your friend, pretty Mistress 
Rosalind." 

Will it be believed, that there were two points in this 
little speech which annoyed his young mistress ? First of 
all, she did not see why Joseph should think of Rosalind ; 
and, secondly, she did not like his calling her pretty. It is 
a no common stretch of female magnanimity when a woman 
suffers her lover to call any one pretty save herself. This 
put her out of humour ; she tossed the flowers on the table, 
and, as Joseph elided himself into a chair, replied, — 
-i *' I do not suppose Mistress Rosalind would care for your 
flowers : she is a high damsel ; and they are not as fresh 
■as she has been used to." 

'^ She did not look high to me, though of much beauty," 
retorted the city youth ; ^' and as to the flowers, they are 
fresh from the gardens at Westminster, where there is 
nothing to dim their bright colours : the dew was upon them 
this morning." 

^As Mistress Rosalind did not look high to you," said 
Rachel, really angry, *'you had better wait in the printing- 
office, and see how she will look at a printer's apprentice 
as she comes back from eourt." 
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*^ I doubt,** replied Joseph, *^ she would not look as grand 
as some did when they returned from the lord-mayor's ball : 
those who have the greatest right to be high are often the 
most humble.*' 

^ Very well. Master Joseph. You may be as pert as you 
like ; it is no reason, because a lady comes here who goes 
to see the king's own self, that I am to be insulted. I have 
often seen the king, and the queen too, for the matter of 
that." 

** Ay, Mistress Rachel, I know you have, from the vint- 
ner*8 window, close by the Cross at Charing," retorted Jo- 
seph, who slyly and quietly delighted to put his fair Ra- 
chel into a passion — a mode which ought not to be carried 
too far, or exercised too frequently — for love's fetters are 
often woven of damaged silk. 

" Well, master, and what of that ? I suppose I am as 
good as she is f 

" You ! Oh, Rachel !" 

" Very well, master ; very well : we shall see how this 
will end ! a pretty Valentine I chose ; but Valentine's day 
will be here again — ^and then — ^ 

^ Then, I su(^pose, the prudent Mistress Rachel will 
choose a mooidigfat cavalier to kiss her hand to, from the 
back-window.'* 

There was something so sarcastic in the tone of Joseph's 
voice that Rachel started and changed colour; the youth 
saw his advantage, and pursued it 

^ I suppose you intend taking the place of porter to the . 
back-gate, and so choose your Valentine from the gallants 
who come to your father on business. How do you address 
them, pray ?'*' 

This was going too far ; Rachel fired off like a squib« 
fiz — fiz — &i, and away ! 

She insisted upon knowing, without giving him the time 
to tell, how he came to learn any thing about who came or 
went on her father's business. She assured him she would 
tell— 

He demanded, what! and, after exhausting herself, she 
of course broke into a mingling of sobs, and tears, and 
reproaches; in the midst of which in walked Rosalind 
Sydney. 

Certainly, poor Rachel looked al a &\sico\«a. *t^^s%\ 
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we have heard of interesting tears,, of beauty's tears ; but 
all the tears we ever saw were accompanied by red cheeks 
and red noses 1 Becoming tears t Ah, no, extremes are bad ; 
the extreme of sorrow — tears, and the extreme of mirth — 
laughter, are alike fatal to the enslaver of the human heart 
There stood poor Rachel, her little fist clenched, very nearly 
in her lover's face ; while he, knowing from former experi- 
ence that the breeze would blow over, sat swinging upon 
one chair, and holding the back of another. Rosalind came 
upon them both like a vision of beauty, and her quick and 
lively wit at once comprehended the whole matter. 

** A quarrel !" she exclaimed, coming forward ; ^* do, 
pretty Rachel, let me be the peace-maker. What is it 
about ?" 

** Oh ! nothing," replied Rachel, turning away her face to 
conceal her tears. 

^* Nothing ! are tears nothing ? I dare say you have been 
both in the wrong : such, I know, is the case in the quarrels 
of married people ; and perhaps you may disagree after the 
same fashion. Do let me be peace-maker.'^ 

Joseph, intent on presenting his flowers, gathered the 
bouquet from the table, and, with awkward but well-mean- 
ing courtesy, presented it to Rosalind : instantly their beauty 
and their perfume brought the dear country to her thoughts. 
As she took them she felt her eyes fill, and thanking the 
apprentice with a look which he long remembered, she 
turned graciously to Rachel : '* I will give you half these 
flowers to be at peace ; a city youth devising such an oflTer- 
ing for one like me must have a gentle mind, if this be the 
Joseph, Rachel, of whom you spoke to me so kindly." 

'* / speak of him, lady !" interrupted the still angry 
maiden ; " no, not of him: — *lwas not of him I spoke." 

** No, no, not of me, madam," chimed in the youth ; 
" 'twas no doubt of the court gentleman with the plumed 
hat, who kissed his hand to her last night !" 

Poor Rosalind started ; and laying coldly upon a stand the 
flowers that but a moment before she would have cherished 
for their own sweet sake, withdrew from the room, saying 
she must prepare for her departure. 

Rachel was not a whit behind her in woman's penetra- 
tion; in an instant she perceived where the arrow had 
luerced, for she knew more than Rosalind thought of. Turn- 
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ing to her lover, with increased bitterness, and laying her 
hand upon a jar of succory water at the same time, she 



*' Blisters ten upon your foolish tongue — ^you wicked» 
stupid knave ! Go to the shop and mind your type — you type 
of foolishness ! and let me not see your calf's head withia 
this room till it haa a garnishing of brains ! You chattering 
jay ! you little know what mischief you have done. Al^ 
you ape !"— and she stamped her foot with passion, — ** but 
111 bo revenged on you, I wilL — VW have nothing more to 
say to printers ink and black-ball — take that to wash your 
face," — and, suiting the action to the word, she threw the 
succory water into the countenance of her faithful swain, 
and bounced out of the room just in time to avoid a rencoun^ 
ter with her father, who entered by another door ; — and 
then the poor apprentice was again lectured. ^What 
business had he there? in his Sunday suit too^-when it 
was only Wednesday ! — And why did he wipe his face !— ^ 
Flowers ! what had he to do with flowers, except as dex- 
terous devices to the title-page of some goodly book ?" And 
his master also produced another type of his iniquity, a 
sheet of paper, where there was a most unaccountable com- 
mingling of the names of Rachel and Rosalind. And then, 
when poor Joseph, in a fit of, we must confess, unmanly 
spite, hinted something of a cavalier kissing his hand to 
Rachel, good Master Brown threatened to lock him up for 
being out of bounds, and bring him before the lord-raay(^ 
for defaming his daughter's character ! Poor, poor Joseph ! 
if his coat was not of many colours, his mind was of many 
hues ; and for the next twelve hours he solemnly avoided 
every kirtle and hood that came near him, and absolutely 
ran into the deep gutter which skirted Saint Paul's, to avoid 
the danger he believed would arise from the touch of a 
woman's cloak. 

^* And, madam," said Mrs. Brown, who, having followed 
Rosalind to her chamber, courtesied very deeply to the lady 
who had spoken to a king, *^ you really cannot tell me 
whether his majesty wore a plain tie or a periwig V* 

*' I really cannot*" 

*^ Lord bless me !" thought good Mistress Brown, as she 
assisted Alice to fold up her lady's pink robe \ ** Lotd bU%% 
me J il 19 sad to see how some people \!iKxoHi V99 vj ^€\t 
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advantages 1 My Rachel, now, would have counted the haift 

in either !" 

The anxieties of Alice were of a different kind ; she 
walked ronnd and round her young mistress, clasping her 
hands and exclaiming — a pause between each exclama- 
tion, — 

** Well, glory be to Grod ! Vm sure she took the shine out 
of them all, — though I'd have dressed her twice as fine^if 
I had my way. Praised be the Virgin ! A rale bom king 
too. My jewil she was ! — I'm sure he looked at you ! — 
Well, Grod's good, and that's all that's in it I wish some 
knew it, that doesn't yet, — but soon will, by the blessing of 
Grod — just to aggravate them. The king, the rale king I 
Glory be to God ! poor sinner that I am to say it !" 

How long this sotto voce series might have continued it 
is difficult to determine, for it was interrupted by the en- 
trance of no other than Brano, who came into the room 
neither leaping nor bounding, but with the gravity of a dog 
who has been concerned in important business; he had 
much of the worn, jaded, yet sagacious and experienced 
aspect of a retired prime minister — of one well acquainted 
with the world and the world's ways — and of one also who 
knows at a glance a friend from a foe. Without caring for 
or noting the vest which had excited so much of Mistress 
Brown's admiration, he placed a paw on either of his fair 
friend's shoulders, and licked her face, whining and slowly 
wagging his heavy tail, while she returned his caresses 
with delight. 

''Brano, if you are here, where is poor Ralph?" — the 
words " poor Ralph" were familiar sounds to the dog's 
ear, and he wistfully eyed the door in reply. Rosalind 
comprehended his meaning ; and a few minutes afterward 
*' poor Ralph" stood silently gazing on one to whom he was 
so 8imply«and so entirely devoted, with all the truthfulness 
of his nature; his hands were fervently closed, his lips 
apart, and tears, large eloquent tears, coursing each other 
rapidly down his cheeks. What blessed moments are those 
when every distinction of rank and situation is forgotten in 
the warm tide— the rush — the burst of affection ! 

Rosalind was, indeed, overjoyed at the meeting. She 
forgot the weakness, the imbecility of the creature who 
stood before her ; but she remembered his au^ehmeut^ his 
Mdelity, She had heard of the loiluxea Yve »\xfffe\ei^ ^x ^^^- 
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nej Pleasanee, and a superstitious feeling had taken pos* 
session of her mind when she saw him in the crowd. Aliea 
had often talked to her of spirits and shadows wandering on 
the earth after they had quitted their mortal dwellings, and her 
metire and impassioned mind began speculating on the Ralph 
she had looked on when her brain whirled and her imagina- 
tion was excited by the occurrences of the day — of a day 
little more than half-spent, and yet so full of incident as to 
number the greatest events of her existence. She took 
hold of Ralph's hand as if to ascertain its vitality, and then 
indeed she saw what he had suffered — the poor dislocated 
and swollen thumbs ! — Oh how the heart sickens at such 
cruelty ! 

** The birds of the air may go free for Ralph — no more 
snares — no more traps," he said, in reply to the shudder 
which almost convulsed his young mistress — '*they are 
quite useless ; but I can pray still ;'' and again he clasped his 
fingers one within another. " I can pray still — ' Lord de- 
liver master from gins and pitfalls, and the nets of his 
enemies!'" 

While the kind and active Mistress Brown bustled, and 
assisted Alice to prepare for Rosalind's removal to her 
uncle's prison, Rosalind herself was intent upon hearing 
Ralph's adventures ; and in truth it was a pretty picture. 
There sat Ralph on the ground, his dress not a whit altered 
from what it was at Sydney Pleasanee, except indeed that 
some knave had stuck a plume of red cock's feathers in a 
peaked gray beaver which lay on the carpet at his side. He 
sat beneath a high window, and the light fell upon his hair, 
which Rosalind thought looked more matted and tangled than 
ever. Brano stood gravely between him and Rosalind, who 
leaned against a cabinet of antique carving, endeavouring to 
extract something like a distinct account of Ralph^s history. 
The contrast between the earnest and youthful face of the 
lovely Rosalind, more fascinating than ever, for that a cer- 
tain air of thought had blended the intellectual with the 
simply beautiful in her countenance, was singularly striking, 
from the reverse exhibited in the simpleton's vacant eye and 
listless bearing. After telling, in an unconnected manner, 
much about Brano's going and coming, and how he got on 
to London and into that house by following By^I^ ^wdCva^Vj 
Majraard, he paused abruptly^ and gazm^ viVavlvi^^ \w^<i'aa>r 
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liiid*8 face, exclaimed, «< Ah ! dear roaster could not call 
you his rosy Rose now. I think sorrow kills young maids 
as the north wind kills young flowers." 

In a little time the tableau was disturbed, for the hackney 
was ready ; and the excellent printer accompanied his charge 
whither she was obliged to proceed without the power <^ 
taking aught except Brano and her little birds to enliven her 
uncle's solitude. She left her dependants, however, in the 
hospitable keeping of some of the worthiest of London's 
worthy citizens. 



CHAPTER ffl. 

Are prisons then growne plaees of delight 1 

'Tis as the conscience of the prisoner is : 

The very grates are able to affright 
The guiltie man, that knows his deedes amisse ; 

All outward pleasures are exiled quite. 
And it is nothing (of itselfe) but this : 
Abbhorred loanelesse, dariienesse, sadnesse, paines, 
Num'n-cold, sharp hunger, scorching thirst, and chaines. 

And these are nothing ! 

WiTHBR. 

Sir Everard Sydney was weeping, but not tears of 
sorrow. Though he was a prisoner, he was not alone ; for 
one, fair and beautiful in person, and still more so in mind, 
was seated on -a low stool at his feet, and clasping his hands- 
within hers, wept also : yet would it seem more for com- 
pany than grief, for she smiled the while ; and her smile 
was bright and glowing as the rainbow when May-morning 
showers are pouring round it. Upon a small table in the cham- 
ber, and near a grated window that looked out into a square 
paved yard, stood a cage containing two love-birds ; but one 
was ill, very ill, for it could neither perch nor eat ; while 
the other, with deep and natural tenderness, paced round 
and round it, feeding it from its own beak. A noble dog,, 
apparently much worn by fatigue, occupied nearly a fourth 
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part of the small chamber, and had delivered himself up to 
that entire repose which those faithful creatures yield to 
when satisfied of the presence and safety of those they 
love. 

Still Sir Everard Sydney wept : but his tears were as the 
dew on Hermon, producing joyfulness and gratitude. 

*' They have been kind to me here — very kind," said he 
to his niece ; '' the governor called upon me many times ; 
and not that only, but he has permitted, secretly, my old 
friend Pepys to visit roe — ay, more than once ; and me- 
thought his converse was never so agreeable, for he knows all 
things, and talks of all things, without a difference as to their 
importance ; a crow or a cruise, a rattle or a battle — all is the 
-same to him. He tells me he keeps a diary ; and, good lack ! 
if ever it should be printed, what an idea it will give its read- 
ers of the olio of court and political events of the past and 
present reigns ! My blessed Rosalind !" continued the old 
gentleman, ^ how strongly you remind me of one of those 
beautiful passages of Scripture, which, like the petrel of the 
storm, hover over the wild sea-foam to tell of life and hope, 
when all other objects speak of fearful death, or more fear- 
ful perils — * Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt 
find it afler many days.' Little bread, little nurture, little 
education hadst thou, my child — ^little indeed ; and yet thou 
retumest tenfold joy into my bosom ! CHi, blessed walls ! 
oh, sweet captivity \ — to draw forth virtue such as thine !*' 

*' I am certain that the king is strangely misrepresented," 
said Rosalind, pained yet gratified by her uncle's eulogium ; 
** for it was kind, most kind of him to send the necessary 
order for my free going and coming, without restriction or 
examination, when he must be so harassed by his own 
domestic troubles — they are great indeed !" 

** The Stuarts were ever kindly ; and I pray that England 
may not exchange for the worse. For my own part, Rosa- 
lind, the Almighty never broke his word with me — the store- 
houses of heaven, the granaries of God, are promiaed to 
those who trust in Him ! And you journeyed on fool — 
escaped from the convent — encountered outlaws ! Tell me 
the tale again, for thou hast been marvellously protected, 
my poor girl ! — And Alice and Ralph, you say, are at Master 
Brown*s. Poor honest Ralph ! But as to Master Brown, I 
hope and trust tliat affairs may tutu qu\ck\^ (ot^Y^ ^^^^ A^x 
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truly he is in a perilous position. Poor man ! I remem* 
ber when his highest ambition was to be the king's printer, 
and have many a time heard my worthy friend Pepys laugh 
at his importunity ; but now he is the political leader of the 
city faction, and his office is the resort of all malecontents : 
and I, who never had any thing to do personally in such 
matters, to be so persecuted !*' 

** Ah, dearest uncle, still have you cause for thankfulness, 
for when Grod thought fit to increase your trials, he lessened 
them by increasing your patience also." 

** True — and by putting it into the heart of a timid girl to 
encounter dangers past thinking, to be my companion ! 
Three hours have not gone since I sat at that grated win- 
dow, and considered how of late the Tower guards have 
been doubled, and new and sterner laws enforced, to prevent 
the prisoners from knowing what had chanced without. I 
pondered over my deep solitude, and fancied myself scorned 
by the dingy sparrow that flitted over the battlements to 
prove that his wing was free. Instead of the goodness 
which I told you was shown me at first, and which I never 
abused, I was refused the use of pen, ink, and paper, — those 
true but unobtrusive friends of sad adversity . Alone— quite, 
quite alone— -I could have cherished a spider, and hailed a 
mouse with welcome. I saw no charm in solitude ; I would 
have given half my lands for half an hour's dalliance with the 
daisies and the buttercups of my green fields. The society 
of even Father Frank would have cheered my soul ; he 
might have reasoned all night long of his church's perfect- 
ness, — 1 should have heard a fellow-being talk. I could 
not endure the heavy silence, broken as it was but by the 
monotonous tread of the sombre sentry, or the dull tolling 
of the church-bell. I said, — Heaven forgive me for the sin ! 
•—that I was forsaken by God and man." 

** Dear uncle, for shame— for double shame ! Why did 
you not think of the rtiyme of the gallant Lovelace,— 

' Strong walls doe not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage !' ** 

^ Ay, ay. Rose, it is a fine thing to talk about prisons 
when the air blows freely around you, the glad turf under 
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your feet, and you look on the blue sky — but not through 
bars of rusted iron. Oh ! it is misery to feel that beyond 
one door you may not pass ! You know that my mind is 
tolerably stored with memories of books and pleasant things 
— things that move and live ; you know also that hope was 
fixed within my heart, not bom upon my lip ; and that when- 
ever those around were wont to be impatient, I reminded 
them that we have no right to prescribe time to the Almighty, 
for that the men of Bethulia resolved to wait upon God but 
five days longer; and yet, though deliverance lingered 
during seven days, it came at last. You know this, Rosa- 
lind, and more ; and yet, I cannot tell how it was, biit all 
my cheering naemories seemed gone — banished— <lead ! 1 
sought for occapation ; by night I counted the stars, as one 
by one they passed athwart the clear blue space left open 
by those gloomy towers. And then the clocks ! — I know 
their various sounds, and call each by its name. I counted 
o'er and o'er the panes of glass within my lattice window ; 
and then 1 numbered the tags and buttons on the sentry's 
coat.'' 

^ My dearest uncle," interrupted Rosalind, '* surely you 
had other thoughts ! Who ean look upon a star without 
being astonished at its mystery ? and mystery is the whet- 
stone of knowledge ; were there no mystery there would be 
DO research. Nay, methinks it would have been pleasanter 
to speculate upon the workings of the soldier's mind, 
the probable thought, that he indulged in, the expression of 
his countenance, than thus to note his military trumpery. I 
hate soldiers !" 

** My little Irish rose-bud blossoming into philosophy ! 
Why, rosy Rose, where hast thou learned wisdom since we 
parted ?" inquired Sir Everard, with his ordinary playfulness 
of manner, which, as old Alice used to observe, ^ would 
coax the birds off the bushes." 

*' From adversity," replied the maMen, with one of those 
sudden changes of voice and manner that added so much 
fascination to her other endearing qualities, while it gave at 
the same time an empressernent to her deportment — ** from 
adversity. Sweet are its uses !" 

*' It is indeed a prudent but a bitter mistress : Grod shield 
thee from such in future ! Was the Lady Mary Powis 
kindr 
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*' Most kind, as far as she dared be ; for, in times snch 
as these, it would have been dangerous for her to treat me 
with much attention, watched as she was by opposite parties 
even within her own walls !*' 

»'And Father Frank r' 

*' I have so much to say to you, dear uncle, that I know 
not what to tell you first, or I should have mentioned, that 
of all true-hearted men in this wide world, there is none 
more honest, none more true, none more grateful than the 
padr6, be his faith what it may. [ cannot describe the 
many good and tender deeds he wrought on my behal( 
treating me as his own child, watching, and guarding, and 
looking to matters which it is imagined generally belong to 
women. But that is not all: when the king, before he 
granted my request, said that I must have been in league 
with friends of yours who had already applied for your par- 
don, which he imagined I came to ask, I said that I would 
not accept your pardon as a gift, but as an act of justice.** 

** Now, God bless my own Rosalind ! — my honest, brave- 
spoken girl !" exclaimed Sir Everard, warmly. <' You do 
me justice ; I would not go outside that door by James's 
favour, not if the great trees and mossy dells of my own 
Pleasance.were within sight ; not if — ^'* 

*^ Not if," interrupted his niece, with a sparkle of her 
natural playfulness — '* not if even a kingfisher's nest were on 
the staircase.*' 

" Thank^'you, my own Rosa ; you spoke well, and yon 
spoke truly: goon." 

'* The king imagined I had been leagued with some one 
to take him literally by storm ; and I fancied he alluded to 
— to Captain Basil, whom I met at the palace." 

'* Met Basil at the palace ! — met Basil at Whitehall, and 
never told me of it before ! Impossible ! — my son ! — my 
Basil ! — ^the sole bird of my forsaken nest ! — how looked 
he ? Sent he no m^sage — no token to his father ? Has 
he forgotten his intentions, and continued a hanger-on of 
sword-knots to false kings ? Tell — tell me all of Basil — 
talk to me of nothing but Basil !" 

<* Alas !** thought Rosalind, ** what it is to be an own 
child !" and perhaps a feeling bordering on selfishness 
crossed her mind. It might be that she also felt, '^ I have 
done more for him than Basil, and yet he thinks ten times 
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more of him than of me." Confused she was also, for, 
truth to say, though little else than Basil had occupied her 
mind while she spoke of the king and court, yet had she 
not courage to name his name to his own father. Ah ! this 
bashfulness to speak of what we love is one of love's most 
delicate and cunning subtleties. 

After' a pause, during which Rosalind was employed in 
dexterously tangling the hair of her friend Brano, she replied 
to Sir Everard's appeal. 

** I only saw Captain Sydney for a few moments in the 
ante-room at Whitehall ; he was accompanied, and, as well 
as I could learn, introduced by Major Raymond, and had 
been soliciting his majesty on your behalf/' 

" My brave, my noble boy ! But did he not see — did he 
not speak to you ?" 

"Yes, sir; he spoke a little — a few words, exculpating 
me from having arranged any meeting, or aught of the kind ; 
and I returned with Lord Churchill to his house, and saw 
him no more." 

" Did he not praise your goodness ?" 

** I believe — I really was so agitated by the interview with 
the king, dear sir, that I can hardly call to mind what was 
either said or done. I was so — but I am with you now, 
dearest uncle, and at rest.*' 

** You do not seem at rest, Rosa ; you must be fatigued ; 
and since the warder's wife offers you a chamber, 'tis fitting 
you retire at set of sun, for you must be greatly wearied. 
I should have thought of this before ; but be with me early, 
dearest, as we used when the lark heralded the morning 
with a voice as sweet as your own : sorrow makes us 
selfish." 

" I will stay till your bedtime, for indeed I am not wea- 
ried ; perchance too excited — too nervous for repose. I must 
feed and settle these birds. I think this one will recover." 

" I hope it will ; ii is of a species I would have given 
their weight for in fine gold ; their union is so happy : and 
you to bring them to me ! It was just like you, Rosalind." 

Rosalind busied herself with the birds ; and Sir Everard 
thought aloud, — 

^* He must look old now : he and his brother were nearly 
of an age." 

Vol. II.— C 
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*« Old !" repeated Rosalind. '< Oh, no ; old ! he loob 
not old !" 

"But then," persevered Sir Everard, "the world has 
spoiled him ; he was once otherwise." 

Rosalind sighed audibly. 

"Proud and vindictive, he never possessed the warm 
affections of his brother." 

" Indeed, dear sir, you do him injustice," exclaimed Rosa- 
lind, letting fall the biscuit she was crumbling for her birds ; 
" and if you only saw his warmth to-day, you would pro- 
nounce him far different." 

" Well, perhaps so ; but you cannot wonder at my opin- 
ion, after his conduct." 

" My dear uncle, you labour under some strange mistake. 
Captain Sydney's conduct — " 

" Who spoke of Captain Sydney ?" 

" You, uncle." 

" Me ! I was speaking of the king." 

Rosalind spilled the urn of water on the table, more con- 
fused than ever, and at last said, " Oh ! I thought you were 
speaking of your son." 

Sir Everard, though a professed naturalist, had never 
studied a woman's heart, or he would have argued some- 
thing out of the common from the tremour of her small white 
hand ; but he did not think it worthy of notice, except inas- 
much as he fancied she was worn down by fatigue. 

" To-morrow, Rosalind, you will repeat to me what I 
have heard before, and tell me all that has yet escaped your 
memory. But Father Frank, — we -had both forgotten him; 
that boy Basil puts all things out of my head." 

" Well, uncle. I learned afterward that Father Frank 
had been to Lord Bellasis, and one or two other influential 
lords, and had done his utmost to interest them for you ; 
and not only that, but I learned since that they knew of 
your exertions, and the protection you afforded the padr6 in 
the Commonwealth times ; and Lord Bellasis said, that if 
-his majesty had listened to the mild measures proposed, not 
only by them, but by his holiness (by which profaneness 
they meant the pope), he never would have irritated his 
Protestant subjects as he has done." 

" And Father Frank !" 
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** I believe is still in London, bent on accomplishing his 
purpose." 

*' Another cause for thankfulness ; his religion, Rosalind, 
was framed in the bitterness of a persecuting spirit, and yet 
there are exceptions — kind, good, and great exceptions. I 
do not think the padr6 has been so happy since his eleva- 
tion ; he found it necessary to assume a state that nature 
never intended for him. Happy and full of mirth, he was 
more suited for a layman than an abbot, which I learn he 
is likely to be ; but, be it as it may, he shall ever be my 
friend. How cheerful looks this little room ! Hark ! the 
clock strikes eight ; 'tis the hour when Lady Sydney sol- 
emnizes vespers. My poor wife ! this has been a sad down- 
fall to her pride, and at the very time when, from the change 
in politics, she looked to be exalted. Pride ! Why, two 
fits of the bile would turn even your fair skin, my Rosa, to 
yellow leanness and unpleasant wrinkles. I read, some time 
since, of the wisdom of the Platonists, who reduced the 
causes of, and arguments for, humility to these seven heads* 
Tell me, Rosalind, what you think thereon ;" and Sir Eve* 
rard went on talking and counting with his fingers, with 
the eagerness of a child who has been a long time silenced, 
quite forgetting the necessity for repose he had before urged 
upon Rosalind. ^'The^first, they say, is, that the spirit of 
man is light and troublesome ; secondly, his body is brutish 
and sickly ; thirdly, he is constant in his folly and error, 
and inconstant in his manner and good purposes ; fourthly, 
his labours are vain, intricate, and endless ; fifthly, his for- 
tune is changeable, but seldom pleasing — never perfect ; 
sixthly, his wisdom comes not till he be ready to die, that is, 
till he be past using it ; seventhly, his death is certain, 
always ready at the door, but never far ofi*. Now, Mistress 
Rose, what comment have you to make on the Platonists 
and their seven reasons for humility V^ 

^I would say, dearest uncle, that the benefits arising 
from true and pure humble-mindedness are sufficiently set 
forth in our blessed Saviour's life and sufferings, and that 
man's illustrations serve rather to cumber the book than to 
increase its information ; but this is matter all too serious 
for me. ' The spirit of a man is light and troublesome,' 
saith the Platonist : well, I dare say it is ; and as that saith 
m>thing to the spirit of a woman, vrhy,\eX\\.^^*a&« ^V^^*«:s^^ 
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observation will apply to the second. Thirdly, * constant in 
error :' true, most true for a man. Fourthly, ' his labours 
are vain, intricate, and endless :' I deny that thai is a' cause 
for humility; it is rather cause for exultation, for it proves 
him an immortal spirit ; the labours of this life are perfected 
in the next : the greater their intricacy the more merit 
in their unravelling : and as to their being endless, none but 
the indolent would wish to be unemployed. Fifthly, * his 
fortune is changeable,' ran it not so V^ But Sir Everard in- 
terrupted her womanly philosophy by grasping her arm ; 
and, leading her to the little window, pointed to a bird that, 
poised high in the evening air, hovered over one of the 
turrets. 

" What bird is that, Rosalind?" 

** A crow, I think, sir ; or a pigeon, or a — something- 
uncle." 

Such little points concerning birds and their distinctions 
were the only ones that ever excited the least appearance of 
irritabilitv in Sir Everard ; and he looked with some de- 
gree of displeasure at his niece. ** A crow ! a pigeon ! Truly, 
Rosalind, you are oblivious — vtry, very forgetful ; see you 
not the wing, the neck, and — now the dart !" 

'* It is a hawk, I do believe." 

'* To be sure it is. It is sad to note how unobservant and 
careless people are in this world. I mentioned the fact, to 
my prattling friend Pepys, of that bird appearing every 
evening at a particular hour, and darting down so sud- 
denly, and yet he would not enter on the subject, or hardly 
look at the bird. Was it not singular? I would give — 
alas ! a poor prisoner, what can he give ? — but had I much, 
I would give much to know from whence that bird comes, 
and whither it goes. It might illustrate some mystery that 
would be serviceable to posterity." 

*♦ 1 can solve the problem, uncle — the bird is a tame one. 
Behold ! down in the courtyard is a man with the selfsame 
hawk upon his wrist : doubtless he throws it up for a little 
fresh air, when the stillness of evening is over the citadel ; 
and the creature, with its usual sagacity, returns to the lure, 
when it so pleases its master." 

Sir Everard placed his face close to his prison-grating — 
and surely there was the bird, now* fluttering, then resting 
ou a soldier's hand ; then wandering a little way — then re- 
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turning, and looking as bold and beautiful a merlin as ever 
tracked a heron through the skies. 

'* I do believe it is nothing but a tame jack-merlin, after 
all," said Sir Everard, looking disappointed. ^* Now, Rosa- 
lind, you need not smile — for it had a very extraordinary 
appearance to see that creature, or rather I should say bird, 
high in the air, and then dropping so suddenly." 

*•* If you had looked into the courtyard, uncle, you would 
have made it out at once." 

^< It might suit your unphilosophic habits to look for a 
hawk on the earth, but such is not my custom ; one would 
imagine you had thought a ground-owl and a hawk to be 
one and the same bird." 

" Oh no, uncle I" 

Soon after the hawk-adventure had passed from the mind 
of Sir Everard, he lit his small lamp, and Rosalind per- 
ceived that his hand shook violently while so occupied — 
the first distinct intimation she received that confinement had 
impaired his strength. She remembered, also, that as he 
read aloud to her, as usual, a portion of Scripture, previous 
to their separating for the night, his voice sunk much below 
the usual tone, and his cheek and eye seemed, the one 
sunken, the other hollow. Fervently did she pray, by the 
side of the humble couch prepared for her, that her uncle 
might be spared for many years ; and she lay awake till 
long past midnight, revolving in her own mind the best mode 
of acquainting Sir Everard of the mystery cast by the Out- 
law upon her birth. She also desired to talk with him of 
Margaret Raymond, though she hardly knew why. More- 
over, she had missed Alice Murrough's attentions, as one 
always misses the kindness of an ancient servant, who is 
more than half a friend ; and she wondered why Alice had 
told her she should encounter peril by water on her birth- 
day, when her birthday passed without danger; and yet 
she was near suffering death by the blue waters of Beau- 
lieu, so soon afterward. And then she thought of Rachel 
Brown ; and if night had not thrown her mantle over the 
chamber, something of a proud and angry expression would 
have been observed to gather her brows more closely, as she 
thought that perhaps, at that very hour, the maiden of the 
city was conversing with the high-born and high-spirited 
Basil. It is not uncommon for a lip tuned to reli^ioua 

C2 
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phrases to say at such a time, and ander such conflicting 
feelings, '' God's will be done !'' but it requires the fuU 
strength of Christian faith and hope to feel the trustfulness 
which the words imply. Rosalind at last did feel them, 
and then she slept. 



CHAPTER IV. 

How may a maiden be assured of love. 

Since jfalsehood late in every swaine excelleth 1 
When protestations faile, time may approve 

Where true affection lives, where falsehood dwelleth. 
The truest cause elects a judge as true : 

Fie, how my sighing my much-loving telleth ! 
Your love is nxt in one, whose heart to you 
Shall be as constancy, which ne'er rebelleth. 
None other shall have grace. 
None eUe in my heart's place. 

Browns. 

Many, many miles separated Rosalind Sydney from Mar- 
garet Raymond ; and though they both continually thought of 
each other, there was little affectionate feeling between 
them. The bent and quality of Rosalind's intrepid yet 
perfectly feminine and devoted nature has been sufficiently 
shown by her actions. But Margaret, to whom we must 
for a while refer, like the deep and mysterious gnomes of 
fabled history, was working her purpose : her resolve, partly 
from interest and partly from woman's will, was to be the 
wife of Basil Sydney, although her quick and penetrating 
mind had discovered, before it was suspected by themselves, 
that the hearts of the cousins were interwoven with each 
other. 

Having ingratiated herself into the good opinion of Lady 
Sydney, she felt that little more was necessary to establish 
her dominion over the household, particularly as Sir Eve- 
rard was absent. Not that Lady Sydney was by any 
means an inactive or inert person ; but she was too much 
occupied by her favourite science of astrology, too anxious 
as concerned the consequences of her husband's captivity, to 
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note the stepping-stones of which Margaret, with woman*s 
tact, and far more than woman's meanness, availed herself. 
In every thing she did, in every thing she said, she had but 
one object in view. Paley affirms, and we believe it, ** that 
men of the greatest abilities are most fired with ambition." 
It is certainly so with women. Her talents were of the 
very finest order, expanding and contracting as suited the 
circumstances of the times ; but she lacked the necessary 
moral principle which curbs the passions in their headlong 
course. She had never been subject to restraint ; for in 
the convent at Beaulieu, while seeming to yield implicit 
obedience to its laws, she persuaded many to bend to her 
influence ; even the abbess was not free from the spells 
and power of her witcheries. Her wit was less ready than 
that of Rosalind, but it was more acute ; and though she 
was the superior of that exquisite girl in strength and men- 
tal power, she was her inferior in all that renders woman 
lovely and loveable. The religion she professed was her 
tool, not her guide. 

It is seldom^ indeed, either in romance or in real life, a 
mind so grand, yet so morally debased, has been found 
dwelling in so beautiful a person. Her character, from its 
early maturity, may be described as having never been 
young ; and, as she was installed chief favourite at Sydney 
Pleasance, it was more than a matter of doubt to those who 
loved Rosalind best, whether her meek star was not totally 
obscured by the shadow of the new planet. There was 
one person, and one only within her orbit, whom she had 
neither dazzled by her beauty, overpowered by her wit, nor 
blinded by the earnestness of her devotions. Rosalind 
could not make her out during their companionship at St. 
Mary's ; but Father Frank set himself in battle array against 
her from the first moment of her domestication at the Plea- 
sance. A new light appeared to have broken in upon him, 
and openly and secretly he combated her dominion. 

Margaret had the tact to perceive that the priest, though 
kind-hearted and good in the main, was nevertheless bitter 
and determined in his animosities ; and she conciliated, or 
rather endeavoured to conciliate, him by every means in her 
power. The father, like all of weaker minds, was fre- 
quently unjust in his animadversions and reproofs ; and at 
such times, particularly when Lady Sydney was present^ 
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Margaret would throw her beautiful features into an expres- 
sion of martyrdom, that rendered her at once an object of 
deep and apparently reasonable sympathy to iier patroness. 

Father Frank suffered no rival near the throne of his 
priestly dominion, and he consequently felt that Sir Everard's 
return was absolutely necessary to maintain an equilibrium ; 
for, although of an opposite faith, he felt assured he would 
think with him. He had previously received a pledge, 
through a friend at court, from the renowned Father Fetre, 
that Sir Everard's life should be safe ; yet this went but a 
small way to satisfy both his friendship and his zeal, and he 
therefore undertook a journey to the great city. Certain 
reports, stating that the authority of the priesthood was on 
the wane, had reached even the confines of the New Forest. 
Father Frank had reasons for belief that the reports were 
not unfounded ; for, though unusual care had been bestowed 
upon his dress, he was not greeted with the same respect 
as he had been a little time before. The foresters remained 
covered as he passed, and the peasants at the hostelries by 
the wayside muttered something approaching to a prayer 
that the rider and his mule might find a grave in the South- 
ampton water. 

Margaret was now in undisputed possession of the ear of 
the lady of Sydney Pleasance, and never candidate for popu- 
larity strove for its attainment more than did she. She visited 
the neighbouring poor, became the redresser of grievances, and 
soothed the haughty waywardness of Lady Sydney. She 
read to her, worked for her, followed her, wrote for her, 
sang to her, and was like the bud on the stem of a full- 
blown rose, emulating her in all things, while overshadowed 
by her leaves. Sometimes the turbulent disposition of the 
woman would prevail too much,, and she would burst into 
one of those ungovernable storms of passion that had with- 
ered and overthrown the gentle and true affection which 
once was the very spirit of Sir Everard's existence : this 
too would Margaret Raymond bear, curbing her own fierce 
temper with a curb of iron, but swearing in her own soul 
to be avenged ! Avenged — when 1 When her end was ac- 
complished. Sometimes she carried this patience so far as 
to startle even Lady Sydney, who could not account for her 
forbearance, when compared with Ker high and lofty nature. 
In a fit of passion she had so far forgotten herself as to 
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Strike Margaret ; the dark purple blood swelled the veins of 
the maiden's forehead almost to bursting, and she tightened 
the muscles of her arm, and held it close to her side, to 
prevent its returning the foul insult. 

Lady Sydney saw she had gone too far ; and, as she 
paced up and down the chamber, she cast ever and anon a 
glance at the proud girl, whom she felt she had injured. 
Margaret looked fixedly from, the window, and at last large 
bursting tears rushed from her sparkling eyes, and rolled 
down her burning cheeks in torrents ; yet she forgot not 
her purpose — the beautiful, graceful Basil rose to her imagi- 
nation, and by that vision her pride, though not overthrown, 
was quelled. Lady Sydney, when she saw her favourite in 
tears, pressed her to her bosom, and prayed for forgiveness 
in tones so tender and so kind, that with any other they 
would have ensured it ; but Margaret, while her head rested 
on the lady's bosom, vowed again in her heart to be re- 
venged. No word escaped her lips, no sigh, no fresher 
tears relieved her burning eyes ; but Lady Sydney thought 
i^e grasped her hand with an affectionate emotion that did 
much credit to the generosity of her nature. Rosalind had 
escaped astonishingly from her aunt's violence, not from 
any forbearance on that lady's part, but by keeping contin- 
ually out of her way. Sir Everard had grown insensibly 
to need all Rosalind's attentions ; and, from that circum- 
stance, she became the companion of his wanderings, and 
seldom saw her proud ladyship, except during the hours of 
dinner or supper, saving thus many a heart-ache, and ren- 
dering her dependence more tolerable than it could otherwise 
have been. 

The great object of Margaret Raymond's care was now 
so to manage that Basil and herself might frequently meet : 
she saw the impossibility of accomplishing this purpose 
under existing circumstances, but it in no degree quelled 
her inventive powers ; and every little act or word tended 
to excite a desire in Lady Sydney's mind to leave the Plea- 
sance for a time, and join the court. She sounded her care- 
fully on the subject of her affection for her husband, fancy- 
ing that the chord might respond ; but it was silent as the 
grave. She hinted that Lady Sydney's influence might ex- 
cite James to overlook Sir Everard's imputed disaffection ; 
but Lady Sydney could not compromise her own dl^KvvV^* 
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She then bore upon another tack, and expatiated on the 
great service which Lady Sydney's talents and experienee 
might render to the queen, particularly in her present eme^ 
gency, when the people had dared to doubt that she was the 
mother of the child sent by the Almighty as the reward of 
the pilgrimage to the Virgin^s shrine ; this, she readily per- 
ceived, flattered Lady Sydney's vanity, though she had pro- 
priety enough to see that it would ill become her to play a 
principal part at court while her husband remained in prison. 
** Wars and rumours of wars" sounded through the New 
Forest, and Rosalind's often talked-of disappearance from 
Beaulieu was a source of much greater anxiety to Margaret 
than she cared to express. 

It so happened, that two days after Rosalind had chee^ 
fully shared her uncle's prison. Major Raymond received a 
serious injury in a successful attempt to rescue from danger 
the king, who had incautiously mounted a vicious horse in 
the courtyard of Whitehall. The circumstance was com- 
municated by Basil Sydney to his mother, in an express 
which he despatched to the New Forest, for certain doc- 
uments proving his father's kindness to several of the par- 
tisans of Charles, and the then Duke of York, during the 
Commonwealth disturbances. Father Frank had hinted to 
Basil how very useful these papers would be ; and although, 
from the aspect of things. Captain Sydney had every rea- 
son to believe that a change of dynasty would soon set his 
father at liberty, yet he felt a deep desire to prove to James 
that Sir Everard, at least, was no traitor.. 

On the receipt of the intelligence of Major Raymond's 
accident, Margaret was possessed by a new and uncontrol- 
lable affection for her brother. She talked of her beloved 
Cuthbert — of their being alone in the world— of his likeness 
to his sainted mother — of his many virtues — of her agony 
at his mischance — of her fears lest it might be worse than 
it was represented — in fine, of her resolve to tear herself 
from the only home she had known since deprived of her 
paternal one, and to brave the turmoils and disturbances of 
the land, until she waited by her brother's couch, and 
watched and prayed for his recovery : and upon this, the 
thought recurred to her noble hostess more powerfully than 
ever, ** that if Margaret was so devoted as a sister, what 
would she not be as a wife ! — If Basil could but be once 
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enchained by her surpassing beauty, and vanquished by her 
extraordinary wisdom and sweetness, there was little doubt 
but that in the end he would worship with her at the same 
shrine, and kneel at the same altar !" 

Lady Sydney (except in her son) recognised nothing good 
— nothing excellent — without the pale of her own church ; 
yet had her Catholicity this great advantage over that of 
Margaret, it was sincere : never was there a more earnest, 
a more devout follower of her church — never one who wor- 
shipped and trusted with more implicit faith. The hypoc- 
risy of Margaret Raymond was not for a moment suspected ; 
her affection, her anxiety for her brother, appeared so 
natural, so praiseworthy, that the lady could not refuse her 
sanction to the resolve she had formed of watching by his 
side during his illness. Moreover, the accident to Major 
Raymond had occurred while in waiting on the king. Mar- 
garet, therefore, set forth, attended by one of Lady Sydney's 
own servants, and protected by the same escort that con- 
veyed the precious papers to Basil Sydney. 

Lady Sydney and her charge parted with tears ; on the 
lady's part they were real and unaffected, but those of Mar- 
garet were of joy and triumph — joy, that she had escaped 
from a thraldom which, notwithstanding all its advantages, 
had been most wearisome — and triumph, that so much of 
her part had been well played. She threw herself back in 
the carriage, and succeeded in deciphering a portion of the 
letter to Basil which the lady had intrusted to her care ; 
notwithstanding her skill, she could only make out detached 
portions, but they compensated for her trouble. 

" I cannot see in the same light as you do the conduct 
for which you say Mistress Rosalind is admired — her run- 
ning from the convent was so bold — so impious, and her 
journeying as she did so degrading, that it quite does away 
with the goodness of the motive that caused, or you at pres* 
ent believe caused, her exertions. I have conversed with 
Mistress Margaret much about her ; and though she is so 
generously desirous of concealing her faults, yet she can 
make no excuse for the artfulness which, like the poison 
of the asp, pervades her whole character.'*^ 

** Good !" exclaimed the mischief-maker, as she endeav- 
oured still further to pry into the secrets of a sealed letter ; 
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" good ! the poison — my poison, works ; so — what is this t 
my name again !" 

*< I could not have parted with one so dear, were it not that 
you will now have an opportunity of observing for yourself 
how far, how very far, she is above all praise — so gentle- 
so noble — so forbearing." 

Margaret Raymond at first smiled, and then a sickness 
came over her, when she contrasted, as she did, the sweet 
fair-dealing of the injured Rosalind with the desperate du- 
plicity she had already so successfully practised ; and as 
she pressed the letter into its original (bids, she thought within 
herself, ** Let no one talk to me of the dues awarded to 
unsophisticated innocence and truth." 

Margaret Raymond, as we have elsewhere said, was not 
one to look upon vice and argue it into virtue ; she had the 
courage to call it by its proper name, and yet persevere in 
her course without flinching. Reclining in the luxurious 
carriage, she meditated much on the events of the past, and 
indulged in dreams of the future. 

Her position in life had been such as little suited her am- 
bitious nature ; her fortune limited, her family ruined, leav- 
ing to her but the poor legacy of a proud name ; she had 
seen all that was to be coveted in the world, with but very 
small chance of obtaining aught for which her soul most 
ardently longed. It was only by self-denying economy 
that her brother had been enabled to secure for her a safe 
and respectable asylum at St. Mary's. She endured her im- 
prisonment — to her it was nothing else, only that she might 
the better prepare herself for the conspicuous part she ex- 
pected to play in the game of life. 

The contrast between the fortunes, it would seem the 
destinies of these two girls, was at that time very striking. 
One had escaped from what was to her a prison, and, without 
friends and without money, journeyed on foot to tend and 
companion an aged relative, who was not only the inmate 
of a prison, but charged with a capital offence ;-^even this 
generous and unselfish action had been misconstrued, and 
the admiration she excited engendered malice. The other, 
whose evil thoughts and evil actions sprung from the hot- 
bed of a corrupt and ill-directed mind, was pursuing her 
course with praise and prosperity ; even at Sydney Plea- 
Bance, — ^particularly among the lower orders, who judge 
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by the quantity, not the quality, of the benefits they receive, 
— the remembrance of the modest and affectionate attentions 
of Rosalind to the comforts of her inferiors was lost in the 
showy yet bizarre gifts which Margaret lavished with more 
zeal than discretion in her efforts to obtain popularity of all 
kinds. The step that she had now taken was the most 
daring she had ever ventured — for the extreme eagerness 
she felt made her doubtful of success. 

Major Raymond was all chivalry, all earnestness, all 
truth ; nothing little, nothing mean, nothing suspicious ever 
found a moment's resting within his bosom : he was in heart 
and spirit a soldier ; a frank, brave fellow, who cared nothing 
for pay, and all for honour. He would long since have 
devoted the affections of his heart to his sister ; but she 
had repressed them, and forced him bitterly to regret that 
her disposition was so unyielding. 

So opposite, in every sense of the term, in mind, in char- 
acter, and in disposition, was the gallant and generous sol- 
dier, to visit whom his sister, for purposes of which our 
readers are in part aware, had now left the hospitable roof 
of Sydney Pleasance, and passed in stately grandeur 
through the New Forest. 

A sudden turning in the road brought the carriage into 
&e midst of- a motley group ; consisting principadly of 
Catholic devotees, intent upon some short pilgrimage : but 
they were accompanied by beggars and chanters; the 
former soliciting alms, the latter singing at intervals a I6w 
monotonous hymn, that occasionally swelled upon the air 
like the wail which in Ireland rises over the dead: the 
words at intervals struck upon Margaret's ear, as the car- 
riage slowly proceeded ; they had been made familiar to the 
English ear by the pen of the kindly Crashaw, and were 
as follows : — 

Hear'st thou, my soul, what serious things 
Both the psalm and sibyl sings, 
Of a sore Judge from whose sharp ray 
The worid in names shall pass away f 

O that fire ! before whose face 
Heaven and earth shall find no place ! 
O those eyes whose angry light 
Must be me day of that diOML nig\il\ 
YoL. II.—D 
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O that tramp ! whose blast shall run 
An eYon round with the circling sun, 
And urge the murm'ring graves to bring 
Pale mankind forth to meet his king ! 

Horror of nature, hell and death ! 
When a deep eroan from beneath 
Shall ciy, ** We come, we come !" and aU 
The caves of night answer our call. 

Two of the foremost carried the picture of a saint, dan* 
gliDg from the top of a long pole, which was encircled by 
wreaths of withering leaves — a type of the decay which 
tfieir faith experienced. One or two of the servants, 
stanch Catholics, took off their hats as a compliment to the 
•aint; while others suffered theirs to remaib quietly on 
their heads. 

Margaret dropped so large a donation into the pewter 
plate, that one of the foremost waited behind the rest, and 
laid his hand on the edge of the open window. 

He was a stout, well-built person, with a half-grown grii* 
sly beard, and would have passed very well as a stern reli- 
gious man, but for the merry twinkle of his bright eyes} 
which he found it difficult to keep in order. Of all eyes in 
the world, gray are at once the most mischievous and the 
most intelligent. Your blue are holy, heavenly, as the sky 
they reflect ; your large brown, sluggish and indolent. We 
never knew an energetic person with soft brown eyes. Your 
Uack are ever keen, piercing, and fault-flnding ; but your 
gray ! Commend us to a clear gray eye, either in man or 
woman. Such a one, bright and deeply set, intent rather 
on seeing than being seen — though when seen it is never 
forgotten — such an eye, beneath a well-defined brow, can 
obtain whatever it desires ; and such an eye gleamed upon 
Margaret, while thanking, or rather blessing, her liberality. 

There was a steep hill to ascend, and the horses went 
slowly forward, the chant continuing at intervals, and the 
same pilgrim, priest, or whatever he was, walking by the 
carriage-window. The scene forcibly recalled to Marga- 
ret's memory the processions she had read of, when the 
pious journeyed from province to province, offering a gift at 
one shrine, a prayer at another, a thanksgiving at a third. 

The queen's mother had been but recently engaged in a 
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pilgrimage for her daughter's bene6t ; aad Margaret, despite 
herself* felt the question perpetually recurring to her mind, 
whether such an offering would he accepted, whether such 
prayers would be replied to. 

She had read much, as a matter of curiosity, in the small 
Bible which she had warned Rosalind to conceal at Beaulieu, 
and which she had afterward hidden from her ; and the 
simple declarations therein contained had rendered her skep* 
tical as to the creed of the Catholic church, without filing 
any belief in another. She felt that there was no religion 
so picturesque, so poetic as her own ; none where the im^ 
agination could wander free and unfettered, without the 
dread of being recalled by the realities of reason ; none 
that afforded so much scope for sin, and such easy pardon 
for sinners ; and she preferred uncertainty to the painfulness 
of discovering what, perhaps, when discovered, would yield 
her more pain than pleasure. 

Her mind was reverting to the enthusiasm which character^ 
ized the religion of former days, when she was interrupted 
by the man we have before mentioned, sa3ring, — 

•• You journey from Sydney Pleasance, lady T" 

*' I do — and in such perilous times, I hope you will put up 
an additional prayer for the wayfarer. '^ 

" Undoubtedly. Such beauty and such piety deserve a 
true-hearted benison ! How fares the noble Lady Sydney 7 
She, of a truth, is one of the most blessed ! Did she know 
that yon would hare encountered me on your journey, she 
would have sent double her usual gift, for in times of tumult 
we need mueh more than in times of peace.** 

««Do yon then know her?" inquired Margaret, again 
withdrawing the string from her deep and silken purse. 

** The blessed Virgin be praised, I do !" A second dona- 
tion followed the first, which Margaret saw was dropped 
into a slit in the leather girdle of the holy man, and appa^ 
rently he read Margaret's mind, for he promised her that 
Lady Sydney should be informed of her bounty. Suddenly 
the whole company halted, and another of the foremost came 
from his post. 

** There are,** he said, *< as many as fifty armed foresters 
on before ns, and there is little doubt but they will attack 
and make prisoners ; for they are** — and his voice sank into 
a whisper« so that she lost the conclu&voii ol \))ckA acaox^oss^ 
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Those who had left Sydney Pleasance with Margaret ap- 
peared confused. 

^ They will search the carriage, I am certain/' said the 
coachman ; " for of a surety they are Williamites." 

" And what of that V* replied Margaret, standing up, de- 
termined courage sparkling in her eyes — <^and what of 
that ? you are nearly as many in number, and the greater 
part, I will answer for it, carry arms. I myself saw the 
butt-end of a pistol project from beneath your cloak," she 
continued, turning to the person on whom she had bestowed 
charity. ^' You will not, nor will your companions, I am 
sure, shrink from encounter with those who would destroy 
your religion, and trample on your liberties !'* 

^' Bravely spoken, by the mass !" exclaimed the pilgrim ; 
^ I never would shrink from encounter with those who would 
trample upon the liberties of Englishmen. I wish for every 
man to hold steady to his religion, let it be what it will. I 
DREAD NAUGHT, uot the dc'il himsclf ! And so, by your 
leave, gentle lady, we will inspect certain records which are 
in your keeping, and then bestow upon you a forest pass, 
which will preserve you from further interruption." 

While he was speaking, those whom Basil thought it 
necessary in these turbulent times to send to Sydney Pleas- 
ance, to bring up the documents he required, were over- 
powered ; in truth, no struggle ensued, for it was evident that 
the pilgrims, beggars, and chanters were all of the same 
mind with the foresters, having only adopted their disguise 
to lull suspicion, and enable them to eseape the scrutiny of 
whatever parties connected with. James they might encounter. 
Margaret, despite her heroism, found her cheek pale at the 
rude figures and loud words that passed around her. 

** Sir, sir !** she exclaimed, addressing him on whom her 
charity had been bestowed, *' believe me, there is nothing in 
this carriage connected with state intrigue : if you are, as 
yon seem, aware of what is going forward, and interested 
therein, you will know that Sir Everard Sydney — " 

^ Ay, madam, ay : but I pray you spare yourself any 
trouble ; I pray you, be neither alarmed nor offended ; but 
we must see with our own eyes, and hear with our own 
ears. Sprit, my boy, — the red tin case is under the seat ; 
do not disturb yourself more than is nedessary, young lady. 
That is it, — now haul out the trunks. Never fear, madam ; 
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hold your hand, Frost, — that is filled with woman's fripperfi 
and they do not like to have their fineries rumpled." 

While the boxes were undergoing examination, the ci-de- 
▼ant pilgrim looked at a document which he pulled from his 
▼est, and which Margaret supposed contained (however 
he had obtained it) a list, whether accurate or not, of th« 
documents that related to Sir Everard Sydney. 

** Ah, hum V^ he muttered to himself. ** Ah,- — simple and 
safe enough ; they were all in Lady Sydney's dressing-closet, 
with her shrines, and her Madonna, and her rosaries, — put 
'em up. Sprit." 

^ By the Lord Harry I" exclaimed Sprit, tearing open th« 
letter which Margaret had only dared to peep into, '* if here 
isn't a Romish charm, sent by the papist old lady to her 
ehip-in-porridge son* Here, Beasty ! Whew ! whew ! whew !" 
and he whistled to a currish dog that had followed some of 
the company, and tied the small scapular round the dog's 
neck. *♦ Run away, my beauty ! now you're invulnerable— 
away ! and if you're stuffed into the muzzle of Blue Bill 
himself, he can't harm ye, — isn't it so, young mistress ?" 

Margaret did not condescend to reply, but when she saw 
the young tyro — 

**In arts rebellious— not divine," 

tear, in the twinkling of an eye, and scatter to the winds, 
in sheer wantonness, the letter upon which her future suc- 
cess so much depended, she appealed to her forest acquaint- 
ance against the outrage, with a spirit and dignity that as- 
tonished the wild youth who had committed the transgrea-^ 
sion, — 

«• I know not that better was to be expected," she said, 
^* from those who dread to appear what they are, and terrify 
weak women with the show of arms ; but you, sir, wlio 
seem to know the private matters of the house of Sydney, 
ought, methinks, to have more respect for their concerns 
than to permit a violation of the sacred seal which a 
mother stamps upon her letter to a son." 

** I don't know," retorted Spritsail, whose reckless worda 
and habits we have already recorded, ** I don't know ; the 
letter looked odd and puffy, as if it had been tampered with. 
When I meet Captain Sydney he shall pay me for my tcoii* 

D2 
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ble, or I will pay him for his weakness. He is never to b€ 
depended on« and you may tell him I say so." 

Margaret had sunk back abashed into the carriage, when 
the first speaker advanced, and respectfully apologized for 
the course he had been obliged to pursue, adding, that he 
must return the money she had bestowed with so liberal a 
hand, as he only begged in character. ^' We expected ather 
papers, lady," he added ; *' papers which some other per- 
son has doubtless been intrusted with. We lament the 
trouble we have given, and I regret the destruction of the 
letter. However, I dare say Lady Sydney will remedy the 
Biisfortune." 

Margaret was too pained, too mortified, to reply, or to note 
that her party were permitted to resume their way, laden 
with the jests and jeers of the merry foresters and maskers. 
She had been charged to deliver that letter with her own 
hand to Basil Sydney. She had calculated on the efiect it 
would produce. She had anticipated a triumph, and bitter, 
most bitter, was her disappointment. After a tedious and 
wearisome journey, she arrived in London, and, sooth to say, 
caring very little whether her brother lived or died. 



CHAPTER V. 

Hope ! thou first-fruit of happiness f 
Thou gentle dawning of a bright success ! 
Thou good preparative, without which our joy 
Does work too strong, and, while it cures, destroy ; 
Who out of Fortune*s reach doth stand, 
And art a blessing still in hand. 

COWLBY. 

How very true it is, that a man's friends are seldom of 
his own kindred : interest, habit, convenience, and a certain 
respect for the preconceived opinions of the world are, in 
nine cases out of ten, the links which bind together brother 
and sister, uncle and nephew. How rarely are even father 
and son friends; the one is too often a watch upon the 
other. We choose our associates, our intimates, from 
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among the mass* but we cannot choose our relatires ; they 
are thrust upon us, and we upon them, without our consent be- 
ing either requested or required ; and a woful bequest it often 
is to both parties^ — if not to both, certainly to one or the other. 
A family is seldom a eommunity established for mutual ad- 
vantage — rivalry among the girls, competition among the 
boys, destroys harmony, and provokes jealousy ; and then, 
like the ancient mariner, we are left, in the end, 

'* Quite, quite alone" 

in the wide, wide world. 

We must not, however, do nature injustice. There is 
one tie of such pure and immaculate strength as to be never 
violated, except by those whose feelings^ are withered by the 
perpetual refining of vitiated society — the bond between 
mother and child. Holy, simple, and beautiful in its con- 
struction is the emblem of all that we can imagine of fidelity 
and truth ; the blessed tie, whose value we feel in the cradle, 
and whose loss we lament on the verge of the very grave, 
where our mother moulders in dust and ashes. In all our 
trials, amid all our afflictions, she is our friend : let the 
world forsake us,' she is still by our side ; if we sin, she re- 
proves more in sorrow than in anger. Often, while suffer- 
ing under the pain and lassitude produced by his unfortunate 
accident, did Cuthbert Raymond wish for the re-existence 
of that dear mother whose voice ever spoke to him in tones 
of tenderness and affection, whose warm, cheerful face he 
remembered leaning over him with looks of endearment and 
love ; then he would sleep, and dream that Rosalind Syd- 
ney and his mother were one and the same person, and 
wake to monstrous loneliness. It was a fortunate circum- 
stance for him, that the news of his illness had reached the 
ears of another more heartily interested in it than his plotting 
sister. Alice Murrough, in her gloomy and unsuited retreat 
at the Black Swan and Bible, had heard of it ; for it had 
been greatly talked of, because of the circumstances out of 
which it had arisen. The king possessed the common am- 
bition of wishing it to be supposed that he rode well, when, in 
truth, he was not only an ungraceful but an unsafe horse- 
man ; and had it not been for Major Raymond's prompt and 
ready assistance, he would never have fought the battle oC 
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the Boyn^. There was a good deal of bmU and idat attend- 
ing the matter, for Raymond was idolized by the ladies of 
the court, and beloved by all his acquaintances ; the king 
too complimented, and felt warmly interested about him. 

** I trust there is no danger of a compound fracture of the 
arm," quoth his majesty, *' though the malicious charger 
pressed him closely to the wall. Raymond is a good lad, a 
Tery noble lad ; but I could have managed the horse if he 
had let it alone, notwithstanding that the girth broke." 

Basil Sydney, for some purpose best known to himself, 
had spent more than two hours at Daniel Brown's, and was 
leaving the yard by his usual passage, when the tall and 
stalwart form of Alice offered a substantial bar to his 
progress. 

*^ I want to speak to you. Captain Sydney," she said, 
** only a little minute. The people here think, because Fm 
Irish, I've neither ears, eyes, nor senses. Grod help them, 
they know little ! but I forgive 'em the ill compliment, on 
account of the knowledge it gives me into things going on, 
which, though some of tbem are no ccmcem of mine, are 
pleasant to know about." 

** True, true, Alice. But what want ye with me ? The 
night grows late, and I would fain be at home." 

** Ay, you are part of the king's body-guard ; they may 
well say body-guard — guards with a body, but no soul for 
the cause — and that's little matter now, I'm thinking : but 
what brings you here ? afther Rachel, Mistress Rachel 
Brown ?— or maybe it*s a hiding-cloak you're making of the 
poor innocent printer of a girl, to cover other intentions. 
Well, you see, sir, I followed Mistress Rosalind here, with all 
the willingness in life of tending her in the prison, as I have 
tended her, egg and bird, these nineteen years. But it's a 
quare place altogether she's in now ; they won't let me into it: 
and my next duty is to tend Major Raymond, who, I have just 
heard, is hurt, striving to save the king from injury — God 
for ever bless him for it ! — and I'm thinking that maybe he 
has none of his own people, none that can speak his own 
language, — the language of the heart, I mean, to him ; nor 
no handy, careful ould body about him to make him com- 
fortable : so I thought I'd like to nurse him — and it's I that 
ought ; for it's kind they were to me and mine in the poor 
eounthry that I shall never see again. God forgive us our 
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Bins ! and the sins of our grandfathers and grandmothers 
that's to be put upon us, though we'd no hand in 'em. Sure 
it's glad I am Tve no grandchildren, for Fd break my heart, 
striving to pray the sins away for their sakes." 

** Have you sinned so heavily, then ?" inquired Basil, ha}f 
smiling at the oddity and quaintness of her expressions. 

** Sure then I've had my share of this sin, Uke other 
women, sir ; and, now that she is gone from me, it's little 
eonsolation 1 have in this mad town, barring the trifle of 
jNrayers to keep my hand in, and the lock of her hair that I 
talk to by day and by night, as if it was herself was in it.** 

^ The lock of whose hair ?" inquired Basil, eagerly. 

^ Of Mistress Rosalind's, to be sure," replied Alice, with 
well-feigned simplicity. 

*^ Alice," pursued Basil, '* I will give you four gold nobles 
for that tress !" 

^ Not if you gave eight gold angels, would I sell a hair 
of her head," replied Alice. '* Sell her hair ! No, no !" 

" Then give it to me." 

** Give it you, sir ! — And what should I do for myself?" 

** Share it with me, then, good Alice ; share it with me ; 
and I will give you — " 

•* What ?'* 

** Any thing you require. Oh, Alice! I would value it 
as my dearest treasure." 

**And for what?" cried Alice, slowly withdrawing from 
her bosom a small packet, tied carefully with green riband — 
** for what should I give a part of her hair to you ? though 
you are of her kin, yet do you grudge her the very name 
she bears. You think she lives upon the charity of your 
house." 

** I never thought it — I never said it — I never ima- 
gined it." 

•* Your mother did." 

^ My mother and I are not one." 

^^ You say the truth — it^s the tnith you say, sure enough ; 
the woman with the heart of — ^" 

^ Give me the hair," interrupted Basil, fearing, with rea- 
son, that Alice was about to say something that would jar 
upon his feelings as a son. *'Give roe the hair." 

^ There it is — bright and beautiful. Oh, well do I mind 
the evening I cut it with my own two hands from her heaid^ 
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on which the moonbeams of a May night were .dancaiigt 
ture there's a spell in every Lair of it, to drive away Jbe 
evil that's bom of sin, and so keep the heart's troiiUe 
from off one ! A blessing on you, a-lannan ! — thou^ ili'i 
little comfort the ould nurse will have of you any more in 
this sad world, for there's great fortune in store foryoa; 
not that youUl forget the poor, or the ould, or the weary, or 
the worn." 

'* Alice," repeated Basil, as the sunny hair shone in the 
cold moonbeams, *' for Heaven's sake give me but half of 
that beautiful tress, and any thing you require of me that t 
man in honour can perform, will 1, to show ray gratitude." 

'Ms it in earnest you are ?" said the sibyl, holding the 
braid towards him, and repeating, in a slow solemn tona^ 
^ is it in earnest you are ? Know you not 

* That Sydney's blood 
Shall be Sydney's ban 1' " 

The words she uttered chilled the warm heart of Basil : 
but Rosalind, as he rescued her from the waters of Beau- 
lieu — Rosalind, kneeling at the king's feet, and pleading hip 
father's cause with all the fervour and eloquence of her gen- 
erous nature — Rosalind ! the beautiful Rosalind ! a volun- 
tary exile from all social and domestic enjoyments ; the in- 
habitant of a prison, rendering that prison in his estimation 
fit palace for the proudest monarch — ^Rosalind, in the full 
beauty and holy purity of her character, rose to his imagi- 
nation, and the rude rhyme was forgotten. In the interval, 
rapid, yet of some duration, while these thoughts passed 
through his mind, Alice held the tress as at first ; and hav- 
ing unheeded the prophecy, Basil held forth his hand for his 
share of the desired prize. 

•• Not yet," said Alice, " not yet. You said, that * any 
thing a man of honour could perform,' you would, to have 
for your own what here I hold. Well, then, promise — Augh, 
my sorrow ! what can a heretic promise by that he holds 
holy ? He has no Virgin, no saints, no any thing !" 

<• Alice," interrupted Basil, solemnly, '' he has his God 
in heaven, his honour on earth I" 

<* Ah, ah !— his God I It's little he thinks of him, ex- 
cept when it answers his turn. And as to his honour — yoa 
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bioir your body is with one king, your heart with the other : 
Wisohy young gentleman, does your honour serve T 

There was a bitterness about Alice's tone and manner, 
and an insolence in her gestures, that made Basil draw his 
eloak closely round him, and take a few steps towards the 
postern ; but the woman knew her power, and made a feint 
M if to fold up the braid. Basil as suddenly stopped, and 
said angrily, — 

*^ Name your condition." 

** That, under every circumstance, you will be Rosalind 
Sydney's true friend in heart and deed ; and that if. any 
tlung you hear or see staggers your belief in her goodness, 
or — ^ she paused for some moments — <* or in any thing else, 
70a will speak to me about it l)efore you make up your 
mind." 

Basil hesitated, not from an unwillingness to submit to any 
conditions that would give him the prize he so dearly de- 
sired, but from astonishment at the singularity of the 
request. 

** Och, and it's I that am thankful you think the condition 
too hard entirely ; for my heart rejoices to keep all this 
beautiful lock." 

*' I do promise what you desire, so hear me, Heaven !" 
said Basil, solemnly, and lifting his hat as he spoke. 

Without another word, Alice divided the hair, and placed 
a portion in his hand ; he pressed it eagerly and fervently 
to his lips, and would again have given her gold, but she 
scornfully rejected iu 

** God bless you, Alice !" he exclaimed, passing, or 
rather attempting to pass, through the gate we have before 
described. 

^ Aisy, young master, aisy ; now your turn's served, you 
don't think o' mine. Will you get me to tend Major Ray- 
mond ?" 

" I promise you any thing — every thing." 

^^ The moon and stars, I go bail, if I asked for them," she 
replied sneeringly. *' But how am I to know — and where 
can I go ?" 

He gave her a brief direction, and proceeded through the 
gate. 

** I wonder will he think of it at all, at all," soliloquized 
Alice : ^ but he will, for he's young in love — ^Tvd \Vi& ^q>\»\% 
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in that way are mighty thrue-hearted for a while. It's 
quare now, so it is, that these two should each have a token 
of the other, and yet the other never the wiser : for surei 
though I didn't let on to her, didn't I see her put the little 
coin into her bosom that he flung on the highway — and 
what was that but as a token 7 And sure he has her hair! 
God helj) them and bless them, and forgive me ! for there's 
many a turn between them and good-fortune yet, Vm think- 
ing. 'Tis a wild, strange place, this town ; those who live 
next door to each other look cold and dark as bitter stran- 
gers. Oh, Ireland, Ireland ! wouldn't 1 be thankful to the 
Almighty if I was ever worthy to get back to your green 
fields and clear waters !" 

Nurse Murrough stood for a few moments with clasped 
hands, looking up to the sky, as if expecting, or hoping, 
with her usual superstitious feelings, that some sign would 
pass athwart the heavens to tell her of her destiny ; all, how- 
ever, remained as before, except that light fleecy clouds 
careered along the limited portion within her gaze. She at 
last folded her arms in her usual manner, and walked, 
muttering as she went, down the little court, at the termi- 
nation of which were two passages, one conducting to the 
servants' kitchen, the other, after sundry windings, to a 
staircase leading to the printing-office and its connecting 
apartments. Alice intended to go to the former, but she 
lost herself in the mazes of the latter ; and at the instant 
when she groped her way within the embrasure of the wall, 
two female figures, muffled in servants' cloaks and hoods, 
came from the entry. She would have inquired her way 
back, but she dreaded being made an object of ridicule by 
the servants, who would, she knew, be glad of an opportu- 
nity to laugh at Irish blunders ; so she held her peace. As 
they passed, she recognised Miss Rachel and a young serv- 
ing-wench, who appeared deep in her mistress's secrets. 

'< It was so unlucky he should be gone !" said the giil, 
" for he tells true as Bible." 

" So I have heard." 

^< Ay, that he does. He told Madam Gaylord she should 
have two husbands." 

•* And has she T 

'* Lauk ! no, Mistress Rachel, but she will have, though, 
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to a certainty, for her good man's mortal bad with the 
ilienmatis." 

" They do say though, Binny, that the astrologer favours 
the grandees a great deal more ; he gave the lord-mayor's 
sister three husbands in as many years !" 

** Ah, madam, some have great luck ! though I'd be con- 
tent with one true heart at any time." 

" 1 hope my father's in bed," quoth Rachel, groping her 
way ; ** for he would never forgive me if he thought I had 
been to an astrologer ; and that puppy Joseph, too, if he 
knew of it — ^what would he say ? Ah me ! he would keep 
me under his thumb for a year to come at least." 

** He's a wonderful man that can raise ghosts and spirits 
at a word, and tell all that must happen to us for a hundred 
years, if we live so long ; and sure I am that he meant no 
evil, but much good, in sending in letters to the strange wild- 
man that comes to and fro, about printing and so forth." 

** Hush, hush !" exclaimed the printer's daughter, alarmed 
at the danger of revealing secrets of her father's trade. 

" Well !" answered the maiden, *' there's nobody by to 
hear us. And it was f, and not you, Mistress Rachel, that 
carried the word backwards and forwards ; but I know it 
was all about the stars, and surely there was no treason in 
them." 

** Hush ! again," said the maiden. ^* You know not who 
this astrologer may really be. He may be an impostor — 
they may be all impostors." 

*^ Ah ! the astrologer of Cheapside is different from every 
other in the wide world ; and since he has gone away, I 
dare say he's been spirited off by some — " 

Some what, or some who, Alice never heard ; for the 
maidens, disappointed of their fortune-telling, arrived at the 
door they sought. Towards the same destination Alice 
bent her way. Ere she could arrive at it, she was glad to 
take refuge in the rear of another buttress ; for a figure, 
closely muffled in a dark cloak, and bearing a lantern, which 
he carried so as to cast the light distinctly on the ground, 
approached slowly, and with a step so noiseless Uiat the 
saperstitions dread of Alice got the better of her judgment, 
and she uttered an exclamation that did not escape the ear 
of the watchful and mysterious person whose movements 
she so anxiously regarded. Cautiously he paused— listened, 
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while she held in her breath, fearful lest the slightest noise 
should lead to her discovery ; . then he again moved forwardSf 
again paused, trimmed his light, and it did not escape her 
observation that his fingers were thin and worn ; and that 
he looked anxious, even to the expression of pain, as he 
touched a small dagger that glittered at his side. Then he 
lifted up the lantern, gradually and with a noiseless motion 
turning it round breast-high ; still no object to account for 
the exclamation he had heard encountered his vigilant eye: 
he raised his light still higher, and Alice uttered a ciy of 
astonishment, which sprang along the covered way s^tly 
and sharply as an archer's arrow ! 
It was the Outlaw ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

Thoa vermin Slander ! bred in abject mindSf 

Of thoughts impure by vile tongues animate, . 

Canker of conversation ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Thou hast no correspondence had in heaven. 
And th' elemental world thou seest is free : 

Whence hadst thou then this talking monster 1 even 
From hell, a harbour fit for it and thee. 

SVCKLINO. 

No further notice was taken by the unfortunate James of 
the circumstances connected with the imprisonment of Sir 
Everard Sydney ; indeed, the monarch could hardly have 
been expected to attend to aught but his own most pressing 
afifairs, which had now arrived at such an alarming crisis 
that his flight from the metropolis was looked upon as cer- 
tain by those who were most in his confidence, while 
others, not so deep in court councils, imagined that he 
would brave it out as became a man and a king ; but the 
truth was, that, having set the wheel in motion, he lacked 
both physical and moral strength to restrain or direct its 
speed. 

**' Alarmed,** as the great English historian truly observesi 
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^ more and more by the proofs of a general disaffection; 
not daring to repose trust in any but those who were exposed 
to greater danger than himself; agitated by disdain towards 
iDgratitode, by indignation against disloysdty ; impelled by 
iiis own fears and those of others, he precipitately embraced 
the resolution of escaping to|France :" this determination, 
iiowever, he prudently kept to himself for some time, think- 
ing it would be impolitic to suffer his intention to be known 
until the time had arrived for putting it in execution. 

There was considerable tumult abroad when Margaret 
Raymond reached her brother^s quarters ; she was greatly 
mortified on seeing Alice Murrough, for Basil had not failed 
Co remember his promise. The accident to Cuthbert had 
been succeeded by slight fever, and she soon found that 
many and fervent were his expressions concerning the beau- 
tiful Rosalind : this confirmed her suspicion that her brother 
had been deeply smitten by the fascinations of her rival, 
and she revolved in her mind various modes of turning the 
circumstance to account. Alice made little effort to conceal 
her displeasure at the arrival of Margaret ; but she was not 
long in ignorance as to its cause, for she possessed all the 
intuitive quickness and sharpness of her sex, and of her LrUh 
«ex, if we may use the distinction, more especially* 

The recovery of Cuthbert was retarded by the deep 
anxiety he felt to join and assist the king in his sore extremr 

2r. No impediment had ever been in his way that his loy- 
ty and zeal could not have overcome ; but now he was, at 
the time his services could have been really useful, *^ like a 
•ick girl,** confined to his chamber by an injury which each 
day bore a more serious aspect. 

*^ To see me chained here, Margaret, b beyond every 
thing droidfid at such a time ; not a horse gallops past my 
window, not a trumpet sounds upon mine ear, that my heart 
doeB not beat an echo so loud as almost to force me from 
this most loathed couch. ' Alas ! that I should be so 
wretched ! And Basil — Basil has not been here to-day. 
I fear he is untrue. Yet, Basil will be happy — Chappy and 
beloved, when the name of Raymond will be forgotten in 
death.** 

^ I cannot see," replied Margaret, *' I cannot see the hap- 
piness yon contemplate for him, if he is, as you suppose. 
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attached to the Nassau party. Death may be his dooiiH-a 
horrid, bloody death ! and his father is already in prison." 

Margaret shuddered as she spoke, for she was sufficiently 
blinded by the information they received hourly from par- 
tisans of James to believe that the Catholic cause wouMki 
the end triumph. 

*' His father is still under restraint in the Tower; but the 
king has given permission for Basil, indeed for all his friends, 
to visit him, and he will be at liberty in a few days ; indeed, 
he might be so now, but that he resolutely demands a trial, 
and will not accept his freedom without it. I may well call 
my friend happy Basil, for he enjoys a privilege we both 
value beyond earth's other blessings — he can see and ^ak 
with RosaUnd !*' 

Margaret turned from the couch whereon her brother lay, 
to the window that overlooked the street. Much as she 
disliked Alice, they had kept watch by him alternately for 
many hours, and the nurse noted every look or motion of 
Margaret with such unceasing care, and yet with a degree 
of tremour and anxiety, which must have puzzled an ordioaiy 
person, or one indeed tolerably skilled in human character. 

** Has Mistress Rosalind made a conquest of her cousin, 
then?" inquired Margaret, after a pause sufficiently long to 
enable her to collect her thoughts and recover from her agi« 
tation. 

*^ Has she not ?'* groaned Cuthbert : *' how could it be 
otherwise ? Heavens ! if you had but seen her, as I saw her 
last, kneeling at the king's feet, her eyes pouring forth 
tears that rendered her beauty radiant as the sun glancing 
through the silver showers of spring — her silken hair trem- 
bling with each throb of her burning and noble brow — her 
small white hands, snowy and soft as is the down upon the 
young swan's breast, clasped with an earnest yet bewitch- 
ing agony — and then her voice, rising and falling with such 
soft cadence, mocking with its untutored melody the art of 
music ! 1 see her now — 1 see* her always — and yet 'tis with 
a sort of holy reverence, such as I feel when kneeling at 
the shrine of the Madonna. J cannot think of Rosalind 
with the common love that man bears to woman !" 

Cuthbert Raymond turned upon his couch when his rhap- 
sody was ended, as if exhausted by his own energy ; and, 
as he turned, his eyes encountered the bright strange gaze 



T>f AlicBy who sat crouched in a corner of the room, from 
whence she watched her patient. Her glance was so ear- 
nest and so wild, that at the moment it startled the young 
soldier ; but the last sentence had scarcely passed his lips, 
when she, apparently forgetting her usual caution, ex- 
claimed, — 

** Now the Virgin keep ye in that mind, and look down 
upon ye, for ever, amen 1" and she crossed herself. 

^* You are quite poetical," said Margaret, addressing her 
brother somewhat bitterly. 

** Perhaps I am," he replied ; '* poetry is the natural lan- 
guage of our country, Margaret ; it may be pardoned in us* 
We hare little we can call our own beyond the hearths warm 
feeling, and the tongue's warm language." 

*^ I hare something belonging to your young lady, Alice," 
said Margaret ; ** something I literally stole from her at 
Beaulieu, to prevent her getting into trouble with the good 
abbess — a Protestant Bible !" 

Alice rose up to receive it ; Margaret stretched forth her 
arm with the gift, which we may remember Rosalind so 
greatly prized as coming from her uncle, and which Mar- 
garet had certainly warned her might occasion discomfort if 
it were seen by the nuns ; but, ere Alice could receive it, 
Outhbert had taken possession of the precious volume, and 
with a flushed cheek and a trembling hand thrust it into his 
bosom. 

'* It is the manual of a heretic,*' said Margaret, with in-f 
creased bitterness. 

•* Say of an angel, Meg," replied her brother. " You 
need not look so wildly, nurse ; I shall keep it while I live, 
and believe in it as in a spell." 

The nurse offered no reply to this observation, but set 
about preparing some medicine for the invalid. In a few 
moments Basil, heated and unannounced, entered the cham- 
ber. Raymond was occupied in turning over and over the 
leaves of the little book, and reading sundry comments on 
passages of Scripture that had been written by Rosalind's 
own pencil. Again he thrust the volume into his bosom. 
Alice immediately left the room, and Margaret would have 
followed, had not Basil, whose attentions to her had never 
exceeded those that politeness required from him towards 
the sister of his ^end, requested her to iem»^. 

E 2 
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Basil rallied Guthbert on his anxiety to conceal something 
from his sight ; while Margaret, with infinite dexterity, in- 
sinuated that it was a lady's token. 

**Not a token,** said Guthbert earnestly; ^^wouM to 
Heaven it were l" 

** A lady's name is written on the page," said Margaret 
smiling one of her blandest and most bewitching smiles. 

" The name, lady T 

" I must not tell." 

" The first letters then V 

*' Oh, you want to read letters, as the astrologers, of 
whom your lady-mother speaks, read stars ! What think 
you of an R and an O ? Nay, spell me the fairest flowei 
of the garden — the gift of — but I must not tell — must I, 
Guthbert T" 

<* A truce to this foolishness," interrupted Guthbert Ray- 
mond ; *' tell me of the news, Basil ; my ears open, my 
heart beats for news ; chained as I am, tied, fettered by this 
cursed accident." 

<< A time will soon come, Guthbert, when you must ex- 
plain to me whose that book was, or is," said Basil, seri- 
ously, and without heeding his question. **' I shall have — 
indeed, I have a right to demand it ; and, without being an 
astrologer, I can divine that Mistress Margaret chooses to 
^ mystify. I know a lady whose names begin with R. and S. 
If there be any thing she has lost — " 

** Ladies may give as well as lose," said Margaret, in 
what she intended should be an arch and playful manner, 
but which the agitation of her feelings rendered very differ- 
ent. Basil cast upon her a look so full of scorn — of disbe- 
lief—of almost loathing — that her pride writhed, and her 
hatred to Rosalind increased a thousand-fold. The inci- 
dent was one of those upon which, though trifling in them- 
selves, hang many of the events of our future destiny. The 
expression of his countenance told her at once the real 
state of his feelings ; but it did not change the purpose of 
her soul. 

'* The news, Basil, the news — tell me the news I tell me 

when James means to draw forth his troops, head them like 

a brave Stuart as he is, and prove to the lean and naiTow- 

fc^ minded Dutchman that he is the king. Oh, this waiting 

ll upon naughtn— this temporizing I How it unfits the mind 

^or noble deeds I" 
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'< You had better tell James so yourself. The Lady Anne 
is gone with the Bishop of London and Lady Churchill !" 

'* His own child ! May God punish her for desertion of 
a most kind father I" exclaimed the impetuous soldier, 
fiercely. ** And may she, too, be bereft of her children !" 

*^ I do pity the king,'' said Basil ; " so truly do I feel for 
him, that though I am now the only young Protestant officer 
about his person, I cannot leave him in his time of need. 
It was a piteous sight to see the tears coursing each other 
down his cheeks ; while, from the depth of his bursting 
heart, he exclaimed, ' God help me ! my own children have 
deserted me !' '' 

<< Then take the banner of St. George, call out your own 
company, and — " 

^^ Make a fool of myself, and lead them to the slaughter," 
interrupted the more temperate Basil. ^^ No : I owe James 
no loyalty ; he has violated the most sacred rights — and 
yet, I cannot — will not leave him, perhaps to be murdered 
by some fanatic in cold blood. I regard him as a man ; but, 
Cuthbert, I despise him as a king. Nay, never shake your 
head, nor look so angrily upon me — 1 have no reason to 
think gratefully of James Stuart.'' 

** Begone from the chamber, Margaret, and let me leave 
this couch I" exclaimed Cuthbert ; ** by the Lord's grace, I'll 
not lie here another hour I My kind, kind master !" 

^* You cannot aid him now. . Mistress Margaret, I pray 
you to persuade your brother with me. The queen and the 
young prince are gone. The Prince of Orange has declined 
a personal conference with the commissioners of James, and 
sent the Earls of Clarendon and Oxford to treat with them. 
The terms he proposes are, an equal participation of the 
sovereignty." 

" Curse him !" muttered Cuthbert, between his teeth. 

^^ His soldiers are marching triumphantly towards Lon- 
don !" 

^ Curse them !" again exclaimed Cuthbert. <^ Margaret, 
I will up ! Where is Alice 1 Alice ! Alice !" called the 
young officer, impatiently ; " where is Alice ?" 

*^ Gone, doubtless, to the successful party," replied Mar- 
garet. 

*^ If by the successful party you mean Mistress Rosalind 
and my father/' said Basil, upon whom V^ mo>2&L«^% ^Y^^ 
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ions had apparently made but very slight impression, '*poor 
Alice shared their fortune when they were under very dif- 
ferent circumstances, and you know my father is still in 
prison." 

Margaret bit her lip until it became livid and blue ; her 
love was changing as only such love can change — not into 
indifference, but into hate. 

"Keep quiet, my dear friend," said Basil; "I pray you 
peace — ^peace for your own sake : there, you see you can- 
not move. Some water, lady ; he is fainting." 

" I am not fainting," replied Cuthbert, who had grown 
suddenly pale from the effort he had made to rise ; '^ but 
my blood is boiling, and my poor body has not strength to 
contend against it. Tell me all — the worst ; I will not 
rise — not move." 

<^ I have told you all, every thing I know." 

** No, Basil, you have not," persisted Cuthbert. '* Do 
you know who published this declaration, signed, you seet 
with the prince's name ?" he said, drawing it from under 
his pillow. *< A pretty hope it holds out to us Catholics !— 
every one commanded, under high penalties, to seize and 
punish papists who, contrary to law, pretend either to cany 
arms or exercise any act of authority." 

" I only know this, Cuthbert, that William of Nassau dis* 
claims (and, so help me Heaven ! I believe truly) all know- 
ledge of that document." 

" Then who has so presumed !" 

Basil paused ; and, after a few moments, said, " Cuthbert, 
I believe I know, but feel myself bound not to discover : 
this much I may say, it speaks neither the feelings of Wil- 
liam nor of the Protestants of England. We have learned 
liberality — charity, I should say — or, to speak far more cor- 
rectly, justice. The time is, 1 trust, gone, when men are 
to be made converts only by the sword or the stake. We 
have been friends — are friends — let us again pledge our 
truth that no change of rulers shall ever make us think evil 
one of the other." 

Cuthbert grasped the hand of his friend, and pressed it to 
his heart; and, as he sighed, '^ Happy Basil!" turned and 
hid his face in the pillow of his couch. 

Basil soon took his departure, leaving Cuthbert in that 
Nervous and anxious stated which strong and energetic ut' 
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telleet is trammelled by the weakness and feebleness of an 
tnenrated body. Nor was Margaret idle ; she strove to 
snraoge her mind, and mature her plans for future enter- 
prue. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The next Sedition lay, nor like the rest 
Was he attired, nor in his looks expressed 
Hatred to Heaven and yirtae's laws ; but he 
Pretends religion, law, or liberty ; 
Seeming t' adore what he did most overthrow, 
And would persuade virtue to be a foe 
To peace and lawful pow'r. 

T. Mat. 

It was a damp and gloomy evening ; a mist hung like a 
pall over the great and populous city, and the atmosphere 
seemed as if heavy with threatened trouble. Sounds of 
sorrow came with the wind that flapped to the shutters of 
many a neglected and deserted house ; the lamps in the pub- 
lic ways were nntrimmed ; yet, though there was much 
commotion, there was no rioting. The streets were thick 
with mud, as they are after the rushing by of a great multi- 
tude ; and the squares were silent and lonely in their gran- 
deur. Around the barracks, and in front of the public offices, 
where sentries usually stood, there was an activity, a stir, an 
orderly and well-regulated excitement — the only excitement 
in which military men, while on duty, indulge. At times 
was heard a rolling out of field-pieces from the army-stores, 
and the grating sound of burnishing up old weapons. In 
the various forges, horses were standing to be .shod ; and 
good sober citizens were grouped round the doors, waiting 
to have rusty rifles cleaned, and old swords made new : 
persons so employed showed most strangely in the garish 
and nncertain light of watch and forge-fires ; or in the gleam 
of torehes that strove^to dispel the darkness of the coming 
and murky night. 

After^Basil Sydney had quitted his friend, he repaired aa 
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usual to Whitehall, and — the prey of numberless contend* 
ing feelings — heard and waited, waited and heard, expecting 
some movement would be made for restraining or meeting 
the army which it was positively known was advancing bj 
forced marches towards London. 

Still nothing was done, nothing arranged by the incompe- 
tent king. A privy council had been held — ministers, priests, 
and ambassadors were continually driving backwards and 
forwards to and from Whitehall ; but many of the guards, 
and nearly all the Protestant noblemen, bad left the unpop- 
ular James to his fate. 

*< Sydney, why are you waiting here V* inquired an officer, 
as he passed our hero. *^ The game's up ; princes, and not 
kings, must win the trick." 

**That is precisely why I wait," replied Basil. "If 
James Stuart ceases to be a king, he does not cease to be 
a man ; to-morrow, as to-day, will see Basil Sydney at his 
post.** 

*' Addio, Cavaliero !" said the other ; " but I thought you 
were pledged long ago." 

^^ Whatever pledge I have given I will redeem," ^replied 
Basil, proudly ; and recommenced his solitary walk along the 
great vestibule. 

^ Captain Sydney, I believe T observed a stranger, bow- 
ing to him as he passed along. 

Basil also bowed. 

'* His majesty will have no further occasion for your 
services to-night ; but your company must remain ready foe 
immediate service. You do not know me* I believe f 

Basil replied in the negative. 

" I am Sir Edward Hales." 

Sydney bowed low to a gentleman, one of the few who 
had the moral courage to befriend a deserted king. 

Having seen tliat his company, which, by-the-way, was 
fearfully reduced by desertion, was under arms, he flew to 
the Tower, where, since he had received permission to 
enter, he had been a frequent visiter : he argued himself into 
the belief that there was a necessity for his going daily — 
bis father would be so anxious to hear of passing events. 

His father certainly was anxious to obtain news; but, 
perhaps, he cared more concerning the stuffing of the .poor 
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fittle lore-bird which had died in its captivity ; and to stuff 
it in a seemly manner appeared the summit of his ambi* 
tion. 

** Rosalind," whispered Basil to his cousin, who had been 
reading to her uncle, <' Rosalind, there may be fearful work 
to-morrow. Will you not bid me God-speed ? We may 
never meet again." 

She was seated in the depth of one of those fortified win- 
dows whose walls seem built for eternity ; and Sir Everard^s 
back was to them, while he descanted on the delicacy of the 
operation he was performing. She could not speak, but, 
with an uncontrollable feeling, held forth her hand to her 
cousin, who pressed it with fervour to his lips. 

^ You will pray for me, Rosalind f — she had almost — 
almost pressea his hand in reply ; when the vision of Rachel 
Brown, leaning d la Juliette from her window, flashed upon 
her memory, and, withdrawing her taper fingers from his 
grasp, she said, — 

*• Request the prayers of Rachel Brown." — She had, 
however, scarcely uttered the sentence, when she felt shame 
for herself. The littleness of such a reproach at such a 
time came in full force upon her mind ; she bent her head, 
and covered her burning cheeks with her white hands. 

^ Of Rachel Brown !" repeated Basil, in so loud a tone 
that the naturalist let fall his cotton and camphor. 

<< Rachel Brown !** repeated in his turn Sir Everard. 
<« And who is Rachel Brown T 

**The printer's daughter, of the * Black Swan and Bible,' 
sir,'* replied Basil. 

^ And what discourse can yon have touching a printer^s 
daughter f inquired the baronet. 

"None, sir." 

** I thought not," observed Sir Everard, proceeding with 
his work — ^ worthy good people in their way, I am sure, 
and very kind to poor Rosy." 

** Tell me what you mean, Rosalind ; do not let me suf- 
fer in your good opinion, — only say what you really mean." 

*» I beg your pardon," said one of the warders, opening 
the door, ^* but orders have just been issued for the with- 
drawing of all strangers, and to close the gates within ^ve 
minutes." 

'' I gOt" said Basil. 
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" These gates will not long remain closed, I suspect,'' 
observed Sir Everard. 
** Rosalind ! Pray God bless me !" whispered Basil. 
The maiden's heart was full, almost to bursting ; her eyes 
swam in tears, the pure and holy prayer came forth almost 
silently, but not so silently as not to reach her lover's ear, 
who felt, while hastening down the dark stone staircase, as if 
joy and happiness were his companions. When he reached 
the postern, the light streamed upon him from the window 
of Sir Everard : he looked up, and saw she had been peer- 
ing through the dull evening mists to watch his departure. 
Who then, despite the agitation, the fearful tumult of the 
times, was half so blessed as Basil Sydney ! 

As he passed to his quarters the night darkened, and at 
a comer of one of the narrow streets a hand rested on, or 
rather grasped, his arm — and he heard the stem voice of the 
Outlaw — 

" Come with me." 
« Whither r inquired BasU. 

** Even to the pass from whence evil would fain issue from 
our country ; but as Satan bore the light of the morning 
upon his wings when he escaped from paradise, so shall the 
man of Belial take with him the knowledge of the troth, 
although he heed it not.*' 

^' You speak in riddles," replied the young soldier, who 
perceived that the Outlaw was more than usually excited. 

** All things are riddles to the unwise," he replied ; and 
Basil Sydney, it must be confessed, felt himself mortified 
by the allusion, although he closely followed his steps. 
They soon reached the banks of the Thames, and the young 
officer noted that it was one of those unfrequented spots 
where straggling warehouses stretched their gigantic lengths 
along the river's brink, like long uncouth legers on a mer- 
chant's desk. There was no sound in the air — no stir on 
the lead-coloured waters — all was hushed and calm ; but it 
seemed like the cold calmness of destroyed hopes, rather 
than the natural quiet of an English night. Afler remain- 
ing for some minutes under the shadow of a brick wall, a 
splash in the river drew Basil's eye towards a particular 
spot, where he saw what had hitherto escaped his observa- 
tion—a boat was close in to the bank, but the men had lain 
down in it, to avoid being seen. As he was about to men- 
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tien the circumstance, his companion prevented him by 
placing his mouth to his ear, and whispering, '< Silence !'' — 
and there was a silence, so dread, so long, that Basil sin- 
cerely wished it broken, or that he was in his own quar- 
ters. The Outlaw stood like a thing of stone — his arms 
folded, his head thrown back, his feet as if rooted in the 
earth : suddenly a low soft whistle crept through the air, and 
one, still lower, replied from the boat ; then three men, or 
rather, two and a youth, came stealthily forward — and Basil 
felt that the Outlaw trembled from head to foot, like one in 
a violent agnefit. 

" The Lord hath delivered him into mine hand," he mut- 
tered between his teeth ; ** and shall I not do his bidding ?'* 

Basil Sydney saw him fumbling in his bosom ; and know- 
ing the earnestness and the dark nature of his character, he 
feared lest some political opponent was now within his reach, 
upon whom vengeance was about to fall. He seized his 
hand, inquiring, *' What would ye ?" And as the Outlaw 
shook him oft, he said, — 

*^ Peace, peace ! — it is the king ! I will not lift my hand 
against the Lord's anointed : but you, Basil Sydney, must 
hear, and bear testimony to the last lesson 1 will read to 
him who forgot the vows he vowed in Grod^s holy presence.** 
He rushed forward, and, as the unfortunate monarch was 
abont to step into the boat, seized his mantle, while his trusty 
companion Sir Edward Hales shouted, " Treachery !" and 
the king, with the brave courage of a true Stuart, drew his 
sword. 

*^ Sir Edward Hales, peace ! I seek to do your king no 
wrong ; bnt,** continued the enthusiast, <* I mean that James 
Stoart shall listen to the truth from the lips of—-" His voice 
sunk as he named his name, and the king returned his 
sword into the scabbard. 

^ It is not now the time. You would not have dared this 
in the open day,*' replied the monarch. 

^ No ; because you have hunted me as a wild beast — set 
a price upon my head— dogged me — outlawed me — and 
why ? Because I had been the bosom friend of Hampden, 
of Cromwell, of Sydney, of Russel, — ay, you may well 
shudder at his name — ^the name of your murdered victim ! 
To the end ofyour days you shall live a mark of scorn, for 
the finger of Europe to point at, because ot "f^^x V^^^c^s^ 

Vol. IL—F 
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ness ! — your children shall die childless ; and the Bon yoQ 
importuned God to give you shall be an outcast from, and 
yet a curse to, his native land. James — the wavering, the 
bigoted, the revengeful king — will be wafted by curses 
from the English shores." 

** This is unmanly," interrupted Sir Edward Hales, who 
was paralyzed at first by the suddenness and impetuosity 
of the fanatic : ^* will your majesty proceed, and suffer me 
to deal with him ?" He stood between them, more than half 
unsheathing his sword, and covering with his body his un- 
happy master, who, without reply, entered the frail boat that 
was to convey him to Gravesend. 

The Outlaw, thwarted in his intention of enumerating the 
misdeeds of the monarch, continued his invectives after the 
boat had reached the centre of the river, where James, 
standing on the prow, flung the great seal of England into 
the waters, and continued silently weeping tears of weak 
disappointment until he arrived at the ship that was to bear 
him from his crown and kingdom. 

Basil remained a calm but a most interested spectator of 
this strange scene; and, when the Outlaw turned on his 
way, he followed liis wild friend, as a child follows his 
mother's steps, without caring where they lead. 

This last act of the besotted James was, in every view, 
80 extraordinary and so unexpected, that Basil could not 
account for it ; his endeavours to do so were prevented by 
the deep but unconnected observations, the speculations and 
wild theories of his companion, who had united to a clear 
perception of what would occur, an overwhelming anticipa- 
tion of what was due to his sufferings and services by Wil- 
liam : not that he coveted aught for himself — his idol was 
the people — and to that he was willing to immolate all kingly 
power, all personal interest. He talked on like a torrent, 
until they found themselves, at a sudden turning, in the 
midst of a tumultuous crowd. Basil never could satisfy 
himself how it was that he heard no* murmur of the tumult 
on that memorable night until he was in the very midst of 
it. The combined influence of the king's desertion of his 
power, and the flood-like energy of the wild being with 
whom he was associated, completely absorbed his thoughts, 
until the blazing torches and the loud shouts of the mob, as 
they yelled forth '* Jeflfreys ! Jeffreys !— bring forth the head 
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of the bloody assizes ! — bring forth the unjust judge !'' burst 
upon hioiy with the full conviction that Jeffreys, knowing of 
the king's intention, wisely thought that London would be, 
according to the phrase, <* too hot to hold him,'* and was 
recognised, most probably, while leaving his own dwelling 
with the intention of following the king's example. 

** Gracious Heaven !'* exclaimed Basil, ^' if Jeffreys is 
really in the house they have attacked, they will most surely 
murder him.'' ' 

'^ It is not murder, by the laws either of God or man," 
replied the Outlaw. ** Did not the Lord permit the dogs to 
lick the blood of Jezebel ? and Jezebel might be esteemed 
a saint compared to him. I have seen him gloat over 
human suffering ; i have heard his laugh, like that of the 
hyena, mingle with the groans of his tortured victims. 
Dared he to have drunk blood and feasted on human flesh, 
it would have been the banquet his soul loved best. Now 
let retributive justice deal with him ; let him drink of the 
cup he hath mixed ; let despair upon earth be the prelude 
<o the eternal fire that waits for him : the time of the mis- 
creant has come ; the measure of his iniquity is at length 
fuU." 

And then he raised a cry so mighty of ^^ Jeffreys I Jef- 
freys !** that the mob paused for a moment in the work of 
destruction they had commenced against the devoted house 
in which he harboured, to ask, *< Whose voice was that?" 
The pause was but for a moment. Burning torches were 
applied against the stubborn doors and windows ; the 
frightful yells redoubled as they gave way ; and the mis- 
erable man was dragged forth to meet his doom. Had he 
been a thousand times the wretch he was, Basil could not 
have resisted the impulse he felt to save him from the clubs 
and knives of the infuriated populace, who, to render his 
identity indisputable, tossed high their torches into the air, 
until the atmosphere appeared on fire, shouting, ^^ 'Tis he ! 
'tis he !" 

Although his face was already disfigured by blood, there 
was a firmness and a bravery about the man that interested 
Basil still more for him ; he scorned the creatures who had 
eompassed his destruction: never was contempt more 
atrongly marked on human countenance than upon his, as 
alone he bayed the throng thai thirsted for hia bloods 
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Basil rushed forward with the intention of rescuing him, 
if it were possible ; but was effectually checked by the Out- 
law, still at his side, locking his arm within his own, and 
saying, at the same time, *^Are you madf He looked 
again : Jeffreys was on his knees ; they had dragged him 
down, and — ^but Basil saw no more — he felt the Outlaw 
press heavily upon him ; notwithstanding the tumult, he 
heard him groan. As Basil turned, the head of his com- 
panion dropped upon his shoulder, and he murmured, '* Take 
me away, — I am stabbed !" 

Basil, as he supported the Outlaw from the scene of blood, 
thought he recognised a face in the crowd as one he had 
before seen. It was that of the ruffian soldier, who had 
dogged his victim, like a sleugh-hound, alike through forest 
solitudes and city throngs. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

Oh ! why wouldst thou be an instrament 
To this unnatural course 1 or why consent 
To this not miracle but prodigy, 
That, when the ebbs longer than flowings be. 
Virtue, whose flood did with thy youth besin. 
Should so much faster ebb out than flow m 1 

DONHB. 

A CHANGE of dynasty, no matter how smoothly it may 
have proceeded onward, invariably produces a change in 
the manners and general aspect of a nation. The grave 
and sober puritans were very dissimilar to the eavaliers of 
the merry Charles ; and the quiet, well-ordered, and well-regu- 
lated court of William and Mary bore little resemblance to 
the slovenly and careless assembly of the obstinate James. 
The English had submitted to a great puritan governor, a 
gay Protestant king, a bigoted Catholic ruler; and now, 
truth to say, though their wishes were accomplished, and 
William and Mary seated on the throne of England, yet at 
the expiration of four or five weeks, when the popular excite- 
ment had subsided, il would appear as if the cabal of a 
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partj had triumphed, rather than as if the prayers of a 
mightj nation had been answered. William was all too 
cold — ^•*of the ice, icy'* — to win the hearts of his new 
people ; and having for a time omitted to do aught that could 
command respect — the only substitute for affection, — John 
Boll grumbled, without exactly knowing why, but as if under 
the influence of that species of irritation which a girdle of 
horse-hair must produce upon a delicate skin. He had 
cried ** Wolf, wolf!" so very often, that the nations of Europe 
began, like the boy's friends in the fable, to think there 
was in reality no wolf; and were content to remark on the 
strange waywardness of a people at once so well off and so 
sadly discontented. The English became better satisfied, 
however, when disturbances in Scotland and open war in 
Ireland drew forth the energies and valour of their chosen 
king : but with public events we have little further concern ; 
matters of domestic interest press so closely upon us, that 
we most leave the king and queen to the enjoyment of their 
crown and dignity, and, descending from the pedestal of 
history, continue a wayfarer's journey through the tangled 
paths of ordinary life. 

On a rnde, long, rambling sort of bench in St. James's 
Park, not ihen adorned with square-cut chairs at utter va- 
riance with comfort and effect — on one of these rugged but 
mstic seats, a group, consisting of three persons, were rest- 
ing afler the heat of the day. One of them certainly was 
our old acquaintance Cicely Maynard — but there was no 
infant either at her bosom or on her knee ; and though, in 
conformity with the taste of the times, she was habited as a 
Dutch market-girl, and not as a gay morris-dancer, yet were 
there marks signifying that she followed her ancient calling 
—•half dancer, half actress ; and, alas ! poor thing — whole 
mourner. Her hair was banded tightly round with black 
riband, and her arms were encircled five or six times with 
pieces of black silk ; her eyes, too, were heavy ; and her 
arm, resting on one end of the seat, supported her aching 
head. Ache it well might — her child was dead ! It is a 
wonderful, but not the less wise, dispensation of the Almighty, 
that a woman's weakness of intellect does not weaken her 
affection for her offspring. We have ourselves seen many 
instances of the powerful love which idiots have for their 
children; and poor Cicely, though not «.ti *\^\oV^^^^ ^\. ^ 

F2 
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mind so vain and weak that she could hardly be considered 
an accountable creature. Her whole aspect, as she rested 
her head upon her arm, was so soft and child-like, that she 
might have served as a model for a painter who preferred de- 
lineating repose to expression. Two bandit-looking fellows, 
habited in wide Dutch trousers, and wearing orange lilies 
in their caps, lounged at the other end of the seat, and, 
after having discoursed in a whispering voice of some mat- 
ters connected with themselves, proceeded to talk more 
loudly of the affairs of others. It is ever thus : people pro- 
claim their neighbours' business from the house-tops, and 
whisper of their own in caves and closets. 

**' Belike we may lay down our gingles and hie to the 
Lrish wars, Cape!,'* began the tallest. 

'^ Ay, there's less mumming, less sport than ever,** quoth 
C^pel ; *^ and our trade's cut up in all ways — no secret im- 
ports or exports — nothing of that sort to sweeten life and 
keep us in comfort. The very dancing they won't look at 
I teire the genus of the people's changed ; and, curse iN 
Tm changed myself, and ak^a changed ;" and he pointed witk 
his thumb over his shoulder to poor Cicely. ^ She's greadj 
changed since the brat's death ; and it's wonderful to see 
the cretur, while her feet go dancing, and she dressed as 
fine as ever — one would think 'twould keep her heart from 
sinking — but no, for every step she makes, bang me ! if ahs 
doesn't shed ten tears." 

" Ah !" grunted forth the other, ^^ it's just the natur ef 
them females ; do you know, Capel, she-things are woundy 
ibnd of their young uns." 

^^ So you've found that out, have you V said Gapei, 
sneeringly. " You're mighty clever ! but it's no great won- 
der they should be fond o' theur young uns — I liked the brat 
myself." 

<< You don't say so t It always seemed to me a piping 
chicken." 

«' To the devil with ye l" answered Capel, warmly; 
** what do you know about it! 1 tell you," and there was 
something low-toned in the ruffian's voice, a shadowing 
forth of feeling, as he coatmued, " I tell you I did like the 
brat ; and once when it crawled to my knee, and climbed 
up— I was in one of my tempers, and struck it ; I Mvk it 
was not very hard : I didn't mean to hurt it^ but it %Da9 too 
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hard a blow from a father to his own baby. Agh! the 
sound of that has been in my ears ever since, and the cry it 
gave ! Giss never loved nor liked me after ; I know she 
don't, ibr I never go near her that she doesn't shudder! 
When it died, she'd hardly let me look at it." 

** Why, your blow didn't kill it, did itt" 

^^ Kill it ! — no, thank God I no, nor harm it much ; for 
which I have thanked God on my bended knees by its dead 
body. It was a little loving thing ! — but it's well away. 
What say you to a trip across the herring pond ? Jamie will 
be there to a certainty, and there'll maybe be better picking 
there than here." 

•* What *ill you do with Aer?" 

" Do with her ! — why, leave her as a legacy to her old 
sweetheart Sandy Jemmings, Golonel Sydney's old valley- 
de-cham." 

*^ Sandy Jemmings indeed ! it's little he'd care for your* 
leaving. After the quick promotion his master got, who all 
through was more like a chip in porridge than any thing else, 
twisting and wavering from left to right, and from right to 
left : — it*8 a poor example of constancy his master set him !" 

*• True, and yet he's cried up into what they call a hero !" 
qaoth Gapel ; '* but I'm sure Sandy has a kindness for her 
still ; for when the child- died — I don't know how he made 
her out, except it was through the means of that born fool 
Ralph Bradwell, — he sent her a rose noble, wrapped up in a 
piece of a nonsense verse about friendship." 

*^ Ay, that's the sort of friendship I likes," retorted the 
other, chuckling ; *^ I always knows a man's my friend when 
he gives me his money and doesn't ax it again." 

*< Indeed it would be the best thing for her," continued 
the ruffian. '^As Ralph stays here with Sir Everard, I 
could wind him the word about desarting of her, and he'd 
blow it to Jemmings. Ye see, as I said afore, she's changed 
— set in for death, maybe— doesn't dance, nor I can't make 
her, in the Dutch fashion, which is all the go now ; and tips 
morality, and preaching like, whenever we gets into a bit of 
a flare, or makes a bounce. I can stand a blowing up, but 
I could never stand a sarment." 

** Well," replied his hopeful companion, *' nor I neither ; 
but that's not my business. Get rid of her some way. 
Have ye found out any thing of 8ttaf!'eta Qt iXv<^^t>aA^^\*' 
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*^ Why, ye know, Snap'em's been in a mnddle ever since 
he had the folly to let (what no public man like him shotdd 
do) his private spite interfere with his public duty. He 
tipped the steel too strongly rather, the night that 'Jef- 
freys was a*mo8t ended ; and there was the devil to pay 
about it, and nothing but Snap's blood to pay him with ; for 
William^s so partial to that madman Snap^em stuck, that 
our prime cove was forced to cut." 

'* Only to get under cover, eh ?'* inquired the other rascal, 
as Capel thought perhaps too keenly, for he tartly answered, 

^* Now, what is it to you ? You don't want to blow him, 
do you ?" 

*' No, blow me if I do ! though Snap'em was always too 
much for my money." 

*^ We must go : the night is about to close," observed 
Capel, **and 1 must wake her; we can always pick up 
something by the night-shows, when we get enough to light 
candies. We have gathered a great deal, too, in our time ; 
but it's All gone, isn't it?'* 

** Do you want me to be your affidavid man, like Snap* 
.'em's Bill ? How should I know whether it's all gone, see* 
Ing you always nabbed the purse ?" 

*^ Nabbed! What d'ye mean by nabbed ?" inquired Capel. 

** Ah I Flam ! ye ben't going to eotne short over us for 
a word, be ye ?" " 

*' No, but you should mind your words." 

He stooped, and shook Cicely's shoulder ; but she slept 
on, apparently stupified by grief and fatigue. '* Poor cretur !** 
he exclaimed, ** poor cretur ! I haven't seen her sleep so 
sound for weeks. I cannot wake her yet ; we have half 
an hour to spare." 

<< Capel," inquired the greater ruffian, ** can you tell rae 
if a body being killed while asleep feels any pain ?" 

*< How do 1 know !" replied his companion. 

*^ She whines so much when she is awake," insinuated 
the cut-throat, <^ that it would be a charity almost to keep 
her sleeping !" 

" Do you keep your devil's drams for those who will 
swallow them. I will not," replied Capel : " the girl's none 
of yours ; and though I am sure she'd have been none of 
mine if she had known me as she does now, yet, beyond 
u good strapping when she tucnBobB\AXA\e<,«\\e «hall always 
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be kindly treated by me. Well, I think the pleasantest 
time I ever spent was about them New Forests ; when we 
were bribed by one party, and bribed by another ; and yet 
we always did the honourable thing by both." 

^ So we did, for we did the bidding of both ; and never 
peached — never — when we could help it." 

" We may say — never," echoed Capel, " except once or 
twice, or maybe three times ; and then I got into that great 
deviPs fangs, who almost strangled me. There^s great 
changes over the beggar band nowadays. Many of them that 
1 knew at hide-and-seek down by Oulverly, Boldre Wood, 
and thereabouts, are now great men, in their coaches and 
on horseback. Bang me ! what cant names they used to 
have ! and the cheerful one Sir Patrick Hume^s going to be 
made a lord of.'^ 

** Lord bless us !" exclaimed the other, <* we never could 
make out who was who ; here tO'day and gone to-morrow 
was the way with them all. I can*t but say I might have 
tamed a penny that way, only for some cursed black letters 
what was against my own name. Oh, 1 wish I'd had lam- 
ing ! for then I too might ha' been a lord." 

** So you might ; for that same lord that is to be, told 
fintiinefl, as you and I might, and with the same sort o' skill 
here in Lon'on, making believe he was Partridge's own self; 
and, I am credibly informed, remained as a star-reader at 
Sydney Pleasance, casting nativities, and tossing cups, and 
such-like, to please my Lady Sydney, — she thinking him a 
good papist, and he a Williamite all the time ; and the pow- 
ers of the world wouldn't get her up to London now, for 
fear of being laughed at." 

^ And what keeps Sir Everard away from his place, now 
that he's got his liberty f 

^ A queer cargo that's coming tp him, as I heard Ralph 
tell ; a box, a big one too— of what, d'ye think ? — that the 
queen promised him too, from Holland.^ 

'< Money, perhaps." 

** No : dried skins of frogs and lizards, and all manner 
of nasty things, from the Dutch canals and bogs, which 
he'll set upon wires like life in his study." 

**What an old fool! And is that the way kings and 
queens means to pay for loyalty ? But what's become of 
the young lady the Outlaw gave you iheletlet to Vn!k%^.^\*' 
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** Why, she^s — but there's Ralph Bradwell, following his 
master. I wish I could speak with him, because then 1 
could tell him that I was done with Ciss." 

•'I tell you what, Capel," said the other; "they arc 
coming this way, and as she's sleeping so soundly, the best 
chance will be to leave her there, and Sir Everard's so soft 
that he'll take pity on her." 

'* Ay, the thing, the very thing ! but I cannot go quite 
away, because if they didn't, you know — " 

**Well, and if they didn't r 

*< What, leave her to starve t No, not that yet ; I am not 
80 tired of her as that comes to, yet ; though. Heaven knows, 
I wish her a better master." The rogues moved off quietly, 
one saying to the other, ^ Who is that with Sir Everardf 

** Why, don't you know ! Sure it is Father Frank." 

•• Father Frank !" 

" Ay, manufactured into Mister Francis ; and now, instead 
of the mistress, he sticks to the master. Capel, why is a 
tailor the best trade going !" 

*• Bang me if I know !" 

" Why, because he is a turn-coat** 

"Stuff!" 

By this time they had sheltered themselves within one 
of the little arbours that Charles had planted near the 
water, and where he loved, accompanied b^ puppy c^gs 
and puppy courtiers, to feed his water-fowl. Sir Everard ad- 
vanced slowly, followed by Ralph, still his master's shadow, 
and in close conversation with ilfr. Francis. As he drew 
near to the bench whereon the poor deserted creature slept, 
he stopped suddenly ; and Ralph, who considered her, in 
all innocence, a sort of ancient playfellow, told his master, 
in his own simple way, her sad, sad story. 

" But here, alone, in this park, where she may become the 
victim of any scoundrel! — the poor forest flower! Ire- 
member her well, and her old mother ; she was skilled in 
herbs and curious plants." 

" We'd better waken her," said Ralph. 

" Po so, and learn where she lodges." 

No sooner said than done ; Ralph applied himself lustily 

to waken the sleeper — no easy task. When, however, she 

was fairly wakened, she recognised her old acquaintance 

with childish glee, courtesied reverently to Sir Everard and 

ihe priest, and looked anxiouaVy To\vcAtox\i«t Qoisf^<aaBDSs«u 
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To the question of <* Where do you lodge ?" she replied^ 
while tears burst freshly from her eyes, '* In the churchyardi 
with my baby ;" then looking at Sir Everard, while again 
courtseyingt she said, *' I would dance for you, sir, but I can- 
not ; my feet are sore and swelled ; but I think I could sing 
you one of the old forest songs;" and throwing her voice 
into a high key, she commenced a stanza from a ballad even 
then accounted old, — 

** * For, ah ! her gentle heart is broke, 
And in her grave scone must thee bee.' ^ 

** Grave I** she repeated ; ** the grave is for forgetfulness, 
it it not ? It is cold, and dark, and lonesome, and yet 1 wish 
to be there. I used to sing merry songs once ; but the notes 
come thick and heavy from my lips ; yet I will try — try — 
an it please you, sir ;" and again she couriesied to Sir 
Everard. 

** * She filled the skyM with the smoke of her shott. 
And her enemies' bodyes with bullets red hott ; 
For one of her own men, a score killed she — 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambre V 

^* I canH turn it now, sir, with spirit — for Pm still think- 
ing of the robin red-breasts who covered the babies in the 
wood with leaves. I saw one in my dream just now,** — and 
then she burst into tears. 

The kind baronet felt his eyes moisten, and his lip 
quiver. 

** 1 do not know where they are gone,'* she continued, 
** nor do I want to know, for he beat my baby ; but if you 
will give me a little food, and let me lodge my nights in the 
churchyard, I will sin^ for you and Mistress Rosa all day ; 
I will, indeed, as long as 1 live, and that will not be long,*' 
she added, with a sigh. 

" Bring her home, Ralph, bring her home, — the poor 
stricken deer !" said the baronet. 

** Under favour,*' replied the priest, ** as we have to pass 
Whitehall, it would look rather strange to see Sir Everard 
Sydney—** 

^' With a priest and a dancing-girl in his train,** smiled 
Sir Everard : *^ but never mind, you are Mr. Francis, and 
my kind friend ever ; she, — perhaps, if any of the White- 
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hall knaves see her, and jest, they will only call her one of 
my singular specimens of natural history." 

As they continued their walk and their converse, Sir Eve- 
rard observed to the ci-devant priest, " 1 cannot think what 
is the matter whh Rosalind. She has completely lost her 
animation ; she mopes and broods like a dove that has lost 
its mate ; her spirits are broken ; she seems now far more 
like a prisoner tlian when she shared my gloomy chamber in 
the gloomy Tower. Methinks the change that gave me 
freedom brought her care." 

*' I think you hardly did right in receiving Mistress Mar- 
garet into your house, when liberty came so pleasantly to 
you. I cannot help thinking that she causes Rosalind much 
uneasiness, though she treats her so kindly." 

'* There is something I do not quite like about Mistress 
Margaret ; yet what could I do ? Lady Sydney has the 
highest opinion of her, as you know ; and when the poor 
girl appealed to Rosalind for protection^ she could not avoid 
granting what was in her power." 

'^ The very thing I think, as far as regards Mistress Rosa- 
lind ; but methinks Mistress Margaret had no need of that 
protection. Major Raymond was surely sufficient safeguard 
for his sister." 

" Why, poor fellow, he was so deeply implicated in the 
politics of James that he is himself among the outlawed 
now ; and, doubtless, by this time in Ireland, where I sup- 
pose we shall hear of his figuring away at the head of the 
malecontents. Margaret showed sufficient affeciion by tend- 
ing him during his accident ; and it was her brother's express 
command that she should seek Rosalind's company : — nay, 
what could she do ? — you would not have had her follow him 
into exile ?" 

** Had Rosalind a brother so situated, she would have fol- 
lowed hijn anywhere. She would not have deserted him in 
his direst trouble. Why, Major Raymond could hardly 
leave his bed when his sister quitted him !" 

** Rosalind is a noble specimen — a very noble specimen 
of her sex," replied Sir Everard affectionately. " I have 
many things to be what the world calls proud of — many : 
my family, unstained and ancient ; my museum toil/ be^ 
when I receive the additions her majesty has gracioiislj 
promised — the finest in England! my son — methinks ny 
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fere for him is so deep, so tender, that it cannot be called 
pride ; but I feel more proud of Rosalind's devoted duty in 
the hours of my sad affliction than of all else put together. 
She is indeed a glorious creature !'' 

^I heard from Lady Sydney this morning." 

^ Indeed !"* 

** Tes, Sir Everard,** continued the good priest, who, to 
do him justice, had ever borne his faculties meekly, consid- 
ering his temptations and examples to a contrary course ; 
** a lady has taken refuge at Sydney Pleasance, and claims 
the protection of your house, until she can follow her asso- 
ciates to another land.*' 

^ Who is it t There is little doubt of my pleasure in serv- 
mg her.** 

*^ The Lady Mary Powis. I am sure you will regret to 
hoar that the rabble have almost destroyed the beautiful 
prionr of St. Mary's I" 

** The brutes ! — but it is ever thus when a sudden jerk up- 
sets the balance of power ; no matter which party gets the 
upper-hand, it is sure to play the tyrant. The Lady Mary, 
I hope, will consider my house as her own so long as she 
requires it My Lady Sydney should have written me upoA 
this point herself; for, had it been necessary, I would not 
have tarried for the present of natural wonders which hef 
majesty has most graciously promised me : nothing, not even 
the boa, that wonder of the world, which swallows buffaloes 
to the very horns, should have detained me in London." 

The worthy baronet spoke in all the simplicity and sin- 
cerity of his warm heart ; but the quizzical priest thought of 
the crows, and one or two other adventures, and smiled, al- 
though his heart was heavy and earnest about many things. 
His religion, or rather the power of his religion, had fallen 
lower than ever ; and he who had triumphed would have 
been trampled upon, had it not been for the friendship of 
the unchanged and unchangeable Sir Everard. We could 
wish that this were a place to say all we know to the 
advantage of the Catholic priesthood, unbiased as are our 
feelings by aught save a deep sense of the friendship and 
kindness which those who were dear to us experienced 
daring times of popular tumult from more than one popish 
minister, who, when in the full flush of power, not only re- 
membered mercy, but, what is more difficulty ^ufttloel JL 
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benison be on their memories ! their spirits long ere this 
have met in heaven ! 

How enviable would be the power of passing invisibly 
from house to house, and of lifting up the curtains of men's 
souls, not with any intention of setting forth their deeds, but 
simply to learn wisdom, — to muse, and meditate, and pon- 
der o*er the various movements, the acts, and scenes of that 
eventful drama — Life. 'Tis a huge picture ! A monstrous 
mass of incongruities, of faults and falsehoods ! — the 
smile, to hide the rottenness of friendship ; the kiss, that 
savours of disgust at what it kisses; the softened voice, 
tuning itself to melody, that so it may appear most gracious 
where most it hates ; the courtier^s bow, bending so meekly 
o'er a plodding heart : — the painted cheek is the most honest 
fraud in all society, for it tells plainly of its origin and ob- 
ject. But there's a better light in which to view the pic- 
ture, — when first the daybreak touches it; when young 
honesty speaks what it feels, and joys in all ; holds 
sympathy with kids and flowers, and cherishes the ten- 
der things that, tenderer than itself, need much support 
Oh ! 'tis a gladsome time — that time of youth ! yet do 
we value it more in the retrospect than in the possession 
— just as we prize the day-beams most when groping in 
the dark ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I wonder what the grave and wise 

Think of all ub that love ! 

Whether oar pretty fooleriea 

Their mirth or anger move. 

They undentand not breath that woida doth want ; 

Oar aighf to them are insignificant. 

CowLir. 

cMALiio), the gentle heroine of our story, was seated 
B in her uncle's comfortable domicil, near the Park, 

ring 

** The sweet soUtude of self,** 

d Mistress Rachel Brown was announced as craving to 
lange a few words with her. Rosalind rose to receive 
nty damsel with more courtesy than an underbred per- 
would have deemed necessary towards one of inferior 
. ; and yet her manner was altogether free from that 

formality which says, if we may presume to alter a 
, ** Stand back ! I am higher than thou." Had not Ra- 

been ushered in by name, it is piy^bable that Rosalind 
Id not have recognised her, for truly she was a walking 
a me of the times ; and it was natural to surmise that 
father had not seen her in this new guise, or the simple 

would not have permitted her to go forth so capari- 
id. A tight sleeve, with a cuff above the elbow, in imi- 
n of the coats worn by the gentlemen of the period, 

garnished by a profusion of lace-ruffles, lappets, and 
elows. Her hair, the only beauty she possessed, that 

once been permitted to fall in graceful ringlets, was 

combed up from her narrow forehead, and surmounted 
ules of riband and lace, disposed in tiers ; upon the top 
irhich was stuck a small hat, covered with flowers, a la 
r^re ; and from this flowed a veil of ample folds. Either 
ittse of the Anery or the company, \&ie ^otCKs} ^^^tS^ 
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did not seem at her ease : the triumph of her father*^ party 
had rendered her a most enviable person among citizens 
and citizens' daughters, yet she felt out of her sphere, and 
could hardly reply to the inquiries which Rosalind made 
after her parents. She pulled out the silk of her capacioas 
farthingale to display its beauty, and had at least the con- 
solation of finding it was much more costly than the plain 
satin robe which the young lady wore. As she grew satis- 
fied with her dress, she rose in her own esteem, and so 
gained confidence ; while Rosalind, hiving exhausted the only 
topics of conversation which they could enter upon together, 
waited to learn the object of her visit. This seemed to 
Rachel rather a delicate matter, for she repeated her obser- 
vations toaching the Monument, the progress of. St. Paul's, 
the price of taffeta, the king and queen, their own new 
Goaeh, and *' our apprentice, Master Joseph :** had Rosalind 
retained her original spirits, she would have been highly 
amused at the dignity extended to the apprentice. We may 
laugh at the narrow limits of poor Rachers conversation ; 
but, alas ! she would meet many females, ay, and many 
beyond the limits of Temple Bar, to keep her in counte- 
nance, even in the present day. At last Rosalind's eye 
gave an involuntary glance towards the old-fashioned time- 
piece that stood in gilded majesty upon a carved bracket. 
Rachel also looked upon the tell-tale* 

" Oh dear ! — it will be soon our dining-hour." 

*♦ I have dined." 

^^ Indeed ! Oh, la ! They say the queen likes late din- 
ners — somewhere at three or so* I think, though, that 
abroad they dine pretty much $us we do. Did Colonel Syd- 
ney dine at home T 

*' Colonel Sydney !" repeated Rosalind, astonished at the 
question ; " yes, he did." 

*' Oh ! I am very glad of it ; for I suppose you are good 
friends now — quite good friends," she added, with an ap- 
proximation to familiarity which Rosalind could ill brook. 

*' We have never been otherwise, to my knowledge," re- 
plied the young lady, betraying, however, a good deal of 
emotion, and turning to adjust some flowers in a vase. 

'* La ! Well, I'm sure I was afraid that something had 
put it in your head, that — that — that — Captain — I mean 
Colonel — but he was Captain Sydney ihen^ you know ;— 
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that — he had a sort of a kindness beyond friendship for me ; 
and indeed, indeed, Mistress Rosalind, he never had. Yoa 
saw him one night, I know, when he came to my father's, 
and I was in a lower room, as yoa may remember, mistress 
— and many cavaliers I saw, and many papers I received : 
— but that night, Captain — Colonel Sydney, having sud- 
denly heard that you were consigned to my father's care by 
yon know whom, came to know how you were, and all 
about your journey — and even gave me flowers to put on 
your table ; and as he went to the gate, the light inside your 
room showed you at the lattice, and to you, lady, he kissed 
hb hand ; nay, on my life, it's true ! and — I won't gainsay 
but I did fancy at the time — that — it might have been to 
me, — and perhaps I returned it ; and, considering all things, 
I ought not ; and Joseph made a great fool of himself about 
it ; poor fellow ! Joseph's a good lad, — very, indeed, Mis- 
tresa Rosalind ; particularly now, when he has got five more 
eurls to his periwig, and his Sunday hose reach considerably 
above his knees." 

** And what does your father say to that?" inquired Rosa- 
lind, anxious to keep the conversation in its present channel, 
while she subdued herself into a temperate mood. , 

^ La ! why you don't suppose he lets my father see him 
so ! Oh, no ! But do you know, Mistress Rosalind, my 
father has really got a curl round the poll of his bob ! he 
has indeed ! I got Master Saunderson, the barber, to weave 
it in while he was taking his afternoon nap ; and the best 
of it is, he has never found it out, though Joseph says he 
only pretends so, as he likes the sausage curl, but could 
not confess to adopt it because of what he calls consistency. 
The lady-mayoress observed it, however, at church last 
Sunday ; for, when we were coming out, I saw her look at 
my father, whisper her daughter, and then twirl her fingers, 
as if to say, * There's a curl !' My father, mistress, is very 
old-fashioned, and my mother says he was born so: but 
now I must go. You see, Colonel Sydney was not to 
blame— if— " 

*^ I beg," said Rosalind, interrupting her, ** that you wiB 
say nothing more on the subject. I assure you — *' 

And here the unpremeditated falsehood, so natural in lore 
affaurs, arose to her lip, but was quickly and effectually 
repulsed. 
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** I assure you,'* she contixraed, *' thatt knowing the par* 
ticular opinions of his father, I griered he should* attempt 
to deceive you ; and I was sorry* very sorry, that you had 
caused uneasiness to one who, doubtless, in a little time, 
when you are both older and wiser, will make you a fitting 
husband." 

This was delivered with marvellous dignity and pro{H*iety. 
If Rosalind Sydney had arrived at the age of twoscore and 
ten, so redolent of maxims and reminiscences, she could not 
have delivered herself with more correctness. At first poor 
Rachel looked a little ofiended ; but the look and the feeling 
were alike of short duration. 

*' I believe you are right, mistress,** she replied, some of 
her father's sound sense influencing her mind ; *^ I believe 
you are right. We did indeed expect that this great change, 
which turned a prince into a king, would push forward as 
citizens into the very flower of the court. But, la ! now, 
why your gown sits in marveUous easy folds, as compared 
to mine, though it took me such a time to settle ; while yourst 
lady, looks as if it settled itself.** 

With this simple description of the difference which reallj 
exists between those accustomed and those not accustomed 
to what the world calls finery, the printer's daughter took 
her leave, furling her fan the wrong way, and stumbling 
over the soft carpet, that yielded all too easily to her solid 
tread. 

**And 80," mused Rosalind, *'the flowers which shone 
so joyously and so gayly on my dressing-table that morning 
were his gift ! And yet methinks he shuns me, and I shun 
him. We meet daily amid the bustle of the busy crowd ; 
and sometimes he speaks, and looks as he did on the day 
when he saved my life. Shame upon me ! to think that one 
with his high soul could dally with that simple girl ! Poor 
thing I it was kindly and well done in her to come on such 
aa errand — 'twas kindly done ! and I to lecture her, and 
preach ! — her, who cherishes a true and fitting love for one 
of her own rank — her, upon whom no ban has been left by 
the dim record of old superstition — her, who is of honest 
blood and spotless name — her, who may be won and 
wed—" 

She paused, then paced the room, and many feelings 
struggled within her bosom. She could not support the ides 
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ot informing her uncle of her doubts that she^ was his 
brother's child — to whom then could she cling 1 — And yet, 
were she not a Sydney ! There came a hope the brightest, 
the dearest of her life ; yet one she dared not think upon. 
Alice, she who could solve the mystery, had disappeared ; 
and Rosalind truly believed had done so, more to be rid of 
her importunities than for any other purpose. Margaret, 
though to all outward seeming a dear friend, she could 
neither love nor confide in. More than once the idea crossed 
her mind of communicating the Outlaw's story to Basil 
Sydney ; but Basil, she thought, wavered — now warm, now 
cold — appearing at one moment all tenderness, and at the 
next absent and almost unkind. It had been her custom for 
years, when under circumstances of great perplexity, to 
open her Bible at hazard, and with reverential belief adapt 
to her peculiar situation whatever text her eye first rested 
on, making each holy line both an amulet and a stafif— an 
amulet to scare away all evil thoughts, a staff whereon to 
lean for kind support. 

She again seated herself in the embrasure of one of the 
curtained windows, and was poring over a passage that 
seemed indeed appropriate, when Basil Sydney's deep-toned 
voice interrupted her revery. 

*^ You had a smaller Bible than that once, Rosalind, had 
yon not ?" 

Although she had not heard him enter the apartment, and 
although the sound of the voice she loved so well always 
sent the blood rushing to her cheek, yet there was no hesita- 
tion in the bright ingenuousness of her beaming eyes as she 
replied^-— 

<' Indeed I had !" 

** And you gave it away ?" 

«' I did not give it ;iway. Colonel Sydney ; I lost it in » 
mysterious manner." 

** Cousin, the truth, the holy truth ! Cuthbert Rajrmond 
has that book : nay, I have often thought to mention it to 
you ; but feeling that I had no right to interfere in what was 
so entirely between you and him< — ^" 

But Rosalind was never disposed to remain quiet under a 
false accusation ; .and she would not suffer Colonel Sydney 
to proceed* , 

fcft I — I give a Bible to Major Raymond ! I insult the qkhL^ 
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generous Cuthbert, with hi^ stern Catholic feelings, by pre- 
senting to him a Protestant Bible ! He never coald have 
said so." 

•< Good, generous Guthbert, as you are pleased to tern 
him, Mistress Rosalind, is not here to confirm your 8tat^ 
menu" 

For an instant the maiden*s eye flashed fire ; but the next, 
she laid her hand gently on Basil's arm, and, looking into 
his face, said, whUe tears were clustering on her eye- 
lashes, — 

*^ Golonel Sydney, do my words need confirmation ! Ask 
your father, if the child of his bounty ever condescended to 
equivocate !" 

There was no resisting Rosalind's truthfulness. Basil 
sunk upon the seat by her side, and, taking her hand withia 
his, exclaimed, — 

'^ Forgive me, Rosalind, forgive me ! do not again speak 
of it ; but answer me — only this once, — did any love-pledges 
pass between you and Cuthbert T 

**' You must, indeed, deem me light of love, sir," she 
replied, withdrawing, or rather attempting to withdraw, the 
hand he had taken, *' to suppose me a giver of love-pledges 
where none were sought. Let me pass to my chamb^; 
why should I tarry to be insulted ?" 

*^ Insulted, dearest Rosalind ! I, who have watched and 
worshipped — who would brave death and disgrace,— 
would fear no ban, heed no reproof, if, instead of avoiding 
me, you treated me even as a brother ! There is not a 
dangler, not one of the new court-gallants who visit at this 
house, but finds more favour in your sight than your poor 
cousin Basil I I heard my father this same morning discours- 
ing with Father Frank upon your conquest of one of King 
William^s favourites. Why, if yoa mean to change your 
state, am I not your friend — your nearest kin save one, and 
so entitled to your confidence ! Yet, Rose, I would not see 
you married." 

There is something so entirely delicious in the feeling 
that we are beloved by those we love, that it lulls to rest aU 
troubled thoughts ; and when Rosalind felt the breath of the 
warm sigh which Basil breathed almost upon her cheek, she 
forgot all else. Ah ! those know little of the great passioa 
of our nature who think it emblemed all by smiles. A sigh 
teUa Imt more in its soft impTesaVve eVx\^«a&«. 
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'* Tet, Rose, I would not see you married!*' and then 
the sigh ! 

*' I neither like King William nor his favourite," murmured 
Rosalind, after a short pause ; '' he is so stiff and statue- 
like : one's heart goes so naturally with the unhappy 
James." 

*^ I hare discovered the cause of your late coolness^ 
cousin ; although we hare not known each other very long, 
yet now I read you rightly. At Beaulieu, my star was on 
the wane, and then you loved me. Nay, contradict me not, 
or I will whisper it ; the kiss upon your hand, just such a 
one as this — in the sweet friendliness of cousinship — no 
more. But in the Tower ! — Blessings on you, Rosalind ! 
you were an angel there to my poor father, though some- 
times cold enough to Basil. Now I am Colonel Sydney, 
and yoo disdain prosperity, I'll doff my epaulets, affront the 
king, send generous Cuthbert here to take my place ; and 
then — who knows, when I am poor and friendless, a wan- 
derer on the world's bleak heath, but you will love me, if 
for DO other reason, because that I am grown unfortunate." 

^ Why did you think I gave a book to Major Raymond T" 
Rosalind made this inquiry so suddenly, and without heed- 
ing his observations, that Basil had hardly power to arrange 
his reply* He did not wish to create a schism between her 
and Margaret, then Rosalind's guest, and yet he could not 
answer without implicating the sister of Raymond. He 
evaded the point awfully enough ; but when he sought to 
rally Rosalind on the conquest he had before alluded to, he 
could not sufficiently conquer his feelings, and again up- 
braided her for treating him with so little confidenee— • 
** More," he said, *' like a stranger than a brother." 

" You do me wrong," she replied. " The only reason 
why I have not advised with and consulted you is, because 
I feared — I fancied you took but little interest in what con- 
cerned me ; and yet it was within the last hour that I medi- 
tated to confide in you the only — the great secret of my 
Ufe." 

Basil threw up the window to admit air ; for Rosalind's 
agitation was so extreme that her lips trembled violently, 
and she could hardly articulate her words. 

'^ My own dear Rosalind !" he exclaimed^ passing his 
arm tenderly round her waist, ^* my owudtax ^o\»AXiV" 
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** Cootiii !** she repeated. ** Oh, if you knew me un- 
worthy of that title — perhaps, Basil, you would spurn roe 
from you. Only promise, faithfully promise, that what I am 
about to reveal will remain sacred." 

*' Mistress Pepys !" interrupted a servant, opening the 
door ; and before our heroine could regain her self-command 
sufficiently to receive her, the female court-calendar had 
advanced nearly to the centre of the room. Rosalind saw 
that all hopes of speaking to Basil, for at least an hoar, 
were at an end ; and how she was to receive nothings and 
give nothings in return was to her a matter of dismay, ez« 
cited as she had been, and full of her important secret 
Basil could hardly behave with due civility to the old lady, 
who had been so much with the courts and courtiers of past 
reigns ; but luckily Sir Everard Sydney entered soon after, 
with Father Frank and another gentleman, so that the lady 
was secure of at least two good listeners : Sir Everard 
always felt so much real pleasure in seeing others happy, 
that, had the gentlewoman's stories been twice as long, and 
ten times as tedious, he would have waited patiently their 
termination. 

At length he found space for a word or two, and mentioned 
that he had been to visit one on whom bis present ma- 
jesty would willingly confer the greatest honours and the 
highest dignities, but that he would take seat' neither in the 
Lords nor Commons. 

*' Ah !" observed Mrs. Pepys, '* I well know who that is ; 
there is but one, I believe, who would be foolish enough to 
cast from him the favours of which his majesty makes offer. 
But he was always wild and wayward, — no making any 
thing of him : he was a great friend and companion of your 
poor brother, Sir Everard, which Pepys used to laugh at, 
for your brother was so gay, so gallant — always in love. I 
remember, while Harold — (I suppose from his not accept- 
ing any tide the tale is true, that nobody knows who he redly 
is, or what to call him)— Harold was stern, and cold, and 
reserved ; yet, dear me ! — they were inseparable — always 
together !" 

How Rosalind's heart beat ! Alas ! alas ! the silent, 
afler all, are the benevolent of society : — how many stabs 
which pain and fester to the heart's core are inflicted at 
random by your light talkers \ who mevia wo harm^ good 
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! and yet, from utter carelessness, are ever inflicting 

e is principally angered now," said Sir Everard, ** be- 
of the apprehension of the Earl of Arran and Sir 
t Hamilton." 

h ! cry you mercy !*' exclaimed the old lady ; *• and 
an that be, when the Commons, I heard say, have not 
hanked King William, but permitted him to dispense 
le habeas corpus till the 17th day of the next ensuing 

h !" said Sir Everard, ** see what it is to be in favour. 
8 a stretch of confidence in the crown that would not 
leen granted to James, even while Argyle and Mon- 

were in open rebellion. But my friend had unfortu- 

formed a Utopian scheme of politics — one where 
ly and benevolence were to be sole directors ; and the 
i his imagination formed has fallen to the ground. His 
I are as far from being realized as they were when 
; sat upon the throne !'* 

hear it confidently reported," whispered the lady to 
ind, '' that tight-laced stomachers will be commanded, 
) plaid satins admitted at court.** 
ervant interrupted this confidential disclosure, by in- 
ig Colonel Sydney that an orderly sergeant waited for 

the hall. 

ile Sir Everard was conjecturing the probable purport 
\ message, Basil hastily re-entered. ^ 
here is news !" he said : <' the Scottish regiment of 
arton, commanded by Mareschal Schomberg, has 
led on its march to Ipswich, seized the military chest, 
led the officers who opposed their design, declared for 
James" — (be it observed, that at this point the excel- 
'ather Frank rose from his seat with a look of exulta- 
and glanced contemptuously at the sleeve of his 
*ed coat) — ** and with four pieces of cannon begun 
narch for Scotland. I must immediately to Hampton 
; although, as I hear that Fubsy Grinkel is to pursue 
with three regiments of Dutch troops, I suppose we 
sh are to be set upon the honourable task of double 

while they win honour !" 

low Heaven bless thee, Basil, my son I" exclaimed Sir 
urd ; "be not chafed at such a fancy* I would not Vm 
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a king for millions — ^behold, he is but a stock to pin faults 
upon !'* 

*^ Rosalind, dear Rosalind !" whispered the soldiei, m he 
pressed her hand ; ^^ Rosalind ; when 1 return, which will be 
in a few hours, you will prove to me that I possess yonr 
confidence." 



CHAPTER X. 

Wert not fondnesie then 
T' embrace the shadow of tine blisee ? And when 
My paradiae all jOowen and fruits doth breed, 
To rob a barren garden for a weed. 

Habington. 

'^ Whither now ?" questioned Margaret Raymond, enter- 
ing Rosalmd*s bedroom, where she was, unassisted by any 
one, putting on her hood. 

*' I am going out for a little time," was the brief reply; 
while it did not escape the notice of Mjairgaret that her 
fingers trembled during her employment, and Siatshe looked 
pale and agitated. ^ 

*' To the Park, or to return some calls t" again inquired 
Margaret. 

^* Neither," Was the concise answer. 

*' Shall I go with you, Rosalind T" 
F «« No — oh no ! — ^I must go alone : but there are books and 
some German music in the saloon ; and doubtless there will 
be company. Do not, I entreat you, look so proudly, Ma^ 
garet Raymond ; there are secrets we must not breathe 
even to the air.'' She waited for no comment, but fastened 
the clasp of her cloak, and, ere Margaret could again speak, 
she had flitted from the room. Such mystery was so on- 
usual, the manner was so strange, so unconnected, so 
abrupt, so diflerent from the gentle Rosalind's wonted habits, 
that Margaret's astonishment knew no bounds* She had 
lately often seen her low in spirits, anxious to withdraw 
from society and indulge her ^* thick-coming fancies^ in tbe 
solitude of her own chamber^ where there was no eye to 
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see, no ear to hear ; but abnipt or unkind she had never 
before known her. She heard the hall-door shut, and looked 
£roiii the carved balcony into the street to ascertain what 
path the maiden took, and noted, with painful and humbled 
feeling, that all who passed turned to look after the lady, 
the beauty of whose figure could not be concealed even by 
the thick folds of her wide mantilla ; and yet Rosalind's 
step was not as it once was, buoyant with happiness — spurn- 
ing the ground with the lightness of innocence and youth : 
above all, Margaret marvelled that she had gone forth alone 
and unattended, seeing that she was ever timid, and it was 
then long past noonday, when there was a mingling of 
strangers and gallants in the streets, a mixing of soldiers 
and laymen, a bustle and a noise that might have startled 
and confused a more courageous and experienced walker. 

« Would that she might never return !" was the half-mur- 
mured wish of Margaret as she turned with a dignified air 
from the casement to avoid the gaze of a group of ofiicers 
who were lounging in the neighbourhood of Whitehall. The 
next moment she was speaking to the simple-minded Sir 
Everard Sydney of '* her dear friend Rosalind," and inquiring 
if he knew whither her steps wended. 

The worthy baronet had forgotten her request, to which 
he had yielded after much hesitation, that she might be per- 
mitted to visit the Outlaw, who was at length slowly recov- 
ermg from his dangerous wound ; he therefore became 
alarmed at her absence. '* Alas !" he exclaimed, '* as well 
might a pigeon from the dovecot at Sydney Pleasance be 
turned loose amid the rooks of Beaulieu, as my pretty Rose 
into the streets of London. Poor child ! whither would she 
go ! — perhaps to see the finery Madam Pepys talked of aa 
being at the powdered lady's over-against the Spanish Nuns, 
at the comer of the new street close to Temple Bar ; or, — 
but if she had gone there, mistress, she would have taken 
you with her --for I hold it no small merit in my dainty 
Rosalind that she seems to care more for your tiring than 
Jbr* her own ; or perhaps it is that you, being the more 
4||tely, set off the milliner's finery to the best advantage. 
BiMie is a forest fiower ; but the roses of my Rose have faded 
lately. We must get her again among the trees, and 
wooda)^ and rivers ; a^then she will sing with the lark, and 

Vol. IL— H 
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dance in the sunbeams, as blithely as she did before I vai 
led into captivity." 

«* Never !" exclaimed Margaret, looking like a young 
Pythoness. " Never, sir : the heart's yonth is soon past, 
and other thoughts and higher aspirations must take th< 
places of our childish and lighter feelings." 

Sir Everard looked displeased. 

•• Now, by Su Paul ! 1 am right glad," he replied, •* that 
she is not by to hear your prophecy ; for I would not that 
her ear imbibed what — your pardon, young mistress— 1 
must call the cant of philosophy. The heart's youth does 
not pass, as long as its purity and innocence remain : if 
the spirit which the Almighty breathed into it be not wick- 
edly contemned and cast forth — if the pure and genuine 
promptings of Christianity be not forgotten — if we continue 
to note the transformation, mysterious but most beautiful, of 
the sleeping grub to the brilliant butterfly — if we mark the 
tiny green leaf ripen into the full ear — if we remember that 
winter reposes only that it may burst forth into the blessed 
spring, — we shall learn that the changes which the sickly 
in mind deplore are but the steps to an immortality the hap- 
piness of which we may well take on trust, seeing that it is 
in the keeping of Him who weighs the earth in a balance, 
and yet clothes the lilies of the field, that exist in all their 
vigour even when their green leaves and silver bells have 
faded from our sight. We sear our own hearts by the 
cherishing of sentiments we are directed to expel ; we be* 
come discontented, and call our discontent knowledge ; we 
forget that all knowledge which doth not increase our hap* 
piness is spurious, and not to be trusted. My head is gray 
now, lady, and I have suffered much ; yet my old heart leaps 
at the wild bird's song, and rises in anticipation of the time 
when it will be free to enjoy the minstrelsy of angels. No, 
tto^ my Rose will be as light-hearted as ever, by-and-by ; 
she is too good to be long unhappy." 

There were points in Sir Everard's rhapsody which 
grated sorely on Margaret's conscience ; but she determined 
to shield herself by her misfortunes, and, sighing deeply, an- 
swered, •' That we are too spt to judge of others by our- 
selves ; her sad circumstances, thrown as she was upon the 
compassion of strangers, had added years instead of months 
to her feelings ; so that she felt like a cypress in a farden 
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f>r roses f* and continued winding herself so skilfully into Sir 
fiverard's good opinion, that the kind old gentleman apolo- 
gized for his warmth, and assured her, as he had often before 
done, he hoped she would ever consider him as a friend and 
a father. 

In the mean time, Rosalind continued her solitary course. 
Our readers must follow her steps, and enter a splendid sa- 
kMMi, well and richly garnished, with an ample quantity of 
iKwks and pictures, and all things rich and noble. Now it 
is occupied by two persons : — one an aged man, thin and 
attenuated, worn, and of an anxious nervous aspect; his 
linen is of the finest texture, and he is lying upon a couch 
of the most Rowing velvet, whose bright colour renders his 
extreme pallor the more apparent ; there is much dignity in 
the expression of his countenance, but there is also much 
discont^it united to much severity ; he is one rather to re- 
spect than love, and perhaps to dread more than either. He 
lookn a stem proud man ; but occasional flashes of his bright 
gray eye speak of a wild enthusiasm, so earnest, so deeply 
seated, that, after all, it may be the predominant principle of 
Ids highly endowed, but always excited mind. 

Beside him sits the young and beautiful Rosalind — beau- 
tiful notwithstanding the almost deadly paleness that over- 
apreads her cheek. There — enveloped in the massy folds of 
thick silken drapery, the pearls of her gorget not mora 
white than the small shining teeth left almost bare by the 
parting of her foil hot pallid lips — there she sits : and there, 
upon that splendid couch, within those tapestried walls, re- 
clining on the richest cushions, lay Thb Outlaw of the 
New Forest ; not the petitioner for sanctuary at St. Mary^s, 
— not the living tenant of the charnel-house, — not the 
banned and blighted outcast from the laws and immunities 
of society, — but the favourite of the king ! Did we say, he 
was not now banned — he was not now blighted? We 
were wrong : the ban could be removed, the breath of roy- 
alty could dissolve that into thin air; but the blight? — 
wo ! wo to the blight that withers up the heart, and bums 
its finer feelings even as fire consumes stubble ! 

The Outlaw^s countenance expressed neither quiet nor 
triumph ; its character was still the same ; circumstances 
tiad changed : the king — the Protestant king reigned ;— 
and not only so, but he had fuUy reco|[nised the vast and 
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important services which the enthusiast had rendere< 
cause, and was grateful for them ; but he was eit! 
humane or too pohtic to deem his speculations for th< 
aught but wild and unnatural dreamings. William 
intention of commencing a war of extermination aga 
Catholics, nor did he regard them in a dangerous lig 
clear and powerful mind saw distinctly that their rei 
over, and their religion, in a political sense, dead for 
England ; he was no crusader, nor was he blood-thirs 
did he exactly believe that the followers of papistr 
without the pale of salvation : upon this point he 1 
quite settled his opinion, nor, indeed, did he trouble 
much on the subject. With this temperate yet rigi( 
the fanatics could not imagine William the true- 
prince they had looked for : the fact was, they thir 
blood, although they argued themselves into the be! 
they only demanded justice ; and it is one of the b 
pages in the history of William's administration, that, 
contending factions, he managed to prevent excess 
the early period of his reign, and subdued, or at le: 
within bounds, the implacable spirit of hatred, dur 
whole of his comparatively tranquil and prospen 
minion. 

Therefore it was that the mysterious person of < 
still looked, when in the enjoyment of every luxury, 
contented as when he shared the wild deer's lair, and 
the forest for roots and acorns : his mind could not I 
fied with external advantages ; the one great passioi 
aoul was still unsatisfied. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The godlike maid awhile all silent stood, 
And down to th' earth let fall her humble eyet ; 
While modest thoughts shot up the flaming bioody 
Which fir^d her scarlet cheek with rosy dies : 
But soon, to quench the heat, that lordly reigns, 
From her fair eye a shower of crystal rains. 

At length, a little lifting up her eyes, 
A renting siffh way for her sorrow brake, 
Which fromlier heart 'gan in her face to rise ; 
And first in th' eye, then in the lip, thus spake. 

Phinxas Flbtchsr. 

CAN only repeat what I have iM you, maiden,^ said 

ero of our story, as he looked mournfully into the face 

isalind ; ^^ I know you cannot be the infant upon whom 

i a mark imprinted by my own hands: it was a 

traced out in sportiveness — ^I could be sportive once 

emblematic of your name — stamped in the skin ; an 

learned in India." 

t might have faded, sir !** 

mpossible !^' 

>r have been rubbed out !** 

mpossible ! Besides ,** he continaed, ^* the eyes, the 

the general aspect — so different from either of your 

)S6d parents. Your mother was so dark, so eagle- 

Jl that might be ; but the sad mark, are you quite sure 
one ?" 

jady, the slightest touch stains the petals of the lily ; 
is no blemish on your skin.** 
(salind burst into tears. 

have long desired to see you, sir,^' she said, after 
ning her composure, *' but my uncle, for some time, 
d not let me come, because of your sore hurt; and 
1 he gave consent that I should visit you, which be did 
might, it was with an injunction that I should read or 

H2 
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sing to you, to cheer your heaviness of spirit. I have done 
neither. I have been selfish ; only thought of self, when I 
should have thought of you, dear sir, and of the means to 
wile away your sadness. So sad it must be for you to have 
been thus exiled from the court, where all long for your 
presence." 

The Outlaw smiled bitterly, but Rosalind did not note it. 
She sat pondering over her mysterious destiny. Sud- 
denly a bright flash passed over her cheek, and sparkled in 
her eyes ; and recurring to a feeling we have ofWn noted as 
predominant in her mind — 

^ Perhaps,** she exclaimed, ** I may be honourably born. 
] may not be compelled to blush when my father's name is 
named, or shrink at the sound of the dear word mother— ^ 
sound to one such as I have thought myself so rarely uttered. 
I may — " 

^^ Do not argue thus,** said the Outlaw, fnterrupting her. 
^ Do not argue thus. What honourable parents would desert 
their chUd T 

Poor Rosa's hopes again fell ; joy departed from her fine 
features as sunshine from a fair landscape. 

'^ 1 have spoken, or rather hinted, to my uncle my doubts 
upon this subject, but he laughs at my conjectures ; and, tO' 
confess my weakness, I was gratified by his incredulity^' 

" But your nurse ?" 

** I could gain nothing from her ; when, after my only 
interview with you, I questioned her again and again, she 
would either answer me in such a sort that I could not speak 
until her humour changed, or else she would continue silent 
as the grave. Once, and once only, wearied by my impor- 
tunities, she said that I should know all some time or other. 
While at the Tower, we hardly ever met ; and at the t^m« 
mencement of the Revolution she disappeared with Major 
Raymond,' who was badly hurt in saving James from in^ry 
in the palace yard. She was much bound by the ties of 
Irish fealty to Major Raymond, with whose family she lived 
for many years." 

^^ And so she followed the soldier-papist ! I remember 
those Raymonds well, when I was in Ireland, — high, cold, 
blood-thirsty Catholics. Know you where he is ?" 

Rosalind did not know, and if she had known she would 
liot have told, for she rightly thought that the bitterness and 
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persecution with which the party in power sought to visit 
the sins of those whose sun had se(, would be exercised 
against him. 

^ She must be found,** persisted the Outhtw ; *^ and if she 
cannot be made to confess by fair means, there are ways ta 
compel confession." 

Rosalind shuddered. 

** She was a kind and tender nurse to me in infancy, and 
has been ever since ; so faithful and so true." 

^ So false, you mean, young girl ! So false, like all her 
people ! Has not her whole life been one continued lie ? a 
gross, palpable falsehood ? They are all J^iars, and will have 
their portion hereaAer in the lake that burns with everlasting 
fire." 

** Now Grod forbid !" said Rosalind, meekly ; ^^ and God 
forgive her ; for I, whom she has sinned against, do so, and 
that right heartily." 

** But Justice will have sacrifice," replied the enthusiast r 
'* pale boys and puling girls prate about mercy in the mere 
drowning of a puppy-dog. You cannot strangle a vile rat, 
(NT twist the necks of the cursed vulture's brood, but they 
cry — ^mercy ! You should have more strength of purpose. 
Think you not that among the Philistines which Samson slew, 
there were both women and their babes who knew not sin ? 
Peace, I say ) I tell you again that Justice will have sacri- 
fice. He sits upon the whirlwind and carries the thunderbolt 
in His right hand ; the nations of the earth are at His feet, 
scattered like dust beneath His steps ; they are but little in 
the balance, yet will he render its allotment unto each. 
* Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord !' " 

It was on Rosalindas lip to reply that the text continued, 
*^ If thine enemy hunger, feed him ;" but she felt that gentle 
omd becoming difi«lence which is one of the brightest oma- 
naents of woman. She remained silent, but her agitated 
feelings could not long be restrained ; she obliged the singu- 
lar being again to repeat the facts which led to the conclu- 
sion that she was not Sir £verard'8 niece, and then clasping 
her hands in agony, she exclaimed, — 

^ Oh that I could but know who I really am ! My uncle, 
niy kind uncle Sydney ! have I been an impostor, a counter- 
feit, living upon his bounty, whhout having even the slender 
claim I thought that I possessed I How shall 1 tell him ! — 
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how communicate that I am not of his blood — not his niecet 
his own Rosalind — but a cheat — a vile impostor ! Sir, 8iii 
my heart is breaking — I cannot support this suspense. I 
will find Alice, and appeal to her for the truth. I am sure 
she will not see my misery, for it is now past all enduring ; 
and the proud Lady Sydney, who so often insulted my 
dependence, how will she triumph when she finds that I am 
indeed the cheat she would have had Sir Everard think me, 
before I knew the meaning of the word !*' 

*< Poor child ! poor child !" repeated the old man, kindly. 
<< Poor, poor child ! it is curious to see how strong are the 
heart's first struggles under sorrow ; how it battles with 
distress, and wars against despair and disappointment ; how 
vigorous its efforts to combat and overcome ; but sorrow is 
the strongest, — ay, young maid, sorrow is the strongest, — it 
is drawn into the heart by the first breath that we inhale of 
this world's air — a small, small seed, but still it grows, and 
grows, and twists, and twists, until it crushes the poor heart; 
and then — ay, tJien we die ! Weep not, nor think you ha?e 
incurred a desperate debt. Sir Everard gave you food,--- 
you gave him love ; he gave you clothes ,-~you paid their 
cost in duty ; he granted you a home — and Grod provides 
that for the small birds and the butterflies that dwell among his 
trees and flowers, — and for that home you gave him grati- 
tude. You paid him as Christians pay their God — they 
give Him gratitude, duty, love, — such did you give Sir 
Everard. I envy, I alniost envy my old friend such interest 
in your heart — for it is guileless and young, full of good 
thoughts and holy aspirations, — a fresh, pure heart. Let it 
beware of two temptations — perils to men and women- 
love and ambition.'^ 

Rosalind sighed, and Rosalind smiled : what the sigh 
was for we leave our lady-readers to divine ; the smile 
was such a one as indicates a disbelief in the possibility of 
peril existing without our knowledge : the Outlaw had read 
human nature frequently, and read it well ; albeit, like all 
who read it much, he liked less the volume itself than the 
extracts that are made from it. 

•* How shall I tell Sir Everard ? How can I assure him 
of the positive fact that I am not his niece V 

*< I will do it for you ; and you may depend on his zeal 
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and care to solve the mystery that hangs over your hirth. 
Is there any one else that you would wish to make ac- 
qaainted with the circumstance ?" 

** I have no right to conceal any thing, hut — no, sir, — no- 
let the truth be told ; it shames me not, for I was innocent 
of the imposture.** 

^* Suppose you should turn out to be a child of her own, 
that she had palmed upon Sir Everard as substitute for the 
true Rosalind T' 

The maiden shuddered at the thought, and she repeated 
the sentence, ** The true Rosalind ! My very name is not 
my own ! I have not been ambitious, sir, but fear me I 
liave been too proud ! — Perhaps I am a peasant's daughter : 
uid if so, it is better than to be base^homJ'* 

*^ Ay, pride ! pride !*' soliloquized the Outlaw ; *' it is the 
tin that made angels fall and devils triumph P 

When Rosalind was about to return home, she thanked hef 
tiost for all the interest he had taken in her strange destiny, 
and apologized for the trouble she had caused ; promising 
;he next time they met to fulfil Sir Everard's directions, and 
lalk and sing to cheer his loneliness. 

She could hardly have arrived at Sir Everard's, when that 
HTorthy man set forth on his accustomed visit to his friend. 
rhere are few things in the annals of friendship more extra- 
jrdinary than that which existed between these two most 
iiseimilar men. Opposed to each other as they cer- 
ainly were in all the feelings and tastes which form the link 
>f souls, and bind heart to heart — the . calm, unpolitical, 
gentle Sir Everard, and his wild, caballing, fierce^/Hend/— - 
iie extreme quiet of the one contrasted so strangely with 
;he feverish restlessness of the other, — and yet, they were 
positive brothers in love. Sir Everard*s affection for his 
son had been increased sevenfold 'by the attention which 
Basil had paid the Outlaw on that fearful night, the deeds of 
which were never effaced from the young man*s memory. 

The astonishment of the baronet when he heard what 
Rosalind wished, yet dreaded, should be communicated to 
lim, can hardly be imagined : his grief was so heartfelt 
ind so distressing — for the sorrows of the gentle have a 
*earful reality about them, which violence cannot express. 
Elosalind not his brother's child ! Rosalind not his niece ! 
Dould it be credited? — was it possible? Bitter were hia 
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invectives against Alice ; and then, with the same breath, 
he blessed her for having brought so great a treasure into 
his family. What would he not give that she was his bro* 
ther's child ! Then came the darling hope, he had not 
dared before to think upon — and he as quickly gave it words : 
— She was no relative ; no Sydney blood flowed in her veins 
to ban their name, their unpolluted name. She was not a 
Sydney, but she might be one, Basil, he well knew, loved 
her ; but the small couplet, the rude rhyme, — it might be 
framed in sport, it might be framed in malice, — had often 
shrouded the fair object of his heart's desire ; and he had 
scarcely dared to avow that affection to himself. What 
matter who she was, so she was not a Sydney ! 
. Rapid were the baronet's thoughts and words, and rapidly 
did they urge on each other's speed. It ia as refreshing as 
a mountain-breeze, in this world of coldness and calculation, 
to meet a man whose words are as the mirror of his sooPs 
thoughts, who speaks as quickly as he thinks, and thinks so 
well and kindly that he is sure to be. beloved for the sweet 
truths he utters. How to find Alice was Sir Everard's 
ohiefest care and greatest difficulty. Had William been as 
forgiving as a saint, he could not have shown favour or mercy 
to Major Raymond, who bruited his attachment to James by 
words and deeds ; and the brave daring that had put his life 
in jeopardy was sufficient testimony of his sincerity. It 
was universally believed that Cuthbert had, ill as he con- 
tinued, gone to Ireland to assist in the organization of troqw 
to fight against the Williamites ; and Alice had disappeared 
with him. Many of as humble rank as the poor Irish nurse 
had fallen victims to the popular phrensy that excited the 
mob against the Catholics ; and Margaret Raymond failed 
not to insinuate that Alice had consulted her own safety ai 
much as her affection for the son of her old ehieftain, by f<^ 
lowing him away from the field of danger. 

Sir Everard arrived at home whh a heart more full of the 
spirit of joy than it had been for months. It never entered 
into his calculation that the whole mystery might be a crea- 
tion of his wild friend's brain. One, and only one, idea had 
obtained possession of his mind. Under the portico of his 
own dwelling he encountered Basil, who had quickly returned 
from his visit to his quarters : passing his arm affectionately 
within his son's, he led him to the library, where the priest 
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was comfortably seated in a high-backed chair, turning over 
the leaves of one of his favourite books. This apartment 
was very different from Sir Everard's sanctum at the Plea- 
sance ; nevertheless, it bore marks of his taste and pursuits. 
His genius had taken a wider range since his facilities of 
extending his collection had increased. Basil stumbled 
against sundry skins and preparations, dried monkeys and 
featherless ostriches ; and, as he took the seat his father 
assigned him, fell against a mummy, which in it sturn fell 
on the peace-loving priest, and bestowed a due portion of 
dust and cobwebs upon his well-brushed coloured vestment. 

*' I really wish, sir," said Basil, ** I really wish, dear sir, 
that you would not stuff up this place with so many dis* 
agreeable and ugly things. Why, Father Frank," — the priest^ 
who was brushing his coat most industriously, lifted up his 
finger in the attitude of admonition. ** Well, Master Fran- 
cis, then," continued Basil, '' Master Francis's new drab 
suit is almost spoiled by the dust ; and indeed, father, I have 
DO time now to listen to — " 

•* To what, Basil T 

** Why, to any lectures about these things,'* continued the 
ungracious son, kicking the skin of a shark, that lay at his 
feet, with great disdain against a tailless lynx. " I have so 
much to do — so much to see to. There is now no doubt in 
the world of William in person commanding an expedition 
against the rebellious Irish ; and in that he must^ employ 
more than his Dutch troops." 

** Basil, thou art an ill-conditioned boy," replied Sir 
Everard, mildly ; *•* a sad youth. And concerning the mum- 
my, it is a rare and valuable — " 

*• My dear sir, I am sure it is every thing that you could 
wish, and I am delighted at having obtained it for you ; but 
DOW I must really go." 

**Stay — you mistake as to the mummy; it is not ex- 
actly—" 

•*' Then I will get you another ; half a dozen, I dare say, 
•ir," interrupted the impatient soldier ; ** but 1 cannot stay 
DOW — ^I must really go." 

*'* Haifa dozen!" ejaculated the delighted naturalist, who 
had been gradually creeping on to the sin of antiquarianism ; 
««six! six perfect ones— perfect! You did not say quite 
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perfect, Basil ? You were overreached in that one ; it hai 



no nose." 



" I am sorry, very sorry, sir, but go I must. I could nibt 
stay another moment for the world ; even now those cursed 
— (f beg your pardon, sir, for swearing) — those Dutch sqaab- 
like officers, tobacco-eating, brandy-drinking vulgarians, are 
like a parcel of watch-dogs about the king, reporting the 
deeds, words, and looks of every officer who has good 
English blood in his veins. I could not stay another instant 
for a score of mummies." 

^' Very well, Basil!" said Sir Everard, in his usual quiet 
manner, as Basil reached the door. ** Very well, Basil ! 1 
only wanted to speak to you about Rosalind; but some 
other time perhaps will do as well." 

*^ About Rosalind!" repeated Basil, withdrawing his band 
from the door, and advancing to his father. ^^ Oh, sir ! that 
is another matter altogether. I can hear any thing you h&ve 
to say about her." 

** You cannot stay another moment for the world, you 
know," persisted Sir Everard, whose unusual excitement of 
spirits betrayed him into something approaching badinage* 

**0h, sir !. but any thing relative to my cousin !" 

*^ But the squab-like Dutch officers," said his father, ** may 
take advantage of your absence." 

'^ Leave me to manage them. Here, now," — and the 
young colonel seated himself very calmly in the seat his 
father had so kindly placed for him when they first entered 
— ** here, now, sir, will I wait quietly until you ^have said 
what you intended." 

^* I fear it will inconvenience you : perhaps Rosalind's 
future settlement in life may not be more interesting to you 
than a score of mummies." 

*^ For Heaven's sake ! my dear father, do not chide ne 
80 severely for a little impatience. Rosalindas future settle- 
ment ! What can you mean T 

** Another page in the heart's book," said Sir Everard. 
<« We curb and bridle Time, to suit our own desires ; but 
we suffer him to gallop off with the hours of our friends." 

Basil bit his lip ; and then looked up so anxiously in his 
father's face that the appeal was unanswerable, except by 
the information which Basil longed not more to hear than 
his father to communicate. 
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Two or three times the haronet cleared his voice, and 
began unconnected sentences as to his affection for Rosa, 
bis gratitude for her obedience, his trust in her virtues, his 
admiration of her character : he reverted to her attention to 
him in prison, her duty, her gentleness, her talents ; even 
her beauty was eulogized in terms of admiration and 
tenderness. 

*^ She has never given me a moment^s uneasiness— never 
cost me a doubt, a fear, a sigh, or a tear, except, indeed, 
such tears as love sends gushing from the heart when it is 
all too full for words ! Even you, Basil, will not be angry 
with me for the confession that I rested more upon the idea 
that Rosalind would be the prop and companion of my very 
old age, than I did upon the hope that circumstances would 
permit my son to be always with me.'' 

1'he old man paused, and Basil trembled with an unde- 
fined dread that his father's preface was to be followed by 
some announcement which would chill his very soul. 

'^This hope,'* continued Sir Everard, after gulping down 
a glass of water that stood near him on the table, *' is now 
past. Rosalind is not my brother's child !" 

"Not!" echoed the astonished priest. "Who, then, is 
she ?" 

Sir Everard could not tell ; he would have given, gladly 
given, half his wealth to know : he related distinctly all the 
Outlaw had told him, and once telling the tale hardly satisfied 
Basil's curiosity. 

" I thought with pain yesterday, my son,*' said the kind 
father, "that I perceived on your part an attachment to this 
dear girl, which circumstances would have obliged me to 
repress. I would rather see the headstone placed upon your 
grave, than see you wedded to a cousin. You are not igno- 
rant of the reason ; but now — " 

Basil seized his father's hand, and pressed it to his lips 
without a word. 

" We must find this nurse forthwith ; for, after all, her testi- 
mony is absolutely necessary," said the priest. "And, 
having found her, I think I could find means to force open 
confession on a point which so deeply interests us all." 

^^ But, Father Frank, you must have known this,** said 
Basil ; " it could not have been concealed from you/' 

" Private confession is a sacred depositee never divulged— ^ 

Vol. IL-^I 
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never violated ; but I can assure you that I did not know : 
and whenever I pressed Alice on the subject of confes- 
sion, which i did frequently, she told me she feared to make 
what, in the expressive language of her country, she called 
' a clean breast,* because she had one sin to tell, that she 
should carry with her to the brink of the grave ; and tell it only 
when the pains of death were on her, to save her soul from 
everlasting fire. This, doubtless, was the cause of her 
avoiding the sacraments of a religion to which i have every 
reason to believe she is sincerely and perfectly devoted." 

*' But Rosalind — may 1 seek her, and say — ** exclaimed 
Basil. 

" Say — that I will be a father to her,** interrupted Sir 
Everard. ** Sure I am there is no churrs blood in her veins. 
I will, indeed, be to her a father ; and you may be a hrotheft 
if it please you — that I leave unto your wisdom !" 

Wisdom, indeed ! — a lover's wisdom ! What could Sir 
Everard be thinking of when he framed so silly a sentence! 
One might (with a difference) as well talk of the wisdom of 
fools, the piety of sinners, the honesty of lawyers, the bra-' 
very of cowards, the patriotism of reformers, or the unblem- 
ished honour of a courtier. Wisdom of lovers ! Alack ! 
they have none, good sir ; they act in a minute, and gain 
wisdom in years. Cupid's arrows were never yet tipped 
with wisdom ; they are more frequently steeped in the wa- 
ters of repentance. 

Colonel Sydney's heart had been taken by storm ; but it 
had been kept by the virtue, the modesty, and discretion of 
his heart's mistress. He admired the beauty of the case, 
but he cherished the diamond it contained ; and it needed 
not another word to send him flying from the library to the 
door of Rosalind's chamber. He knocked — there was no 
answer: again — still all was silent. As he turned from 
the door, he did not observe that a female servant was stand- 
ing weeping on the staircase. 

He flew to the little apartment she used to call her own : 
the harpsichord was open, and some duets were scattered 
upon it which he had heard Margaret and her singing to- 
gether that morning. Margaret's drawings (and she ex- 
celled in that accomplishment) were scattered over the 
table ; and a handkerchief he had seen Rosalind embroi- 
dering was on the ground. He knew not why, but despite 
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his haste he placed it in his bosom, and hastened through 
the suite of rooms where they received company-- still 
there was no Rosalind ; and as he again crossed the hall 
to tell his father he could not find her, the weeping servant 
arrested his progress by saying — 

" My young lady is gone, sir." 

'* Grone ! — who is gone ?" 

'* Mistress Rosalind, sir." 

*' You are mad !" exclaimed Basil, turning deadly pale, 
and leaning against a pedestal for support — '*you are 
mad!" 

<' [ am Mary Kahal, the poor Irish girl that Mistress 
Rosalind was so good to," said the poor creature, sobbing 
as if her heart would break ; ** and all the servants know 
as well as I do that Mistress Rosalind is gone ; and Mistress 
Margaret knows it too." 

As soon as Basil could speak, he made his father under- 
stand that Rosalind was not in the house; and Margaret 
Raymond was entreated to come to the library and explain 
what had occurred. At first, she requested to be excused — 
she was ill, agitated, and unable to bear the presence of 
any one. The servants could only say, that soon afler 
Rosalind had gone out, Alice Murrough made her appear- 
ance among them, and demanded to see Mistress Margaret, 
as Mistress Rosalind was out ; that Alice remained shut up 
with her for some time, and during that period they had 
heard their voices loud and fierce ; that on Rosalindas return, 
she also went to Margaret*s room, and remained but a short 
time, when the bell was rung, and the servant who answered 
it told to pack up a portion of Mistress Rosalindas ward- 
robe, under Alice^s directions. During that time Rosalind^ 
they said, was writing, and what she wrote she gave to Mar- 
garet : that then a hackney was sent for, and Alice and 
Rosalind entered together, and the coach drove off; but such 
was the agitation of the servants, so great was their com- 
motion, that they could neither tell the number of the coacb, 
nor where it had been ordered to drive to. 

Immediately Sir Everard went himself to Margaret, and 
desired she would give the letter which the servants as- 
serted she had received from Rosalind. 

She requested Sir Everard to spare her till the morning, 
or at least for an hour or two, prommi^^^ >SoaX ^Vk«^ ^^ 
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shock her feelings had experienced permitted her to spesk 
on the subject, she would tell all she knew ; but denied 
most positively that she had received any letter from Rosa- 
lind. 

This was a state of suspense too agonizing to be endured ; 
and Basil entreated the priest to command Margaret to 
meet them, and unravel what she could of the mystery. 

•* I do not think the young lady cares much for the com- 
mands of our holy church," said the priest } ** but 1 will do 
as you desire.** 

In a little time he returned, accompanied by Margaret, 
who appeared to have regained her self-possession, although 
her cheek was pale, and her eyes looked swollen and heavy. 
Her rich robe of red satin was clasped round her slender 
figure by a golden band, fastened by a clasp of the most 
brilliant diamonds, and a star, formed of the same glorious 
jewels, glittered on her brow. These were the only orna- 
ments she ever wore, and they agreed well with the gor- 
geous style of her matured beauty. When she entered, she 
did not walk boldly into the room, as was her usual custom, 
but sunk into a recess near the door ; and as she sat, the 
folds of the rich dark satin drapery assuming a still more 
sombre appearance from the position of the lights, while the 
diamond star glittered dazzlingly on her forehead, gave to 
her. the character of a young sibyl, about to enact a part in 
some mystic sacrifii'c. 

^' Spare me. Sir Everard ; spare and forgive me, for I am 
innocent ; innocent of any knowledge of — of any participa- 
tion in — the event which I perceive has caused such distress 
to my most kind friends. I never thought it would have 
terminated thus, although I knew Colonel Sydney had re- 
corded what I once hinted about a Bible that he saw in my 
brother's possession.'* 

She paused. The game she played was bold, deep, and 
dangerous. Her fortunes were cast upon a die ; and her 
danger, her moral destruction certain, if she failed. 

'* Go on," said the priest ; for neither Basil nor Sir 
Everard could speak. They remained silent, gasping almost 
lor breath. 

^< On her return this evening, she told me she had received 
proof that she was not your relative.'* Again Margaret 
jMiused. Her eyes glanced ta^^xdVY onet vVl« «.ouatenaBcet 
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of those she addressed. The silence was deep and heavy. 
She drew her breath with a suffocating effort, and contin- 
ued : ^' She said she could no longer remain here, but was 
determined to — accept the hand of — my brother !" 

^* Impossible !** exclaimed Basil. '* Major Raymond fled 
three weeks since !'' 

Margaret had worked herself up to the point she wished ; 
and, summoning all her courage, she rose from her seat, 
and taking Sir Everard's hand within her own, she raised it 
to her lips, respectfully dropping at the same time her knee 
upon the hassock on which his foot rested. ** Forgive me, 
sir ! 1 practised deception both towards you and Colonel 
Sydney on the subject of Cuthbert's departure ; but i call 
God most solemnly to witness, and pray that the gates of 
heaven may never open to my sorrowing spirit, if 1 had an 
idea of the strong tie subsisting between my brother and 
Kosalind. I knew there was a slight affection, an inter- 
changing of small gifts, a brotherly and sisterly kindness : 
it was only to save Aim, to render Attn more secure, until he 
was able to depart, that I joined with Alice in keeping his 
abode secret. I felt it was necessary to do so, as we could 
not trust any of his associates.'* 

" Not trust me P' said Basil. " Did I ever betray — " 

*^ Not you ; but it would have placed you in a most painful 
position to have known his hiding-place, and yet, as an 
officer of the present dynasty, been obliged to keep a trai- 
tor's secret. 1 dreaded that the very air of heaven should 
know it kissed his cheek ; and I concealed the fact of my 
brother's being still in London from every human being, from 
his dear friend — from all but Rosalind ! Alice we frequently 
admitted secretly into the house, to tell me of his health ; 
but, through Rosalind's absence this evening, the servants 
saw her enter. I little thought— oh ! sirs, how can I 
confess— -that one so dear to my heart's friendship should be 
so wanting in right maiden modesty ! 1 little thought thai 
while we slept she wandered forth secretly to his poor 
led ing, night after night, and pledged herself his wife." 

Basil ground his teeth in convulsive rage ; then, starting 
from his seat, he struck his head violently with his clenched 
hand. Sir Everard's agony, though less violent, was not 
less intense. There was only one person who seemed unaf* 
fected by the scene, and that was Father Frank. Never for 

It 
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a single moment was his eye withdrawn from Margaret ; be 
looked as he would read her very soul — so deep, so earnest 
was his ^aze. 

" Father !" exclaimed Basil, " 1*11 not helieve it ; I cannot 
believe, nor can you, this foul aspersion. Your pardon, 
Mistress Margaret ; your hrow need not grow pale at the 
assertion. You may be yourself deceived." 

^ Colonel Sydney," she replied, with a dignity that had 
80 much of the purity of truth that the priest^s doubts vrere 
weakened — '* Colonel Sydney, I love both my brother and 
Rosalind too dearly not to be willing, if it were possible to 
prove her freedom from the blasting influence of hypocrisy, 
to sacrifice all that a maiden honourably can, with willing- 
ness, with joy ! Cuthbert and myself have been alone all 
our lives in this cold world. 1 have had nothing else but 
him to love, nothing but him to cling to upon earth ; yet, 
from henceforth, I cannot love him as I used ; I cannot 
think of him who taught my friend deception such as she 
learned to practise, with any other feeling than — I must not 
name what I so strongly feel towards one I was so proud to 
call my brother. What am 1 now ? A poor, houseless, 
friendless creature, thrown upon the benevolence of stran- 
gers ; and yet — but I came not here to speak of my own 
griefs. You, sir, whose paternal care was o*er her for so 
many years — " 

*• Said you she left no letter — left no message — no token 
— no word ? nothing to explain ?" interrupted Sir Everard, 
all the warm affections of his nature gushing from his eyes. 
** Oh ! Rosaline' — my child, my more than child ! — my 
heart's first-born ; whom I loved, cherished ; and who, in 
her turn, loved me as child never before loved father ! There 
is some necromancy here, and for once Til bid the stars be 
read, that I may search it out ; the thing were else impos- 
sible. No word to me — no word to Basil ? — Basil, my son !** 
continued the old gentleman, looking to where Basil sat, the 
light of the fading lamp resting on his head, which was 
nearly buried in his hands. Sir Everard rose, and went 
towards him ; the youth's fingers were twisted in his long 
curling hair. His father bent over him, murmuring such 
words of consolation as rose to his lips ; and the priest, 
knowing that the day had dawned, opened the shutters: the 
light came rushing in ; and Margaret covered her eyes, and 
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^gain sank into the recess she had ocenpied upon first enter- 
ing the library. 

Basil returned no answer to his father*8 caresses, and 
Margaret ciaimed Sir Everard^s permission to retire. Again 
he asked if there had been no letter for him — no message 
)f consolation or of hope ; and again the wily maiden 
mswered, ** None." The old weeping man bade ** God bless 
ler!*' — and hid his face in the cushions of his seat. 

Father Frank opened the door, and, as Margaret bowed 
n acknowledgment of his politeness, he said, *' God recom- 
•ense thee through this life and the next, according to the 
ruth thou hast now spoken !" 

She started— shuddered — smiled; and« without another 
rord or sign, passed to her own chamber. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Throughout the world, if it were sought, 

Fair words enough a man shall find ; 
They be good cheap, they cost right naught. 
Their substance is but only wind : 
But well to say, and so to mean, 
That sweet accord is seldom seen. 

Wyatt. 

No efforts were wanting on the part of Basil Sydney to 
iscover whether Cutlibert Raymond had really gone to 
reland, or si ill lingered in the metropolis. Night and day 
is labours were unceasing ; he had scouts in every direc- 
on, venturing even to employ the agents of the new regifne 
} trace him to his lair. 

As to poor Sir Everard, his spirit seemed perfectly broken ; 
e had no disposition to do anything, or to go anywhere. 
le was sinking almost into a state of childishness, and 
ardly was at the pains to restrain his tears before his visit- 
rs. The affairs of life passed on unheeded; the queen's 
oyal present hardly drew forth the necessary meed of 
laoks ; and, to say the truth, Ralph Bradwell seemed to tht 
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full in as much trouble as his master. Rosalind had been 
the guiding star of both ; and both sought in vain for another. 

Brano, deprived of his moderate exercise and his free 
forest air, appeared to sympathize in their griefs, and moped 
as heavily and sadly as any believer in the doctrine of secret 
sympathies could desire. 

Basil, finding all his efforts fruitless, declared that he would 
seek no farther ; that he had no claim upon Mistress Rosa- 
lind other than that which friendship dictated ; and, as she 
had chosen for herself, he had no right to pursue her any 
longer. It is worthy of remark, that he formed this reso- 
lution only when all his exertions to recover her had been 
unavailing ; then, but not till then, he grew marvelloosly 
wise. Basil, however, was no longer the Basil he had been 
— no longer flying from his soldier friends to his father's 
house, there to talk, and sing, and tarry till duty again sum- 
moned him forth. He rushed from one employment to an- 
other ; his sorrow was not that of pining melancholy, which 
sighs, and melts itself away in tears ; he fought with it as 
became a man, but still around his heart it festered : de- 
spite the night's carouse, the day's display, grief sat upon 
his pillow, and his heart was full of bitter sorrow. Marga- 
ret Raymond had entreated Sir Everard lo permit her de- 
parture the day after the disappearance of Rosalind. <* Whi- 
ther ?" She knew not ; but she could not remain a burden 
there. She would wrhe to the Lady Mary Powis, who 
perhaps would aflbrd her an asylum in the new convent she 
was about to establish at Rouen ; although she confessed 
that her belief in Romanism had been much shaken latterly. 
But she heeded not persecution ; she could glory in it : and 
if her faith were changed, she would declare it to the world ; 
but till that was the case, she entreated Sir Everard not to 
mention her doubts either to Lady Sydney or Father Frank: 
the former it would pain ; and the latter had, she knew, 
conceived an aversion to her already, suspecting her defal- 
cation upon that very point. This was precisely the sort of 
argument that would act the most poweifully on the mind of 
Sir Everard ; he appreciated her delicacy, and panted for 
her conversion ; it gave his mind something to dwell upon— 
some rest — and he began to think of Margarefas a veiy 
superior and very beautiful being ; besides, he could talk to her 
€^ Rosalind. Basil had suddenly interdicted the mention 
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of her name— Father Frank had gone down for a little timet 
he said, to Sydney Pleasance — who then had he to speak to 
him of Rosalind but Margaret ? and she spoke of her so 
kindly, with so much tenderness, and seemed so much to 
sorrow rather than to condemn — palliating her last, indeed 
her only sin, against Sir Everard so kindly on the score of 
human or rather lovelike frailty — that the baronet almost 
worshipped her, while he blamed her misplaced generosity. 
He would not hear of Margaret's withdrawing herself from 
their protection. Lady Sydney, he said, had no companion ; 
and whom could she so value as Margaret, when she should 
repair to the country ,\)r Lady Sydney visit London ! There 
was also, at times, a peculiar, a spell-like fascination about 
Margaret, a sort of power by which she commanded atten- 
tion, that Basil, when he did enter his father's house, felt its 
influence without knowing that it existed. It had been 
vainly exerted in the presence of one so superior in his es- 
timation : but, when the sun is set, we appreciate the beauty 
of the moon. Margaret ever avoided the points that could 
recall the memory of Rosalind ; the seal of silence was set 
npon the songs they had sung together. Rosalind's dress 
was blonde and gay, as was her nature. Margaret studied 
the sombre and magnificent. Diamonds, not pearls, sparkled 
upon her brow ; and she touched her harp with matchless 
skill to melancholy music-^the sort of melancholy that 
would soothe, yet wile the mind from thought. Basil heard 
Margaret admired by those of his companions who visited 
his father, although she kept them all at bay by the proud 
stateliness of her demeanour ; and, when she spoke to him, 
there was a gentle pity in her eye which forced him to 
resolve that he would not appear to her as a poor lovesick 
swain. 

It is strange, but no less strange than true, that men seem 
to look on faithfulness in love as a species of repronch, of 
which they do not like to be suspected: they deem it wrong 
to cherish fidelity ; and instead of the willow, bear the oak, 
as one should say, " See ! what care I for constancy !** 
Could Basil's heart have been read, much would have ap- 
peared at variance with the bustle of his manner and the 
proud glancing of his eye ; much, much at variance with 
the loud laugh and gay unfettered carriage by which he 
sought to make his father think that he {e\x uox. ^^ba'C^k&k^. 
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he even deceived himself: 'twas but for a little time — for the 
heart returned to its heavinessi, even as a bird to its nest. 

Soon after Father Frank*s arrival at the Pleasance, and 
while Basil was outwardly busied in the warlike preparations 
that heralded the Irish expedition of King William, the young 
soldier received a letter from his mother. It was a strange 
mingling of superstitious weakness and natural strength, and 
a portion of its contents will further illustrate her character. 
After a few introductory remarks, it continued : — 

^^ I cannot believe but that the tale of her not being Sir 
£verard*s niece is one of the mystic nets which Satan twists, 
to mislead his children from the way they ought to go. Shr 
well knew the Sydney ban, and trumped up the story, with 
some pretended assistance, to dupe your too credulous fa- 
ther ; but the veil was rent in twain, and the deformity ex« 
posed. The influence of the planet which swayed her pas- 
sions was superior to Mercury, who teacheih knavery — 
and so she fell. 

'^ It is a year of falls and changing dynasties. Great is 
the consternation, and still greater will it be ; princes and 
kings in trouble and much danger. The vial of wrath is 
still pouring out upon the devoted land. For you there is 
change, another change, the most important of your life ; 
though little did I count upon the great and desperate apos- 
tacy you have yielded to. My son to desert a fallen king I 
but the will of Heaven be done ! Princes, I have heard, are 
like to heavenly bodies, that produce good or evil times, and 
which excite much veneration, but have no rest. For the 
present ruler, he may possess the crooked wisdom of cun- 
ning, which our late king, of blessed memory, did so truly 
despise ; but as all knowledge, according to Plato, is but 
remembrance, 1 will console myself by thinking of what AoJ 
been, not of what is, and trust to God for what may come : 
even as the diurnal motion keepeth time, so doth observa- 
tion nourish both wisdom and contempt of earthly things. 

' *' 1'hrough the interposition of some unknown and secret 
power, my venerated friend, the Lady Mary Powis,is to ob- 
tain full compensation for the injuries her dwelling sustained 
during the late blasphemous and accursed riots. She has 
also received a permit to travel safely to London, to adjust 
all her affairs; and, as she goes most secretly, I purpose to 
accompany her. My heart yearns to see you> my dear and 
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>eloved child. Would that I prized you less — ^that I ralued 
less my boy, my only, only one ! that I could throw his 
image from my heart as readily as he flings down the sword 
and pennant of his most gentle and most rightful king ! But, 
no ! every echo of my frame answers to that dear word, 
mother ! and I would fain see, and hear, and look once more 
upon my child. Once ! did I indeed write once ? alas ! 
alas ! I meant that once to be eternity ! Tell your father of 
my intended journey. It could not have been him who in- 
terceded with the king for the poor abbess. Her piety de- 
serves much praise, and stimulates my zeal : she wears a 
shirt of coarsest horse-hair, mortifies her flesh, and covets 
penances and punishment. She joins with me in love to 
Margaret. I owe your father thanks for his kindness to my 
favourite, whom I do beseech to choose me out some five- 
piled velvet, of the brightest black, sufllicient to form an am- 
ple dress, and everything besides the mantuamaker deems 
necessary ; for though I shall not go to court, yet need I 
due attention to my private toilet. The holy mother, too, 
desires a veil of foreign crape, and many ells of costly cam- 
bric ; so that Margaret can have some ready in the house. 
*' And now, God shield you and protect you ! prays 

"Your Mother." 

It was with expressions of mingled grathude and sorrow 
tliat Margaret received information of her friend's intended 
yisit. 

^* It may seem thankless and ungrateful. Colonel Syd- 
ney," she said, '* but I tremble to meet your mother and 
the abbess. I think now with far different feelings upon the 
rites and ceremonies of their church : it was one of the ad- 
yantages I derived from Rosalind, and the converse I have 
heard you both enter upon at various times. How can I 
play the hypocrite? how pretend to feel what I feel not? 
how undermine their happiness, and shut against myself the 
only door which opens to me an asylum ?" 

Margaret well knew that one of the very surest ways by 
which a woman can interest a man's feelings is to talk of 
her intention of retiring from the world ; it is certain to take 
effect. Men, particularly young ones, consider what is 
ealled the world, and its associations, as the greatest earthly 
UeMing. To be well thought of by the wo^Vd^XA i%\^ V^<^ 
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in the world, to be esteemed by tlte world, to make a noise 
in the world, is, in all its various modifications, a man's am- 
bition from his cradle to his grave. 

A woman need only talk of for ever relinquishing its a^ 
tractions, to raise a general hue and cry, and excite a genuine 
sentiment of pity, from the lips and hearts of all her male 
acquaintances. Margaret was quite aware of this; and 
certainly played her cards with greater skill than coald 
have been expected from a novice. She seemed to with- 
draw from Colonel Sydney's society, evincing at the same 
time a delicate interest in his affairs, and contributing to his 
tastes and comforts ; always ready to attend to Sir Everard*8 
wishes, and endeavouring to soothe and rally his depressed 
spirits. She condoled with him as day after day passed 
bringing no letter, no tidings, of or from Rosalind : the hoar 
when the post letters were distributed was to him one of 
unmitigated bitterness ; hope seemed to revive in the morn- 
ing, but to be destroyed ere night ; and his anxiety weak- 
ened and undermined his health. More than once, doubts 
of the truth of Margaret's statement occurred to his mind; 
but the fact that Rosalind had accompanied Alice from his 
house, and had never since been heard of, was enough— it 
was the blight that deadened all his hopes. 

One evening, as Basil had been staying rather longer 
than usual listening to the tones of Margaret's harp, talking 
a little on religious subjects, a little upon the influence of 
the stars, and a very little upon the sympathies of souls, he 
was told that his valet wished to speak wiih him. 

'* I beg your honour's pardon," said poor Sandy, "but I 
never axed friendship or favour from you or from any gen- 
tleman since I've had the honour of being a soldier. 

< True and tight 
By day and night,' 

has been my motto. Whoever's king, I'm bound to sarve, 
seeing that a soldier's first duty is obedience. Who is he 
bound to, except those whose first duty is to command !-— 
and I take it, they who are born to that have an easy life of 
it, because it's a thing noways so difiicult to learn as the 
other ; that's my maxim. But the thing I vrant, ye sesi 
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r, is leare of mbsence for one week, or maybe two— for a 
saaon I have.'* 

** Leave of absence !" repeated Oolonel Sydney ; ** why, 
emminga, it is a strange time to ask it now, when none of 
a know the moment we may be ordered to Ireland. B^ 
ides, why do you want it ? I really cannot grant ii^'^ and 
/olonel Sydney was turning from the hall, when Sandy, 
Ivoking down his hair flat, said-~ 

*^ I ask your pardon, Master Basil, but I know'd you as 
k boy — and a fine one you were, very quiet, and kind, and 
ionaiderate : but to be sure, knowledge of the world changes 
all; and now Tm oolonePd over by the boy I nursea in 
ly arms. However, please your honour, I think it only 
air and honest to tell you, that if you don*t give m^ the 
save, ril take it !" 

Basil bore pretty well with many of his valet's eitraordi- 
lary freaks, but this was almost past bearing, and he was 
loth provoked and amused at the calmnesa with which the 
eUow declared his intention. 

''Take it !" he repeated ; ^'then you must be prepared 
inr the consequences." 

*^ Yes, your honour, oh, yes ; 1 know the consequences 
—to be shot is the worst ; and when my leave's up, Fd' 
'ather be shot than not." 

** You cannot be serious, lemmings t" 

** Yes, your honour, I'm always serious of late ; for, as 
he poet says — " 

** I would rather hear your opinion than the poet's, Jem- 
niogs," said Basil, dreading the quotation. 

** Thank your honour for the compliment ; but in regard 
it the leave — " 

^* Indeed it would do me harm at head-quarters, if I were 
o grant you anything of the sort. You don't know how it 
night be misrepresented." 

*^ Do harm to your honour I" said the poor fellow ; ^< God 
brbid I should be the cause of harm ! Oh, no. God bless 
ron^ sir ! you'll never have a more faithful servant than 
Sandy Jemmings." He turned away ; but Basil saw the 
ears gathering in his eyes. 

** My poor fellow,** exclaimed his colonel, ** what is the 
Baiter? You do not surely intend to pnt your threat into 
txecution T 

Vol. U— X 
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•« Please God, jes, sir; I Mrtainly do»sir. Anin ctt 
die but once, sir.** 

** But there is no honour in desertion.** 

*^ No, sir, no honour ; but if there was dishonour, I could 
noi help it. It is before me, sir, and 1 musi do it !" 

But we must permit Sandy to tell his story in his own 

way. 

*< I dare say your honour remembers the time Miss Rosy 
disappeared. Well, Master Basil, about then his honour, 
Sir Everard, brought home poor Cicely ; and the kind fellow 
Ralph, who of a certainty had half the little brain he pos- 
sessed knocked out by those fellows. Sergeant Snap'em and 
party, told me that the housekeeper had given her a neat 
little room, and was good to her. But, says Ralph, shs^s 
dying. Now, your honour, that love's a great mystery, as 
' you shall see ; for what was she to me ? — and yet I couldn't 
see her die ; and 1 couldn't think of anything else day or 
night, night or day : everything went wrong with me ; 1 was 
too late on parade, too early here. I positively turned my 
shot belt the wrong way, and mistook my sword for my 
firelock ! I could think of nothing but Cicely ! At last 
I asked Mistress Black to let me see her, which at first (that 
was natural enough, from her being an old roai<t) she 
mystified about, and would not hear of; but at last Cicely, 
the poor creeter, she said, talked of me a great deal, and so 
she thought she would let me go into the room. I*ve 
looked death in the face hundred of times, your honour; 
Fve slept among groans, and helped at many an amputa- 
tion ; and no one could say * Jemmings, your cheek is pale.' 
But I never yet knew what it was to feel as when I looked 
upon Cicely that morning. Many's the time, in the new 
forest, I thought her foot more fleet than the roe, and her 
voice earlier and clearer than the lark's. She was almost 
a child then ; and half her day was spent in twisting flowers 
about her head, in looking at her shadow in the streams, 
and in dancing on their banks. Many a day have I stowed 
myself away in; a bramble thicket, that I might see her pass, 
or hear her voice, as she sung out the wild songs that shs 
would, not sing if she thought I was on guard ! She had a 
flinty heart to me; and yet— *your honour will forgive roe, I 
hope,^ continued the poor fellow, turning away to conettl 
his emotion ; ** but my heart was not so to her." 
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He paused, and Basil sympathized with him more than He 
tised formerly to do ; not that the iron sergeant had grown 
aore interesting, but simply because Basil himself had 
tasted of the bitterness he described. We never truly feel 
for the afflictions of others until our own are recalled by their 
recital. 

'^ There's no use bothering you about it : I shouldn't have 
known her, she was so changed, sitting on a low bed, her 
head leaning against the wall, while she dressed and uo^ 
dressed a large straw doll, which she called her baby ; but 
when she saw me, she opened her isyes wide as she used, 
and clacking her bony fingers together, she cried, ' Old 
Dad ! Old Dad! is it youT (She always called me Old 
Dad, your honour, when we were keeping company: it was 
not a pretty name, but she was ever freakish.) . Well, sir, 
the short and the long is, that Ralph and I have always been 
with the nurse, when she would let us, watching with her, 
and when she did not wish us in the room, we have sat out« 
side, many a night : and she raved a deal about Mistress 
Rose ; and, as she wasn't to be had, the housekeeper asked 
Mistress Margaret to come arid see her, which the young 
lady very kindly did : but, lawk ! she knew the difference at 
once, as I said she would, and was very rude to her, and 
'sinuated a great deal that was unmannerly, which Mistress 
Margaret did not heed, saying the creeter was not account- 
able, and a deal more very kind, and comes often to see her. 
But the total of the matter is this : Cicely fancies that if she 
was carried home she would get well — 'tis a queer fancy, but 
she seems quite to build upon it ; and has been rational thiff 
morning, and talks religion, and sung a bit of a psalni -I 
taught her long — long ago in the forest, and spoke so sweetly 
of her sins, and prayed to God to pardon her transgressions^ 
and begged so earnest to be taken home to her mother. She 
has got a queer notion in her head, that if she could get to 
the fiirest, God would put into her heart the innocence of her 
youth, and so she should gain heaven : and that is the rea- 
son I want to take her there." 

^* What does her nurse say to this sudden change in her 
mind ?" inquired Basil. 

*^ She's an old fool," quoth the sergeant, reddening with 
sudden wrath, *' and talks about what ^he does not under- 
stand. She says she's set in for death ; but she Uea% I «&k^ 
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I humbly ask your honour's pardon ; I didnU mean to fly 
out : but it makes a man's biood boil when he sees such 
gross ignorance ; as if I did not know better than her. 
Why there's a colour come in her cheek, and her eyes are as 
bright as the sun-bubbles on the Beaulieu river, and she 
hasn't touched the straw doll all day, but goes on talking 
and preaching like a priest-^— ijt is quite comforting to bear 
her. Settled for death, indeed ! the old crone is more likely 
to be settled for death herself!" 

'^ Shall I go and see her, lemmings ?" 

^ Law, yes ! if your' honour would only be so good.'^ 



CHAPTER XIII. 

If the be dead, then she of loatbiome days 

Hath pasfl'd the line whoae length but loss betraya* 

Then she hath left this filthy stage of care. 

Where pleasure seldom, wo doth still repair. 

♦ *♦♦♦♦ 

And tell me, tbou who dost so mncb admire 
This little vapour, this poor spark of fire, 
Which life is called, what doth it thee bequeath 
Bat some few years, which birth draws out to death. 

Dbvmmokd. 

What is there that in sadness resembles the chamber 
where the young, and the once gay, lies dying ? Alas ! no- 
thing. Deaih ii looked to as the natural termination of age ; 
but with youth 'it is far, far otherwise. Poor Cicely was in- 
deed on the very brink of the grave» and she knew it ; and the 
little reason she ever possessed had been mercifully restored 
to her at the time it was most needed : even her faithful 
friend, Sandy Jemmings, showed by his altered aspect that 
'she was greatly changed. The room was low and confined ; 
and there were no hangings, no artificial lights — nothing, in 
fact, to divest death of its terrors, or thn)w a delusive air of 
fashion over the parting struggles of mortality. There was 
a small window, and one green tree shaded the chamber, 
which else had been painfully lightsome ; but there was light 
iufflc'ient to exhibit the workings of the poor sufTerer'a coon- 
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•nance, as the ahrirelled narae aapported her head on her- 
irm. There was also much food for reflection in the aph- 
learanee which the group preaented. The crone, whose 
sager, gold seeking eyes were all atteniion to the yovQl;: 
leirt and who seemed by her extraordinary oficiousness to 
M anxiooa to impreas upon his mind that she was a person, 
ii no common care and forethought — her arm, truly* sap- 
wrted poor Cicely's head ; but her eyes sought to read thtt 
>pinion of Basil. Cicely *s lips were parted over her pearl- 
ike teeth, and her brown sunny hair rested in shadowy 
nasses on the red corerlet. Her round, cheerful face had 
issumed a sharp and narrow look ; and her eyes gleamed, 
ather than shone, with extraordinary brightness. She ko* 
nembered Basil immediately, and beckoned Sandy to the 
side of her bed — 

^ I know you went to ask his leave to take me to my poori 
Bother ; but, Sandy, I could not go now : I feel it — sum»> 
hing so cold has taken hold of my heart, and presses it ao 
rery tightly, that I can hanlly speak to you. But do not leave 
ne again, Sandy, and, if Master Basil will sit down, I will. 
isk him a favour that will set poor Cicely*s heart at rest. I' 
ught to be ashamed to mention my infant before a gentl&» 
san, because — because, why should an unmarried girl havsf 
»ne ? and it was foretold me, that holy ring should never 
»re8s my finger, and it never did. But it was my own ; and 
liough it is buried where bee never dances, nor wild bird' 
ings, yet I should like to lie in its grave ; I shall not hear< 
!ie noise of carriages nor the oaths of bad men then. Only 
at my shroud be decent ; a little better than becomes a poor 
ancing girl." 

'* All shall be as you desire,'* said Basil. ** Yon shaU be 
Dried in your child's grave, and your shroud shall be of 
rhhe muslin." 

For an instant her eye glanced pleasurably around, as the 
speated, ** Of white muslin! oh! I should like to live to 
rnar white muslin.*' And then again her voice fell ; and 
iie added, ** But I must not think of such things now ; I 
mat think of the fine heaven, where, perhaps, I may go." 

** Shall I say anything to your mother? Can I give her 
By message t" 

Tears gnshed from her eyes ; and then, with an efibri wt 

K2 
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0ompo«ure thtt would have done honour to a greater mind, 
the said — 

^* My brother Richard, who died on the for seas, left a lit- 
tle girl behind him ; and she is as the child of my mother's 
old age. Tell mother. Master Basil,'* and she endeavoured 
to raise herself on her elbow as she spoke, ^* to cut off that 
child's curling hair, so that she may have no beauty ; for 
Fto more than a notion lately, that if 1 had had none I 
should have been happy, and liot die as I die now. May 
Qod forgive me ! Mny God forgive me I Say it, Sandy, 
say it ; and I will never call you Old Dad again." 
■ The poor creature smiled even in her last hour, as the 
name she had given the sergeant came upon her memory, 
laden with the playfulness of her early days ; and Basil, 
while the honesthearted soldier uttered a few words of 
prayer, felt a fulness of heart, and an earnestness of suppli- 
cation, that did him more honour than men are willing to 
attribute to such emotions. 

'* Another thinir, sir — tell mother to take care of my poor 
laM that I deserted; it folbwed me far through the forest 
bleating, and 1 remember I gave Jock Dean a penny to take 
it home. And Mistress Rosalind— my blessing on her! 
Ah, Master Basil, 1 saw something when I — But does 
anything ail Mistress Rosa, Sandy ?" 

The change which the allusion wrought on Basil Sydney 
was too visible to pass unnoticed, even by the dying wo* 
man. 

** Oh !" she resuoied, ** it is my sight ; for everything 
wanders, and turns, and twines in such a strange way! 
God's will be done — I am going — going ! And you will for- 
give me, Sandy ? The trouble and all? And, Sandy, if 
ever you should again meet uih, tell him I forgave him 
all — everything but the blow he gave my baby." 

^Cicely, you must forgive everything, as you hope to be 
forgiven," said Basil. 

** Must I indeed T she said. " Everything! Well then 
—I do — forgive him, form my very, very heart : and, Sandy, 
hare no quarrel with him. And, Master Basil, ask Mistress 
Rosa what small coin she keeps in her bosom, and where 
she got it. Ah ! Master Basil, do you remember the coin 
yon threw to the wayside beggar, as you thought her, when 
jraur troop passed on, all goldand lace t Oh how it glittered 
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in the suRy and how gay you looked ! And she was behind 
one tree, and I behind another ; but I shall never see gay 
troop again — never again hear music." And she clasped 
her hands, and then, closing her eyes, appeared as if asleep. 

Basil was about* to depart ; but as he was leaving the 
little room, his kindly feelings were roused by the extreme 
sorrow of the sergeant, who sobbed and wept like an infant, 
or rather like a man in bitter agony, for his tall, stalwart 
frame was convulsed by emotion, as he drew the poor dying 
girVs hand towards him, and kept it in a firm grasp. Sud- 
denly, with a great shudder, she unclosed her eyes, and 
exclaimed — 

*♦ The window ! — open it — lift me to it. Oh for one 
breath of forest air that I might breathe l^ She threw the 
coverlet off from her. chest, which heaved with its last 
throbs ; and Basil opened the casement, and endeavoured, 
with the nurse's aid, to lift her towards it — for poor Sandy 
was as helpless as a babe. 

'* Speak to me, Old Dad ! — I canriot see you ; but say 
you forgive me, and all the world ; and. Master Basil — my 
lamb— and my mother — and the — shroud you promised.'* 

Her head fell back as Sandy lemmings again endear- 
onred to take her hand. Her vain and erring spirit had 
gone for ever ! 

That night, the poor dancing girPs corpse was watched 
by two mourners ; for though three pers^ons were in the 
room, but two of them were mourners. The nurse, after 
adjusting the worn, delicate limbs in decent ordei^ and ar- 
ranging them in the muslin shroud poor Cicely coveted with 
her last breath, sat her down to sleep ; but Ralph Bradwell 
and the faithfulhearted soldier remained opposite each 
other, gazing on her face, or on one another. Ralph had 
collected flowers, and strewed them on her pillow ; and 
fresh and beautiful they looked : but her countenance had 
not the calm and peaceful expression that ofben rests on the 
featnres of the early dead ; it was troubled, and the brow 
was knit, and the lips compressed. The nurse had put 
back all the hair, but lemmings pulled it little by little 
down, until it formed a narrow braid over each temple. 

**Is it not the better for that?'* he inquired of Ralph. 
^I could now fancy ahnostshe was in one of the sly sleeps 
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she used to pretend, sitting at her mother's doofi when I 
wanted her to go anywhere that she didnH like.*' 

^* Fm thinking,'* said Ralph, ^* that as she was so wilful, 
it's maybe all the contradictions them fellows gave her 
broke her heart, for I have heard it will do so to a woman." 

>> Wilful I and who had a better right to be wilful than 
Cicely V^ exclaimed the sergeant. '' Was she not every- 
thing roan's heart could desiro I full of innocent mirth, and 
never tormented any living thing but me? And— oh! Cice- 
ly, Cicely ! it would have been my delight — my pride, to 
bave humoured you, and served you, while I lived : the sun 
of summer should not have rested upon you, the breath of 
winter should not have harmed you ! But what's the use ; 
you chose yoiur own path — thorny, and hard, and bitter was 
it. And now you are dead — quite dead, before the very 
eyes that would have joyed to see their own death comiDg, 
to save yon from harm." The sergeant covered his face ; 
and Ralph spoke, after a very long pause. 

'' Jemmings, what a very curious thing death is ! I wonder 
folk should be so frightened at it, and it is so quiet : it is 
wonderful to see how little people care about taking the 
life out of the innocent birds and things, and calling it fine 
sport all the time. And yet how afeard and frightened tbey 
are themselves when their time comes \ Many a bird has 
master set free because he wouldn't kill it ; and sure death 
ought to come easy to him, who spared it to so many." 

** I'm sure she never killed a thing in her life — not even 
a chicke^^" said Jemmings, reverting to what interested him 
most— '^ and yet death came early and hard to her." 

** Early, but not hard," quoth Ralph. 

** Hard, hard ! Sure there's the mark of it on her white 
brow. Fve been striving to smoothen it away ; for I don't 
like it there." 

*' And yet — don't be angry, Jem — bnt I think it a great 
marcy she's removed. Look there how quiet she lies ; and 
think of the life she led — a pigeon companioning with 
hawks and buzzards — a castaway, flung on the dunghills of 

life." 

<* And how should you know anything about it T replied 
the other. " I can't see the marcy — at least the marcy to 
me ; look you ! I kept a rose she gave me, or rather (for I 
wouldn't tell a lie over her bed) a rose she threw at me once, 
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out of a little bit o' spite. I kept it ; and there it is, withered 
and faded enough: but I put it to you, Ralph, do you 
think i love that rose the less because it*s ail shrivelled 
opT 

*•* I don*t s'pose you do, man ; but you would not have 
made her your wife." 

^* Wouldn't 1 1 look ye, Master Bradwell, Fve seen the 
world ; and there's many a madam holds her head high, and 
sneers at the poor creeters that want, or not knowing better, 
or bad advice, or deception, sends upon the streets; and yet 
that very madam, glittering and talking morality, is, maybe, 
worse — maybe — ay, if, secretly, a hundred times worse 
than my poor Ciss. If I'd been a sergeant when she 
knowed me first, it would have been different." 

** Ay, because of the fine lace !" said Ralph. 

<* Just so," quoth Jemmings. *' And no one can say it is 
more wicked to be caught with a trifle of gold lace, than 
with a quantity of cold coin ; only somehow I have observed, 
that a man is tied up to the halberts for stealing a leg of 
mutton, and dubbed a hero if he steals a kingdom." 

** Maybe^ so," replied the simpleton ; <' but women are 
strange creeters : who'd have ever thought that Mistress 
Rosy—" 

•♦ But hark ! there's a news horn ! Then what they 
talked of to-day is true, and James has landed in Ireland." 

The tira-la-la of the horn ascended from the street below, 
and swept through the attics, starting from their slumbers 
many who had slept soundly. 

*< It will not waken poor Cicely !" sighed the sergeant. 

•• No," replied Ralph, " but it will waken many a soldien 
I wish it would send us home to the forest." 

^* I did once, and once too often, think of the forest and a 
home ; but the thought has passed away ; now I only wish 
for a soldier's grave !" 

The horn sounded again more distantly. News had truly 
arrived that James was resolved to maintain his Irish pos- 
sessions, even if he were despoiled of his English ones ; 
and London, at the dawn of the following morning, was in 
as much consternation as if he had reappeared in' the city 
itself. This commotion lasted niany days ; and Jemmings 
was constantly occupied in attendance on Ba^il, who pant- 
ed for employment, with little likelihood of auoceaa^ \«V 
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the worthy sergeant found time to attend the remains of 
poor Cicely to her laat home — to place her with her child, 
and to strew flowers upon her grave. The love this strange 
rough creature bore to the object of his first and only attach- 
ment was as pure as it was singular ; singular in any man, 
but most strange in one of his untutored mind*-a rare and 
delicate jewel set in cast iron; a gem encaaed in the 
coarsest fretwork : yet neither the setting nor the casing 
injured the value of the precious love which the kindhearted 
sergeant bore to the unhappy Cicely. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



M 



Thou didat disdaitt my tears, j: 

But grieve not that this ruthful atone them bean ; \ 

Mine eyes for nothing serve, but thee to .weep. 

And let tbat course tbem keep ; 

AltboQgb tbott never vrould'st tbem eomfort show, 

Do not repine, Uiej have part of thy wa. 

DiVMMOiia. 

Thb excellent printer stood bowing, at the entry to the 
Black Swan and Bible, with every outward demonstratioD 
of respect, to Sir Patrick Hume, whose servant and horses 
waited him in the street. 

*' It is a good order," said the brave but careful Scotch* 
man ; *' a right good order ! — seven thousand of these mani- 
festoes. And then the regimental printing. But you mind, 
man — you mind — ^you are not to charge the government as 
if they were never to be paid for. Wb pay our debts ; and 
in more ways than one— eh. Master Brown T 

*' Indeed, sir, you speak truly." 

" No coming in at back doors now, and stealing about the 
sureets in the murkiness of night to stick up oar own bills, 
for that we dared not suffer our right hand to know whst 
our left was guilty of," 

'* Lest,'* smiled Master Brown, bowing facetiously, ^ ve 
should be lefi in the lurch." 

<• A hit, by Saint Andrew ! Oome, good master : it isnot 
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be first lime ytm have taken a pinch out of mj mdl ;** and 
M drew forth his snufi^-box, mounted in gold^ with a splendid 
wirmgormn set in the lid. ** And yet," he continued, while 
he printer respectfully accepted the offered courtesy — *' and 
jret thiSf^ and he tapped the lid, ^* nearly cost me my life." 

^ How so, good sir ?" inquired the printer. 

* At Southampton, I was wahihg for a bunch of orange 
lilies from over the water ; and a pack of us were reduced 
to herring poaching, or gathering shell fish for our food. I 
tdd fortunes until 1 had a narrow escape of the pillory ; and 
at last, as I had no snufi" for my mull, I thought I would sell 
it and by some. I tramped to a jeweller ; and to my sur- 
prise and dismay, while I was (in disguise of course) bar- 
gaining about the price, who should come into the shop but 
a Scotch cousin of my poor father's, who knew the box as 
well as she knew her own hand. She pounced upon it, and 
ia broad Scotch held me up as a thief, who had * gripet the 
mull of Sir Patrick Hume.' This was a hit too palpable to be 
rejected. The min immediately suspected that if the red- 
hooded woman before him was not Sir Patrick, he or she 
was of that ilk; and I had nothing left for it but leg bail, 
which I gave, leaving my mull, and upsetting half a dozen 
real old women in my perilous flight. 1 called upon the 
rascal since, and claimed my relic, which he returned me 
vilh a trembling hand. How busy conscience shows itself 
when there is danger of discovery ! The man's conscience 
and my, mull had slumbered together very pleasantly until 
he discovered who I was, and then, sir ! you should have 
heard and seen the hypocrite !" 

** On my life !" exclaimed the printer, who had been 
lislening with his ears, and yet counting with his eyes the 
Dumber of lines in the written document, ** I cannot print 
them on best paper, either in the style of estate particulars 
or large posting bills, putting in the underlined sentences in 
italic characters, and his and her majesty's name in red, 
as it ought to be, for less than five pounds the thousand. 
Why, workmen's wages are so increased that it is no small 
matter to earn salt, much less bread. As I live. Sir Patrick, 
it's the truth. I know 1 have come to great ho?ioi7Rs, being 
Ua majesty's printer, and all that ; but. Lord love you, sir ! 
honours are desperately expensive, unless great means go 
with them. We are obliged to keep an additional aetsvok^ 
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wench ; and my wife and daughter need two gowns where 
one used to serve. Nor is that all ; good lack I the appren* 
tices of the king's printer will not work as they^used to do 
for plain Daniel Brown.'' 

'* I see how it is," observed Sir Patrick, gravely : *^ you, 
too, are of the discontented. Gad ! sir, there are some men 
that, if the sun came down to visit the earth, would cry for 
the moon also." 

'< Nay, your honour must not judge me so harshly," re- 
plied he of the Black Swan and Bible : '* I know there are 
those who say, what are called the mob is the ladder by 
which great men climb to power ; but 1 say nothing of the 
sorL A revolution is like the newfashioned thing my 
daughter calls a country dance-— down the middle, up again, 
and change places : that's ail, to the end of the chapter." 

*^ It is wonderful," muttered to himself the after Earl of 
Marchmont, as he mounted his horse, *^ how many constitu- 
ents are lost, even by success ! — the greatest patronage ex« 
tends but a little way to the satisfying of real or imaginary 
claims ; and disappointment is the thing, of all others, to 
turn a friend to a foe. A man never thinks his reward equal 
to his deserts. That worthy printer has no idea of the ex- 
tent of his own discontent ; and yet, though he has been 
amply recompensed, honoured beyond what would have 
been his expressed desire six months ago, still I am much 
deceived if he would peril his life a second time in the cause 
of Nassau!" 

Sir Patrick was right. There are few at the termination 
of a revolution who would act exactly as they did ai its com- 
mencement. 

*' There he goes, as proud as one of the cedars of Leba- 
non," said Sandy Jemmings, as he waited on the threshold 
of Master Brown's door, his eye following the figure of the 
frankhearted baronet as he proceeded down the street; 
** there he goes free and fearless. Well, it's good for many 
that he's clear of his disguises, for he was overfond of lege^ 
demain and mystification ; setting girls out of their wits 
with mythology, and astronomy, and such like : yet, I don't 
suppose he^s much happier now ; and it*s wonderful to see 
how all the people appear to be just the same as they used 
to be before this revolution. There's a few, to be sure, ap; 
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bot then there's as many down. I dare say that if we 
ooold only understand it, the way of every man is as smooth 
by nature as the bore of a rifle ; we make it rough by ill 
usage.'' 

With this not unwise reflection, Sandy, having previously 
applied his hand to the bell, was admitted into the presence 
of Master Brown ; not, however, until the sergeant thought 
he had been kept a little — little while longer than usual, 
waiting for his majesty's printer ! 

Although Master Brown did, as we have seen, complain, 
yet there was a visible change in his circumstances ; which 
made every one suspect, and some people Atnf, that the ap- 
pointment was anything but an empty title. It is tnie, there 
was a suflicient quantity of gold bespread over the royal 
amiB, which shadowed his portal, to coin, if Mother Maggs 
was to be credited, full eighty guineas, and we know not 
how many seven-shilling pieces to boot ; but Mother Maggs 
(by-the-way, to call her mother was i rather an incongruity, 
as she was an acknowledged old maid all over the close) 
was a noted gossip^ and little that she said was believed, al- 
tlioagh this circumstance did not prevent the circulation of 
her reports. Mistress Brown, too, had discarded her flow* 
ered and flowing chintzes, and wore paduasoy and mode 
dresses every day. Moreover, her ruflles were of point lace, 
and her fan would nowadays have been an invaluable ae- 
qaisition to the nurse in <* Romeo.'* These were all signs of 
change : but what confirmed the " knowing ones" in their 
belief that matters were really altered was, that during her 
good man's absence the excellent woman showed a gold snuff 
box, under the pledge of secrecy, set with many-coloured, 
and, it was believed, most valuable stones ; in the centre of 
which, looking to the full as grim as nature made him, sat 
his majesty, William the Third, in full Dutch regimentals. 
Mrs. Brown would not tell whose gifl this was ; but she 
smiled and hinted, and hinted and smiled, until everybody 
believed it was a present from William himself. 

The only one the bettered fortunes of the family had not 
inspired with increased happiness was Rchael. She did 
not, lack golden chains, nor Dutch ear-rings, nor red shoes 
with high black heels ; nor. was there any want of jewels in 
her hair, or rings on her fingers. Her father was looked up 
to by the citizens as a man of wonderful aU\V %xAm%*^^t^ 

Vox. 71— L 
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beeause of his sneeass ; and RaoM had iBca^ased to the 
greatness of a city beauty, and was considefed an heiress : 
yet, despite her displayed, or her secreted, finery, poor Ra» 
chel mumped and fretted ; read the poems of Richard Love- 
lace ; left her flowers without water, that she might enjoy 
the privilege of mourning over their faded charms ; drank 
vinegar to make her thin ; caught the anti-poetieal disease 
of a cold in her head, by spying out the silver moon, and 
sitting in her beams on the leadsof her father's printing o^ 
fice. But what really alarmed her mother more than all 
was, that when her father, in compliance with his wife's soli- 
citations, talked of taking a villa near Tottenham Court Road, 
Rachel wept, prayed, and entreated; vowed that at the 
Black Swan and Bible was she bom, at the Black Swan 
and Bible would she die ; and that night carried ^ her 
mumps," as her maid called them, to such a }ntoh, that at a 
party, commencing at five o'clock, she declined dancing 
with the lord mayor's sen ! Heard any the like o' that ? It 
was enough to set her father distracted, and break her mo- 
ther's heart. But the fact was, that Master Brown, finding 
her tendresse towards a certain apprentice increase, hsd 
formed the resolution of turning over his indentures to a 
worthy brother printer at Oxford, where certainly the yoath 
had many more advantages than he possessed in London. 

Master Brown managed this with his usual diplomatie 
skill ; indeed, lately he had become, as hia wife said, 
*' a miracle of a man ;" and it requires no small d^ree 
of tact to escape the quicksightedness of lovers. But the 
youth was a dependant on the printer's bounty ; and he 
had nothing to do but to submit, and seek {lis new abode 
with all the regret which leaving bis mistress" would be sup- 
posed to create. 

Master Brown pretended as t^ugh he neither saw nor 
^quapected anything. Morning after morning did Rachel eat 
no breakfast ; day after day, no dinner ! In vain did her 
eyes look red — Master Brown saw not, or would not see. 
Once only did he appear to be angered^ and that was upon 
stumbling on sundry ill-spelled rhymes, the produce of his 
daughter's brain. He walked up and down the room, listen- 
ing in silent contempt to his good wife's animadversions on 
their daughter's genibs. 

*' 'Slife ! madam," said he at last ; ** do you think I want 
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to see her die in a ditphi Do you think I want her to lire 
in a garret ! Gk>od bread ms^T be made by printing books, 
if they are jdaced in your, hartids for that purpose by re- 
sponsible people, who witt defray the charge thereupon, 
with a reasonable profit ; hut the writing them is another 
matter ! Ill cure it, that t will T 

And forthwith he marched down stairs, and discharged 
poor Rachel's maid and confidant ; thinking, doubtless, that 
as Idleness is the nurse of love, giving his daughter more 
employment would necessarily prevent her fretting. 

From this digression we must return to our friend the ser- 
geant. The worthy printer remembered Jemmings ; and 
although the master's visits had of late been quite discon- 
tinued, still he greeted the servant with that kindness which 
is half the result of a large development of the organ of 
benevolence, and a still larger desire for approbation. 

^I ask your honour's pardon," said Jemmings, making a 
bow, *' but as we're under orders,^ I made so bold as to 
tioable you : I don't know the minute we may be off to Ire- 
land^- where the papishes are all savages, and eat, as I hare 
heard, dead bodies stock and crop, as a Christian would a 
radish* My master's father, Sir Everard, will, I dare say, 
go in a few days to the forest, and then there'll be no one to 
look after a little bit of business I have on hand ; but if 
TOq!^ be so good as to take charge of it, I'd be sure to know 
It would be well done ; and Fd be ten times the man I am.** 

Maiter Brown very kindly assured him he would do what 
he dould ; and then, out of a huge red leather pocketbook, 
Sandy drew forth sundry papers, and fixing upon one, pre- 
•ented'it to his counsellor. 

** Do you want this printed !" inquired the good citizen. 

•* Yes, sir ; that is, printed in a way— on stone— not od 
paper.** 

■ M I do not understand you.** 

V ^ How could you ?" gravely replied the sergeant, who al» 
wmys liked to take his own time. ** How could you under- 
stand me, when I haven't explained myself t I had saved up 
a neat sum enough for a soldier, and I do not well know 
why I saved it, for I had little inclination for a settlement ; 
but I did save it, and there it is." He laid a small can- 
Tass bag heavy with gold on the table. ^ I saved it, sir. 
And now— I buried a friend, sir— and I caa'l Vm%x-— 1 ^-vd^x. 
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endure the thought of her grave being turned, and insulted, 
and thrown up ; so I've bought the ground, and Tye ordered 
a sort of monument just to mark it out ; and this verse is to 
be put on it ; and the figure of a rose, cut off close to the 
stem, placed over the verse, and her age. She was not quite 
twenty, sir. And I do not wish exactly to put her name at 
full length ; lor I shouldn't like every gaper who reads tomb- 
stones to know where she lies. And there's a point of con- 
science, poor thing, that my mind is greatly exercised on — 
her child is buried in her grave, and yet somehow it goes 
against my grain, and that's the truth of it, to make mention 
of the child ; and yet I think I ought, for it would please 
her, and I had no wish to live for anything else, if she would 
but have let me." 

*'Then she was not either your wife or your sweet- 
heart ?" 

** She was my sweetheart, sir ; but I was not hers. She 
was thrown away, sir, like damp powder— deserted ; but 1 
cannot speak of her, sir. I would raiher not. You will find 
all — the name of the tombmaker, and the money agreed 
for, and everything in these. But in regard of the child — '* 

*^ That is a mere matter of feeling, upoH which I cannot 
idvise." 

** A matter of feeling I — so it is ; that is true, sir. Well 
then, sir, what signifies my feeling about it ! Would your 
honour take the pen, for my hand trembles, and put down 
just there—' The bodies of C M and her child.' " 

''The child's name?'' inquired Master Brown. The 
sergeant's countenance darkened. 

" The child's name !" he repeated ; " dang it ! I can't 
give that ; the names are not the same : it tcotdd he a Ham 
on her memory. ^^ 

In the honesty of heart which even acquaintance with 
trade could not destroy, the printer grasped the sergeant's 
hand. 

*• Take back your money," he said ; •' I myself will pay 
for the monument. When you return to London, whiebt 
please God, you will do, you shall see that I have not for- 
gotten your request." 

" God bless you \ sir," replied Sandy, " but that cannol 
be. It would then not be my act, but your's. No, air: it 
will be a eonsolation to me to think tbmi I have bad tkt 
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J to show her the respect when dead, that those 1 
. she loved denifd to her while living. Besides* sir, as 
Y coming back, there's little likelihood of it ; though, 
I I'm dead, Fll surely be in that churchyard, let my 
lie where it may/' And the soldier, to hide his emo- 
departed from the house. 



M« 



CHAPTER XV. 

See*ft thou not in dearest (larfi 

Oft thick fogs cloud HeaTen's lajs ; 

And the vapours that do breathe 

From the earth's cross womb beneathi 

Seem they not wiui their black streams 

To pollute the sun's bright beams ; 

And yet vanish into air, 

Leaving it unblemish'd fair 1 

So, my WUly, shall it be, 

With detraction's breath on thee. * 

WiTHEl. 

BOPLB may talk as they please of the plague of bad 
»ands ; and» albeit it is a plague that manrellously in- 
; the civilized world, there is, at least, one greater and 
3 terrible — the plague of bad wives ! 
he influence of the woman in the married state is much 
3 extensive over her household than that of the husband ; 
aerates on children and servants ; children, who will one 
become men and women, and whose future life, its ten- 
y to good or evil, will entirely depend upon early im- 
sions ; and servants, on whose qualities m their several 
icities our comforts rest. 

he shrew is a terrible torment to a man of peaceful, and 
en such are to be found) homeloving habits — a noisjr 
ilence, frighting content from its allegiance, and crea* 
an unceasing din where tranquillity would otherwise in- 
t. Yet there are men who love a pretty shrew, and 
her scolding, spirit ; but in proportion as a good ednea^ 
induces a quiet demeanour, (the true eritertoiiQC «. ^bgl- 
•oman,) shrswishoeM will deerasuM \ %n& libtva^ ^dGffi% 
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are some men upon whom it might be advantageously exer- 
cised, yet we pray that it may pass from the list of female 
foibles. Still we do not deem the shrewish wife so great a 
sorrow, so complete a drawback, as a slatternly helpmate. 
People erroneously imagine that this plague is confined to 
the lower orders of society ; such we assure them is not the 
case : it is not merely the want of a pin, or the misplacing 
of a shoulder knot, nor even an ill-fitting shoe, that stamps 
the slattern ; there are other signs, or rather other effectSy 
which are destructive of every thing approaching to domestic 
comfort and respectability. A slovenly exterior is surely 
the index to an ili-arranged mind ; there may be good ma- 
terials, but they are in confusion, and confusion is the bane 
of success. Let young wifehonters look as much to the 
arrangement of the mind, as the mind itself; for by a. faulty 
arrangement, vanity will preponderate, and vanity is the gan- 
grene of the woman's heart. 

Sir Everard Sydney bad long fot^nd to his cost, that Lady 
Sydney united vanity to her pride, and pride to her vanity — 
;in unfortunate combination. She may be described as an 
evil wife on a magnificent scale. She had few of the Uttle- 
nesses which annoy a sensible man ; but she abounded in 
great faults, and her vanity prevented her either seeing or 
oomprehending their nature or extent. Her husband bore 
them as became a philosopher, but he never had so much to 
ondure as after her arrival in I^ndon. Rosalind had been 
the old man's stay, the old man's hope, his constant re- 
source against the outbursttng of his lady's temper, the com- 
panion of his studies, the plaything of his leisure hours. 
Yet, greatly did Lady Sydney triumph over her in he^ de- 
sertion and ingratitude ; while an insensible bond of union 
was drawing Basil '* close and more close" towards Marga- 
ret, woven by the brave and affectionate manner in which 
she vindicated the reputation of '< her lost friend.'' He 
thought her never so beautiful as when tempering his mo- 
ther's anger, or dispelling his father's regrets upon this sad 
subject. 

Lady Sydney arrived at the time when day after day he 
was expecting the order to march ; and as all classes were 
finding open fault with the tardiness displayed by William 
iQ affording succour to the Protestants of Ireland, who were 
eetuiolj suffering the Sdoa^ unOAft lajdifyiiiwa and pent- 
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cutions from their Catholic ** brethren,*' it was natural to 
suppose the crisis very near at hand. The troops already 
sent had been found insufficient to quell -the disturbaaces in 
that unhappy country, and nothing remained bui for William 
to take the field in person ; this his friends advised him 
strongly ~ to do, and he was noways loth to act upon their 
suggestions. But William, though brave, was prudent, and 
he dreaded leaving London — unsettled, wavering London-— 
in ita perturbed state. 

Lady Sydney, true to her principles, which, however bad 
they might be, deserved some praise on the score of consis- 
tency, refused to be presented to Mary ; and Aotwithstand- 
ing all her husband and son could urge, as regarded the pol- 
icy and necessity of such a proceeding, she remained inflex- 
ible, secluded during the greater part of the day with Lady 
Mary Powis, by whom she had been accompanied, and per- 
severing in her religious rites, to the annoyance, and, con- 
sidering the tumult of the times, the danger of the house- 
hold. 

Margaret temporized in a manner that could not but elicit 
Baairs approbation of her powerful and extraordinary intel- 
lect ; despite all previous circumstances, he felt himself 
drawn towards her by a spell strange and unaccountable. 

Jemmings, the morning after his return from preferring his 
request to Master Brown, took an opportunity, while in at- 
tendance on his master, to inquire if he had heard anything 
of Mistress Rosalind, apologizing at the same time for the 
liberty he had taken in mentioning her name. Basil rt^plied 
in the negative; and, in his turn, demanded to know the 
reason of the inquiry. The sergeant said, his only reason 
was, that while waiting at Master Brown's he had seen a 
small packet lying on his office desk, directed to Miss Mar- 
garet ; that he thought, nay, he was certain, the handwriting 
was that of Mistress Rosalind ; that he intended asking the 
printer where the parcel came from, but that the thought of 
his own troubles put it quite out of his head. 

Basifs first impulse was to fly, and demand from Marga- 
ret if she had heard anything of Rosalind ; but he did not 
exactly like her to know that his interest, in the wife of her 
brother, was as active as it had been ; and with an eager 
step and a palpitating heart he set out for the Black 8wafl\ 
and BiUe, to t^pply at once where hia douVMs cwQ^li^ 
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fied. Master Brown was gone out; bad been gone om 
for some tioie ; they really did not know when he would 
be in. ^ Could he see Mistress Rachel V Yes, Mistress 
Rachel was at home, and would see him in a few minutes ; 
which few minutes extended to rather more than half an 
hour. The troth was* that in those days» as well as in the 
present, a young lady must be in a very dreadful state of 
hopeless Section when she becomes perfectly careless of 
the effect her appearance produces on the mind, heart, or 
opinion of any young, or even any middle-aged gentleman 
« she may have the good fortune to encounter. Faithful and 
true she may be in reality ; and shi; may wear the willow in 
good sober earnest, but still she may wear it becomingly. 
There are two ways of doing everything, saith the proverb ; 
and can a lady be blamed if she select the best instead of 
the worst style of setting forth her charms T Certainly Ra- 
chel was arrayed with no common care ; but the lustre of 
her amethyst earrings, the ponderosity of her gold chains, 
and the smallness and height of her silken shoe, were 
thrown away upon Basil, who only wanted to know if she 
had received any communication lately from Mistress Rosa- 
lind. 

Another little observation as to the puzzle of a woman's 
mind. It is only females of more than ordinary intellect who 
are not ever ready to snap at every lover thrown in their 
way, although the heart may be devoted to one in particular; 
the ordinary seem to think that a string of lovers, like the 
tail of a paper kite, helps them to rise in the world, and the 
longer the tail the greater the glory. This was the ease 
m\h poor Rachel, who, with all her good feelinga towards 
Rosalind, was marvellously disappointed when she found 
that thaft was all the handsome Colonel Sydney wanted. 
Sh^ replied, therefore, with an air savouring very strongly 
of disappointment, that she had not heard herself, but that 
some one — she was not sure, but perhaps it was the old 
Irifili nurse, Alice, for aught she knew — brought a parcel, a 
letter there, for Mistress Margaret Raymond, requesting it 
might be carefully forwarded to Sir Everard Sydney's. 
Basil inquired if the parcel had been sent. The young lady 
could not say — she would inquire — her mother, pertiaps, 
knew — she would call her. Accordingly, all over omameot, 
and Binkiag beneath the weiijbii oS % wttSi Wo^ which wss 
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ever, from the worthy woman's awkwardness, coming round 
to the front when it was destined to remain at the back — 
sinkiogf we say, beneath the weight of, this accumulation ci 
bowed whalebone and the full folds of a quilted satin pettr* 
coat, over which flowed an ample orange-coloured mode 
dress, which, she assured her friends, with a witty simper, 
was not only mode^ but d la mode— courtesying and bending 
beneath all the finery she could hurry on — Mistress, or, as 
her husband called her, when anything went wrong in the 
house, Dame Brown entered ; a red leather case, open in 
her hand, within which gleamed and glittered the very snuff 
box she had so often made a point of exhibiting : *' She was 
so glad of the honour of seeing Captain — she begged his 
pardon. Colonel Sydney" — a still lower courtesy — ^ and she 
was sure he would be happy to look at the very distinguished 
mark of favour that had been bestowed upon her husband 
by" — a simper — •'by a very, very high person!" And 
then she' showed the box, which Basil duly admired, wish- 
ing her very devoutly far away all the time. Rachel ex- 
plained the purport of Colonel Sydney's visit. 

^ Indeed ! The good lady had heard from her husband 
that a letter, or something of the sort, had been sent ii^ a 
mysterious way to their house, with directions to forward it 
to Sir E^erard Sydney's ; and she thought Master Brown 
had taken it with him about ten minutes ago, intending to 
leave it there, or at" — another smile — " at the strange wild 
gentleman's who had lately been so distinguished by royal 
favour, and who appeared to care so little for the honour. 
She thought, perhaps, her husband might leave the letter 
there, as she knew that gentleman was going to consult 
with Sir Everard about the printing of a particular paper. 
Further she could not say ; for Master Brown was very par- 
ticolar, very, as to who knew his movements ; even his own 
wife did not always understand where he was going. At 
last Basil got away ; and went, as fast as his horse could 
canter, to the Outlaw's. Master Brown, the porter said, had 
been there, but he was gone. His master, too, was gone ; 
was not expected home immediately— did not know when 
he might return. Never knew either where he was going, 
or when he would return. Never hardly spoke to his ser- 
Tanta. Might be home in ten minutes — might not be home 
for a week. After this very unsatisfactory inform^uoa^B^&vV 
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repaired to his father's. There the porter was again ques- 
tioned. Had any one been there ! Yes, Mr. Pepys, and 
Mr. Evelyn ; and my Lord Churchill, to inquire for Ck>loael 
Sydney. 

" Any one else !" 

" No one." 

Margaret Raymond at that instant crossed the vestibule; 
and Basil was so anxious, so earnest in his research, that 
he took the resolution of boldly asking her if she had re- 
ceived a packet, a letter, that morning. She ref^ed, with 
her usual quiet dignity of manner, that she had not. Had 
she expected any letter? 

*' No ; from whom cmiM she hear? Lately she had been 
quite desolate, deserted by the world — by all the world who 
were not beneath that hospitable roof.** 

Basil sought his father, and communicated to him and 
Father Frank what he had heard. ^ It can but little con- 
cern us now ; yet, methinks, I should like to kno^ where 
Rosalind is, and how she is situated ; though, doubtless, she 
is the wife of him who so grossly violated my friendship. Yet 
she — ^" He paused, for it was nearly the first time for Mome 
days he had trusted himself to name her name. 

*' Basil," said the old gentleman, " I know not how it is, 
but ever since she went, my heart has felt crushed withia 
me ; it was not only that my hopes were baffled, but her 
carel^sness of my feelings ! She knew how I loved her; 
she knew how necessary she was to my comfort, to my hap- 
piness — almost to my existence. And yet, not to say fare- 
well — to keep up too, while under my roof, the secret ac- 
quaintance with — But it matters little : I shall go back to 
Sydney Fleasance! and there — what shall I do there— 
where every bird, and leaf, and flower will remind me of 
her ? When she went to Beaulieu, I knew it would be but 
for a little time. But now, Basil, Basil ! I would not see her 
for the world ! to look upon that face, and call it all decep- 
tion." 

^ Which it never was," interrupted the priest. ^ She 
may have been deceived ; although Major Raymond never 
seemed to me likely to deceive any one. Nay, nay. Blaster 
Basil, never knit your brow at me; different c^nionswe 
may have, and I do not think the worse of you for feeling as 
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yon do ; but 9till I have my own idea of die matter. Jem- 
mings was certaia of the handwriting V* 

** Quite. And you know Dame Brown had heard from 
her husband that Uiere was such a parcel." 

*' At all eveqts," said the priest, '* it is but right that Mar* 
garet*s parcel should be found ; and, if I dared, I would hie 
me ibrthwith to the printer's, but they are all such William- 
ites in that quarter that even Master Francis might be in- 
takedt^ 

** It certainly is due to Mistress Margaret to find her let- 
ter*'* said Basil; **what you say is just. 1 myself will 
again to the * Black Swan and Bible^* and there seek the 
primer." 

^Do so, my son; and as the delay has already been 
great about your departure, perhaps we may journey towards 
home beibre you quit us. I must away to the green mea- 
dowa : although the loreliest and happiest of their blossoms 
has been stolen firom them, still 

* I mifs the flbweiy fields, 

With those eweete the ipriDgtide jieUf ;' 

aid I am, day by day, more than ever reminded of the sweet 
songs of my favourite George Wither, feeling, now, as he 
did---and complaining, as he did', of 

* The mde portals which ffive light, 
More to tenor than delist ; 
This mj chamber of neglect, 
Wall*d about with disrespect, 
From all these, and this dull air, 
A fit object for despair.* 

Lady Sydney would be better at home : the king looked 
coldly on me at yester morning's levee, and I am certain it is 
all because of my wife's inattention to the qdeen ; but what 
ean I do ? However, Lady Mary Powis will soon depart to 
assume the government of her nuns ; that will be some com- 
fort ; and then your mother will hasten to the forest." 

**1 have been thinking," said Father Frank, *< of accom- 
panying the holy abbess to the Continent." 

** No, no I" replied Sir Everard, *^ not that ; you shall not 
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leave us : I do not need a father confessor, but I am not suf- 
ficiently rich to spare a friend." 

*' A new king," said the priest, smiling, ^is like anew 
hat, it is a long time before you feel as you were well 
fitted." 

Sir Everard was too sad to smile ; and Basil traced his 
way to the city, accounting himself fortunate on hearing that 
Master Brown was at home ; but his disappointment was 
very evident when the printer told him he had given tlte let- 
ter to the Outlaw. *^ He told me he was going to Sir Ere- 
rard's, and that he would take it; he has always appeared 
so interested in Mistress Rosalindas vSzin that he would not 
be said nay, and, as it saved my going farther, 1 conld have 
no objection." 

^ But where is the Outlaw to be found ?" 

^ Ah ! sir, I see it is with you as it is with me," replied 
Master Brown, ^ you always call that gentleman the Out- 
law; and so do 1. I always fancy him an outlaw; he 
seems fit for nothing else," quoth the printer, chuckling at 
the wit he was going to pour forth. <^ If he is* not permitted 
to be a mdkelaw^ he will always be a hreaklaw. So yoQ 
see, sir, he is destined to be an outlaw /" 

** He was bom a century too late," quoth Basil. 

'*He would have made a noble martyr," replied the 
printer, ** for he is stem, honest, and uncompromising ; firm 
of head, and true of heart. You asked me where he was 
to be found. I think he is gone to Hampton Court, whither 
tho king drove this morning.'* 

Basil was quickly on the road thither. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Smbattled princei wait the chie( 

Whose yoice should rule, whose arm should lead i] 
And in kind murmur chide that grief 

Which hinders Europe being fireed. 

The great example they demand, 

^bo still to conquest led the way ; 
Wishing him present to command, 

As tbey stand ready to obey. 

They seek that joy which utfed to flow, 

Expanded on the hero's face ; 
When the thick squadrons pressed the foe. 

And William led the glorious chase. 

Paior. 

William and Mar}' took much interest in the red brick 
boose which the magnificent Cardinal Wolsey formed into 
a palace. The new king had little taste for the picturesque ; 
his style of gardening was a map of his mind ; everything 
was cut, and square, and mathematical : the very trees were 
shorn of their just proportions, and clipped into order ; tht 
gravel was all, to a pebble, of the same size; and the grass 
defied all the proverbs as to growing ; at least, it never 
could be observed to grow. Workmen were employed in, 
measuring, with extreme exactness, the distance between 
each tree they planted ; for William loved to review his 
plantations as he did his soldiers, in lines. When Basil ar- 
rived at Hampton Court, preoccupied as his mind certainly 
was, he could not help feeling both provoked and amused by 
the phlegmatic appearance of the Dutch guards, with whom 
his majesty loved to surround his dwelling. Dutch gar* 
deners, too, were superintending English labourers in the 
improvements, and certainly their appearance would have 
been in better keeping with a Dutch thaa an English laad- 
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tcape : they looked to broad in their fall wide trousers and 
fiat red caps, as if they were cut out of one of Tenier^s pic* 
tures, and placed there, on, not of, the scene. The English 
soldiers seemed discontented ; and talked of the wars in Ire- 
land, and Duke Schoinberg, and the Scottish disturbances, 
as if they longed to participate in them, instead of wasting 
their time in needless idleness. They lounged about the 
entrance without mixing at all with the Dutch guards, who 
seemed both at home and comfortable in their new quarters, 
and discussed pipe after pipe with great perseverance and 
equanimity ; while our troops, by whom smoking was held 
in abhorrence, alOTected to turn up their noses with disgust, 
at the smell of the tobacco, in which their visiters so evi- 
dently luxuriated. Basil passed into the principal waiting- 
room, and found some of the old courtiers mingled with the 
new. But though the Outlaw's equipage was in waiting, he 
was not one of the many. There were no cardinals, no 
cowls, no Catholics crowding the entrance, and saying 
plainly by their looks, '^ We are lords of the ascendant 
here." Seated on one of the long window seats, delighting 
all by his vivacious and flexible manners, the Lord Halifax 
was endeavouring to convince the plausible, enterprising, but 
most obstinate Danby of the fitness of some political meas- 
ure, which the other contested with more strength than 
wit; while Halifax's arguments were like the sportive but 
destructive lightning playing round the battlements of a 
sturdy tower, possessing the power, but wanting the will, to 
destroy what deserved its veneration. Gk)dolphin, looking 
modest, remaining silent, but with his own peculiar sagacity 
unravelling all state intrigues, and trying them by the test of 
his pure and inflexible uprightness ; he leaned against the 
tapestry, amused by the contrasted characters of two such 
remarkable men. Mordaunt, soon afterward created earl of 
Monmouth, was standing upright, his arms folded on bis 
well- formed chest; his open, generous countenance beaming 
good-humouredly upon all who came within his ken ; while 
his frank, determined manner, and firmness of carriage, told 
truly that he was more of a republican than a lover of kings. 
To Basil, the most interesting of the whole group was Bish- 
op Burnet, enjoying, with oily dignity and good-humour, his 
return to his native country, and the anticipation of increased 
preferment^ which he had doubtless a right to expect ; in- 
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mch preferment seemed a settled matter, for Tsry 
lergymen, beneficed and unbeneficed, were bowing to 
e, and, while waiting for the king, paying wise court 
ninister. Some, it is to be hoped, for their own sake* 
ed Burnet on higher grounds ; but there are few in 
rid sufficiently independent not to bow to a man in 
no matter what his principles may be. The Earl of 
was looking great in the matter of chains and new 
ments, and appeared a very gracious lord chamber- 
irhile Leefdale, the king's favourite page, with the sly 
•usness of secret knowledge, saluted each comer with 
ct proportion of obeisance which his rank or prot" 
ntitled him to expect. 

he court still wore an unsettled air ; and, while much 
characterized the mere courtiers, it was evident that 
ids and hands of ministers were full of business* 
said one youth to Sir Charles Sedley, whose wit 
idiness of repartee seemed to increase rather than di- 
with his years — " oh, my lord ! the late king, I hear, 
\ outrageous at your ingratitude, as he calls it, thanal 
ififection of the whole country." 
leed !" replied the wit, pausing on his way, for he 
irithdrawing from a private audience-^*' indeed !" 
iing a huge pinch of snuflf from his jewelled box, he 
for a moment between his finger and thumb, repeated 
'd <^ indeed !*' a third time, and then added, ^' James 
e more honour than I anticipated ; he gives me his 
'here I expected his thanks* He made my daughter 
;ess, I made his daughter a queen.** 
zz of applause followed this observation ; while Basil 
t that it was a very poor, or rather a very unworthy, 
wit, that wetted its edge upon a daughter's dishonour, 
all the members of the court were known to Colonel 
' by sight ; but he noted as a stranger, one of no or- 
mien, who stood apart, and whose tall, powerful 
»espoke the strength which his countenance declared 
t only confined to his thews and muscles : he wore 
I and imposing costume of a Scottish laird ; and 
d, with a look nearly approaching contempt, upon the 
•ly. Presently he was accosted by the gay Sir Patrick 
who chatted and laughed to him memly for a few 
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minutes, and then tnrned to Basil, and, drawing bis sin 
within his, said — 

^^ I hear your lady mother is in town, and that is one 
reason why I have not been to your father's lately : the truth 
is, I fear she will find me even more fully out than she has 
as yet done ; if she were more douce^ I should care less to 
anger her, but she is not one to be oflTehded with impunity. 
I need not ask if you have heard of the renowned Partridge^ 
the astrologer of Cheapside ; who — for 1 confess myself a 
disbeliever in every science of the kind except one, which 
as a true Scot I dare not deny — by the aid of the greatest 
industry and the clearest perceptions that ever mortal man 
was endowed with, managed both to write and tell fortunes 
with a truth and distinctness which I verity believe often as- 
tonished himself. This was by no means agreeable to 
James Stuart, who, strange to say, seemed ever anxious to 
crush every species of superstition except his own ; and 
poor Partridge was obliged to seek another cover. I knew 
nis haunts and I knew his ways, and partly at first from 
freak, but afterward from necessity, 1 told fortunes too, 
doubtless with as much ingenuity, certainly with as nnich 
effect." 

** The astrologer of Cheapside !'^ exclaimed Basil, laugh- 
ing. 

" Even so," repKed Sir Patrick, •' even so ; and I dare 
say you can call to mind some of the marvels you heard 
when you eame, accompanied by Major Raymond and a 
troop of young ufiicers, pretending to be seamen." 

Basil shook his head. '^ I remember it well,'* he replied. 
*• But, Sir Patnck, you were a false prophet.*' 

'^ Was I ? faith ! maybe so. 1 forget what I said, but I 
knew who you were at all events.. To your mother I have 
a serious apology to make, for I carried my deception to- 
wards her to great lengths. I received a Tetter she directed 
to Partridge, requesting his explanation of divers signs and 
matters in the heavens : and, as it arrived just at the time 
when I wanted not only to leave London, but to secrete my- 
self in the neighbourhood of the New Forest, 1 wrote back 
that such was the aspect of the stars that I felt it my duty 
to visit her house, that I might ward off evil, if it were pos* 
•ible to do so : but that my visit must be kept a prefband 
secret. Your mother, God bless her I received me most 
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kindly ; and pleased jou may well suppose I was at being 
so comfortably off, exactly where I wished to be. I man* 
aged to keep up the deception to the last, although sorely 
put to it sometimes by your mother's being over-canny ; but 
when she got far beyond me, I always held my tongue and 
looked mysterious ; that was my only resource. Dear lady, 
she would have been very angry had she believed it possi* 
ble that when she fancied she was entertaining an astrolo- 
ger, she found she had been harbouring a Williamite. You, 
too, I robbed of a letter your mother was forwarding by the 
hands of a fair lady ; but of this and other matters we will 
talk in the * piping times of peace.* " Basil smiled, for he 
remembered the apparition in his mothers dressingroom ; 
and he also remembered the prophecy of the good-humoured 
astrologer. The young colonel did not fail to inquire who 
the Highland chief was, whose classic dress and peculiar 
appearance excited his admiration, and Sir Patrick satisfied 
his curiosity by the information that it was '^ the dark Bre- 
dalbane," too well known in after days as the instigator of 
the massacre of Glencoe. The nobles indulged in the repe- 
tition of various rumours, tending to prove that they had 
paid much homage for many years to a man who had been 
always a fool. Some repeated and laughed at the saying of 
the Archbishop of Rheims, which had been already echoed 
from St. Germain to Hampton Court — '^ There is a good 
soul who has given up three kingdoms for a mass.'* 

One sycophant, whom Basil remembered as bringing his 
own cousin to court to be touched by poor James for the evil, 
was loud in his laughter at the same prince touching for the 
same disease at Chaillot ; and old Sergeant Maynard went 
about telling everybody how the king (William) had told 
him tliat he must have outlived all the lawyers of his time, 
amd how he had replied that, but for the timely arrival of his 
highness, he would have outlived the laws themselves. 
While this and other chatter employed and amused the cour- 
tiers, Mary of England was wandering from room to room, 
from chamber to chamber of the palace, which she had 
hardly learned to think her own. M^iny of the apartments 
recalled to her the scenes of her childhood ; there was the 
closet where she had often played with Anne of Denmark, 
before politics or state intrigues had sown in their young 
minds the dissensions which even at that early period of 
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flier reign were ripening into the full bitterness of sisterly 
animosity. 

Here, her mother had talked to^ and fondled her ; and on 
yonder lawn, that William's gardeners were cutting up into 
square patches, she had played, many and many a time, 
with her merry Uncle Charles and his little dogs : the full 
tide of affectionate remembrances swelled in her large blue 
eyes. She was indeed a queen ! — had given a crown and 
sceptre to her husband ; she sat on the Stuart's throne — she 
held the destinies of three kingdoms within her grasp ; the 
orown of England pressed upon her brow before the time 
that nature had appointed it so to do — and she was not happy. 
She trod not with the free foot of a legal queen, but steal- 
thily, in her father's palace, for so she could not avoid think- 
ing that it was ! As this thought came upon her she shud- 
dered ; and knowing she was alone, she sank upon a sofa, 
and her eyes wandered to the portraits that hung upon the 
walls : there, the dark and melancholy Charles the First 
seemed to reproach her for sanctioning a revolution, without 
calling to mind that a revolution had cost him his head. 
There, too, shrouded almost by his black and clustering curls, 
his large hazel eyes looking kindly but sadly on her, was 
her Uncle Charles. A little farther, another portrait — her 
father's. She remembered the very day that portrait had 
been hung. She remembered how her father raised her in 
his arms, that she might kiss it. She remembered nothmg 
more : but bursting into an uncontrollable flood of tears, she 
sank upon her knees before it, and only uttered a sentence, 
a single sentence, between the sobbings of her bursting heart 
— " Fither, father ! forgive your child !** She covered her 
face with her hands ; and though not one who revelled in 
the turbulent feelings of nature, they now completely over- 
powered her. She had been taught to control her emotions 
hy him who was more her counsellor and her guide than 
her husband ; and as hrs voice called ^ Mary 1" and repeated 
the sweet name with an effort of tenderness which it assumed 
hut seldom, she felt ashamed of having indulged in perhaps 
the most creditable emotion she had feh since her childhood's 
days. When, roused by his voice,. she raised her eyes, she 
•aw that William had with his own hands removed the pio- 
tnre. 
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•* Oh, do not ? do not !" she exclaimed. ** Indeed, indeed, 
I will not again yield to such feelings." 

Her husband's cold but sparkling eyes gleamed upon her; 
and his large white forehead and high acquiline nose stood 
ont in bold relief from the curtain, whose heavy crimson 
folds fell to the ground behind him. 

" I will try you," he said, calmly, replacing it, *' for yon 
seldom dispute either a will or an opinion with me ; but 
your majesty must be aware how very singular this would 
have appeared if any of your attendants had entered and 
noted those tears." 

He gazed on his wife's lovely and regular features, dis- 
turbed and flushed by recent agitation ; and the statejinessof 
the king, the gravity of the commander, were lost in the 
feelings of the man. He kissed her cheek, wiped away her 
tears with his own kerchief, and, passing his arm fondly 
round her slender waist, said — 

•*• So my Mary finds this slate troublesome ?*' 

She shook her head and smiled. ^' It gives you the rank 
and station you deserve, and I am satisfied.'* 

** Satisfied !" repeated William, in anything but a satisfied 
▼oice ; " only satisfied ?" 

" Happy, quite happy," she added. 

•^ And yet," he said, " who knows but future historians 
may say, that William of Nassau might have passed for one 
of the best princes of his age, if he had remained at the 
head of his little republic, instead of ascending the throne 
of Great Britain ! But I must leave you. One of our 
warmest friends, yet most troublesome advisers, is now 
waiting audience. Yet your presence will be useful ; for 
he is a turbulent and discontented man, more fitted for the 
Americans, where savage power bears down a freedom which 
will hereafter triumph, than for the civilized but restricted 
politics of England.*' 

" Think you not there are many such ?'* inquired the queen^ 
respectfully. 

•' Many ; and I dread to leave you regent over such per- 
turbed spirits. Yet, to Ireland I must go : nothing else 
will quell disturbance.** 

Mary*s features assumed an expression of deep anxiety 
as she replied — 

*' Whatever yon direct, I will perform. And yet ! my 
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father, William ! He is there. Think you the glittering 
crown can repay me for all the struggles I endure ! He b 
still my father. The peril of both lives — " 

*^ How difficult it is,^ interrupted the king, '< to find a 
queen who forgets she is a woman ! The people threw the 
sovereign power at my feet. I did not even stoop to pick it 
up. I — nay, Mary, you are grown weak — I hate those tears. 
Kings should have hearts of iron ; hands of iron— strong 
and cold. What you call kindness is a wonderful thawer of 
men's purposes. I shall expect you to behave during this 
unavoidable difficulty as befits — " 

William paused, and looked upon her. She laid her hand 
upon his arm, and added, " Your wife." 

The king appeared satisfied, but nothing more ; and Mary 
continued, <^ Shall 1 go with you now?** 

^ Perhaps you had better retire, and when you are quite 
composed, join us in the purple closet." 

'' As you please," replied the ever obedient queen ; " bat 
I am now quite composed.'' 

*' It is best always to go into society perfectly free from 
all sorts of agitation," said the king: *'it is impossible to 
say how one's firmness may be tried." 

The queen, knowing from experience that the two things 
her husband loved best in the world were silence and obe- 
dience, entered her dressingroom, where everything was 
rather good than gorgeous ; while he proceeded to the pur- 
ple closet, where the Outlaw waited his arrival. William 
was much fonder of storming than mining : he loved to con- 
quer better than to argue. In him combativeness was more 
strongly developed than language, and therefore he was 
frequently worsted by the Outlaw, who had a due proportion 
of both. Besides he marvellously disliked the oratorical 
talents in which his supporter loved to indulge ; and his 
patience had often been tired by the stormy and violent meas- 
ures with which the enthusiast sought to stir up his asso- 
ciates to the destruction of popery. Nothing less than fire 
and fagot would serve his turn ; and he wa9 bitterly disap- 
pointed that William did not see matters in the light he 
desired. He was disinterested enough to care little either 
for the privations he had suffered or the aggrandizement he 
had achieved : in a word, however mistaken he might have 
been, he was, as we have said before, an hcnut pojkioL 
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The king Tallied him most highly ; but he knew that he was 
discontented, and was therefore the less inclined to listen to 
his counsels. He now heard his *' exterminating*' arguments 
with more than his usual patience ; and the queen's entrance, 
soon after the commencement of their conference, enabled 
William to play him off with greater ease than formerly. 

Nothing could be more courteous, or more deeply de- 
voted, than the patriot's manner to her majesty ; and Ma- 
ry's gracious and courtly demeanour certainly commanded 
the respect of all who came within her sphere. She heard 
all he had to say, and was, Womanlike, often led away by 
the eloquence and power of his mode and speech, although 
she fully agreed with her husband in his milder doctrine. 
Tt was in vain the zealot exhorted him to enact severe laws 
against popish recusants. Such measures, the king ob- 
served, would alienate all the papists in Europe from the in- 
terests of England, and might produce a new Catholic league. 
Besides, he could not pretend to screen the Protestants of 
Germany and Hungary, while he himself instituted perse- 
cutions against the Catholics of England. 

Tlie Outlaw remained silent for some time after the king 
had announced his final determination on the subject, in a 
tone and with a manner which he saw it would be vain for 
him to combat; and Mary almost hoped he was convinced. 

••Then is my career in this kingdom terminated,** he 
said ; •• and it only remains for me to bid God bless, and, I 
add it with due respect, God enlighten the rulers of this 
land ! I will not dwell where papistry stares me in the face 
in open day — I will not live where the religion of Christ is 
mocked, even in whispers. I have felt much and suffered 
much ; and I tell you both. King and Queen of mighty Eng- 
land, that if I .knew how a second revolution could be ef- 
fected, by which papacy might be blotted from the earth, I 
would effect it, and destroy any monarchy upon the globe 
that did not set itself in array against the scarlet woman of 
Babylon." 

••But, sir," interposed the queen, exercising the best and 
most blessed prerogative of her sex — that of the peace- 
maker — •♦ there is no country in the world where you will 
find laws modelled exactly to suit your views and wishes i 
and neither his majesty nor myself can afford to lose so 
true and stanch a friend." 
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^^ His majesty well knows that my support could only be 
given where the government was based on the principle oi 
the downfall of the Church of Rome." 

** I had, I thought, shown you,*^ replied the king, in tones 
so icy that they entered sharply into the listener's ears — " I 
had, I thought, shown you, that if I adopted your suggestions 
with the one hand, I might lay down my crown witii the 
other." 

*' Set your majesty's crown and sceptre," said the zealot, 
with somewhat of a sneer upon the word mqfesty, '* into 
one scale, and immortality both on earth and in heaven ia 
the other — and judge which ought to be a king's ambition.'* 

'* People differ," retorted William, piqued, and yet anxious 
not to lose the aid of one who had great influence with a 
large party, and actually not knowing what to reply. 

^'You can talk of this again," interposed the queen. 
'* We can have but one opinion of your iruth and sincerity. 
His majesty and myself, I hope, will never forget our 
friends ; but you must see how delicately he is situated." 

William, who was punctual as clockwork, drew forth his 
watch, and holding it towards the disappointed patriot, said, 
'' The levee waits : I am two minutes and ten seconds be- 
yond my time." 

The Outlaw bowed, and the king continued, *' Let as 
enter together." 

While a page summoned the lord chamberlain, the rest- 
less and unsatisfied patriot knelt on one knee, and pressing 
the queen's hand respectfully to his lips, said, *' I thank 
your majesty's kindness for the boon you granted the Lady 
Mary Powis." 

" Ah ! sir," she interrupted, ** the Lady Mary is a Catho- 
lic: call you this consistency f 

'* God bless you, madam !" added the old man, aAer he 
had recovered from the confusion which the observation 
created. " The strength of the eagle is not given to the 
dove, nor the fox*s cunning to the white doe ; nevertheless 
art thou a woman among queens, and a queen among 
women. May God bless you ! and if the crown of these 
unhappy realms press painfully on that fair brow, may yon, in 
the fulness of honour and of years, exchange it for one of 
far greater glory." 
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** But I shall see 700 again to-morrow ?'' said the queen, 
as he followed his majesty towards the reeeption-room. 

He bowed more profoundly than he had done before ; and 
returning, murmured, while he kissed the hand she gra- 
ciously extended towards him, ^ Never, lady ; never, in this 
world," 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Let the Naisau star 
New born, in rising majesty appear, 
To triumph over vanquished night, 
And guide the prosperous mariner 
With everlasting beams of friendly light. 

Prior. 

William went through the business of his levee much in 
the same regular, dry, and determined manner that an officer 
would get through a review ; saying to each person what, 
under any circumstances, would be considered but a spare 
number of words, and cutting off civility as an excrescence 
that weakened the vitality of the higher powers. Basil, 
nevertheless, thought the levee the longest and most tire- 
some at which he had ever attended. As soon as it was 
possible, he almost forced the discontented patriot from the 
presence; and entered his carriage, uninvited, with him. 
Soon after, he inquired as to the letter ; and his companion 
drew from the pocket of his velvet and richly laced coat a 
parcel of various papers. The young colonel's quick eye 
glanced upon one, and he then ventured to inquire why he 
had not either delivered it himself or permitted Master Brown 
to do so. This question appeared to recall to his mind a 
train of thought, for he immediately ordered his servants to 
drive to Sir Everard Sydney's. Nothing Basil said, no re- 
mark that he made, elicited the least observation from the 
Outlaw, until the Princess Anne of Denmark's carriage pass- 
ing theirs, with its train of outriders and gorgeous-looking 
servants, aroused him from his apparent stupor. 

*^ There it is again !** he muttered to himft^VC. ^TVkft'K^Sx 
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is again ! Royalty cannot be destroyed in England. It is 
perfectly indestructible ; like matter, changing form, it is still 
vitally the same, or comes to the same thing in the end. The 
child^s bauble ! — the fool's tov I — the wise man's blind !^ 

if 

is all the same — royalty — royalty — royalty !'* 

He was in no humour, clearly, for either conTersation 
or argument; and Basil kept turning over and over the 
mystic packet he had taken from the Outlaw's hand ; nor 
did he neglect to look at the seal, and his blood tingled to 
his heart when he saw that it was not impressed by the Ray- 
mond arms, but bore the mark of a little signet which he 
had himself given to Rosalind. ^ 1 could pardon even ber,'* 
he said, crushing in his hand the parcel for which he had 
so eagerly sought — '* I could pardon even her : but Cuth- 
bert ! my own familiar friend ! the partner of my bosom's 
secrets — ^" 

** You are young,'' said the Outlaw, starting suddenly 
from his apparent lethargy: ^'I was once young myself, 
yet not very young at any time ; for when most boys are 
devoting time to the pleasures and amusements of the pres- 
ent, I was seeking to penetrate into the mysteries of the 
future. But it is idle work, that cutting into men's hearts, 
where, after all, there is nothing but rottenness ; it is idle 
work, striving to do men good and enlighten their minds, 
when the ray that you are enabled to throw into their souls 
only makes the darkness more visible. Each has his own 
divided and separate interest in the state ; and it is for his 
own puny advantage, not the good of the whole, that his 
small soul thirsts. But I have done— done with it and 
them." 

" But not with me," said Basil, kindly. << You are an- 
noyed and vexed at something or other, and you will think 
differently by-and-by." 

*' Do you see those trees f inquired his companion — ^ the 
sapling, and the high forest oak that towers by its side ! You 
may cut down the sapling — you may stab it to the heart, and 
it will renovate, will live, will flourish, will again shoot out 
in branches and green leaves ; but if you hew down the old 
tree, it is destroyed for ever !" 

The carriage passed on along Hyde Park ; and, as the 
day was fine, troops of equestrians, and many gay and cheer- 
ful faces, were lending an animated and eijiresaive aspect 
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to what was then little more than fields interspersed with 
-some stately trees. 

** Behold them !" continued the Outlaw, who had again 
•sank into one of his gloomy and misanthropic fits — ^ men, 
women, and children, creatures who can speak, think, and 
«ct ; yet, there they are, tricked and trimmed out, and, FU 
be sworn, as ready to call ^ Long live King James V as *Long 
live King William !* and if it were possible that he, the wise 
and mighty one, the only man of modern times who took his 
patent of greatness from God*s own hand, and yet whose 
remains this people of England suffered to be cast up and 
insulted — if those poor bones could be united, and the soul 
called from its eternal palace in the high heavens, to animate 
them — if Cromwkll were to reappear in Whitehall, they 
would send Nassau back to his Dutch drains, and make the 
shout of * God save the Lord Protector !' shake the very sun 
at noon !** 

^ And a glorious shout it would be," said Basil, led into 
his companion's enthusiasm by his earnestness, ** and one 
worthy of England !'* 

** Reverse it," he replied, *• and read it thus : • One of 
which England is not worthy.' God ! that such a man 
should have worried his great soul to serve such tkinga /" 

*' Yet you must admit that William's situation is very 
eriticai ; it is so difficult to avoid pressing power too far, or 
relaxing it too much. You recollect the answer of ApoUo- 
nius to Vespasian: when asked what was the cause of 
Nero's overthrow, he replied, that Nero could touch and 
tone the harp well ; but in government sometimes he used 
to wind the pins too high, sometimes to let them down too 
low.'' 

^* Ah !'' replied the Outlaw, who was both seer and cynic, 
^* I was not aware of your historical learning ; but they were 
all tyrants together.'' And while he uttered this sweeping 
affirmation, the carriage paused at the door of Sir Everard 
Sydney. 

As they entered, Basil inquired for Mistress Margaret; 
but an air of confusion and distress pervading all the ser- 
vants, forced him suddenly to ask if his father were ill. 

He was told that Sir Everard was perfectly well, but that 
I«ady Sydney had been suddenly seized with paralysis. 

Forgetful even of Rosalind's letter, he flew to Iua vdlqxVas^% 

YoL. IL—N 
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dressingroom, and ihere indeed wae set forth a powerfid 
lesson to human vanity ; the high-born, beautiful, and des- 
perately proud woman struggling with weakness, drivelling 
like an idiot, her hands refusing to do their office, her tongue 
unable to utter words, her limbs heavy and powerless, while 
the thin lid refused to close over the senseless horrors of her 
leaden eye ! Margaret knelt at her side ; and poor Sir 
Everard, stricken and appalled, was listening to the physi- 
cian's opinion. Father Frank ever and anon pressed her 
lips with a small ebony crucifix, and was ready to adminis- 
ter the last rites of the church if she desired them. It would 
appear that she was fully sensible of all which passed around 
her ; for when her son entered, although the lagging blood 
did not, as was its wont, kindle in her t)rown cheek, yet 
she moved her hand and tried hard to speak. It was 
both an afflicting and an affecting hour. Basil forgot his 
mother's pride, his mother*8 bigotry, his mother *s temper; 
he only saw there before him, in almost the apathy of death, 
her whose lip had caressed — whose voice had soothed— 
whose spirit, now about to wing to other worlds, had never 
aluinbered nor slept where his interests were concerned; 
who gloried in his glory, who feared with his fears, who 
hoped with his hopes ; who was, in all things but his reli- 
gion, a second self. He kissed her hand ; he pressed the 
white cold fingers to his burning brow ; he prayed humbly, 
fervently to God, as men pray only in the time of trouble ; 
he wearied Heaven with supplications ; and when the mid- 
night watch had nearly set, and the physician succeeded in 
getting blood twice from her arm, and desired that she might 
not be disturbed, then, and not till then, did Basil Sydney 
leave her side, and beckoning Margaret into an anteroonii 
deliver to her Rosalind's letter. Pale as ahe was from 
"watching and anxiety, she became livid when her eye rested 
on the writing. She snatched it from his hand, while hers 
trembled so violently that she could hardly break the seal; 
but her eyes scaimed his features. Basil could not have 
looked as he did had he known what she would have pe^ 
jured her soul to conceal : this conviction reassured her ; 
and, with an ejQTort that would have nobly honoured a better 
cause, ahe broke the wax. , 

«* I know you have — ^I know not why, nor how— doubled 
ne, Colonel Sydney," ahe said, after glancing over the le^* 
ten ^ Will this convince your ^Vie XMiut^^dDA'^w^^aod 
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held the signature before him ; and although his head reeled* 
he saw — 

^ Suffer that I call you sister, being with all affection ;** 
and then, there was the name ** Raymond," signed in Rosa- 
lind's fair and distinct hand. 

** Are yon satisfied, Colonel Sydney ?*' she continued, '< or 
shall I read ? How ! * My beloved Cuthbert is still so ill, 
that—' " 

** Peace, peace," said Basil, waving his hand, ''I had 
heard enough before : I have seen now ! Lady, I doubted 
not your truth, but I thought you might be mistaken. Is 
there no word, no message to my father ?" 

^None," she replied, *^none whatever; but even in her, 
m iny own brother's wife, I cannot tolerate such duplicityi. 
There !" She tore the letter in half, and flung it on the 
fire : the flame caught it, as she exclaimed, ** So perish all 
vUlany !" 

^* Amen to that !" exclaimed a voice from a curtained re- 
cess close to the carved chimneypiece ; and while the words 
were in utterance, the burning letter was grasped in the 
Outlaw's hand ; with a determination which, in effect, was 
like the spring of a young tiger, Margaret seized his arm ; 
hot he held the letter high above her head, and smiling 
seornfully upon her efforts, said — 

** f , too, so hate duplicity, that 1 would fain unveil it to the 
world." 

** Colonel Sydney ! Basil !" she exclaimed, forgetting in 
the agitation of the moment the forms of society, and re« 
peatedly uttering the name that she loved best ; ** oh, take 
the letter from him: it betrays my brother, and he will use 
it to his destruction. You know his political violence ; he 
will surely use it to my brother's ruin." 

** Your brother's ruin ! Mark ye the sister's devotion/' 
said th0 zealot, calmly : then, drawing closely to her, he 
whispered in a tone which, though heard only by herself, 
made her tremble from head to foot, *' It is f^ur ount, not 
his, you fear." Margaret sunk on her knees in an attitude 
of supplication. Basil thought she had fainted, and raised 
her from the fi^und. The Outlaw cast upon her a look of 
contempt, so bitter, so terrible, so withering, that she covered 
her face with her hands ; and, when she withdrew them, 
there was a mingling of lamplight and raooiiU^bSL vok ^Vdt 
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room, the kind oouatenance of Basil Qydmey was bending 
over her, and she could bear the heary breathings of Lady 
Sydney from the next chamber. 

^* Is be gone — is he quite gone — that fearful, fearful 
manT* she inquired, looking timidly towards the recess, 
where he had been unimentionally conceaied. *^ Are yeu 
sure he's gone V^ 

** Quite, quite sure.'' 

^ Did you see his last look ?" 

^^I did not," said Basil, almost inclined to smile at the 
terror he could not comprehends 

*• And he is really gone ?'* 

*' Mistress Margaret, if yon wil> permit me» I will follow 
him, and procure his promise that he will not seek for nor 
molest your brother." 

^* Not so,, not so, for worlds !" she replied.. "' Alas ! I 
have no brother ! no friend." 

** You do me wrong," replied Basil — " you do me great 
wrong, when you say you* have neither friend, nor brother. 
What am 1 1" 

^^ Alas ! I cannot speak now :. bul — ^leave me for a little 
time, and I can then thank you." 

*' Banish from your thoughts the remembrance of thai 
strange and mysterious man, and sleep for a few hours.. 
Please Heaven, my mother will be better in the morning." 

For many minutes after Basil withdrew, Magaret neither 
changed her place nor her position. She remained, her 
fingers pressed upon her eyeballs, and her elbows resting 
on the cushioned' arms of the chair in which she sat ; while 
her glossy raven hair, freed from control, swept like a pall 
over her shoulders. 

<*> They are all gone,." she said* at last, ^'-all save the 
watchers who watch by the bed of sickness, of those who 
care for the safety of sueh. as enjoy nature's foretaste of 
death." She opened the casement, and peered with a 
searching and curious eye into the heavens t it was a bright 
and glorious night ; one on which the stars make holyday in 
heaven, and shame by their brilUancy the pak light of their 
queenly moon. The turrets of Westminster looked as if 
steeped in silver; the great clock struck — one — two; the 
abbey chimes marked the hours' footsteps with the sofl music 
of its bells, and the lesser churches answ.ered from their 
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eonsecrratecF steeples: then the watchmen paced their 
rounds, calling the hour that had sunk into the hearse of 
time ; and the holiness of repose floated on the atmosphere 
of heaven. 

" They are there," continued Margaret : " the stars which 
that proud woman considers as the guardians of her destiny 
are above us ; there — her own was never more bright than at 
this moment — while she is dying. Great God ! have I been 
deceiving myself while I sought to deceive others ! Have I 
squandered the talents which even now in my extremity still 
throb within me, while, by pursuing a more simple course of 
woman*s unambitious life, 1 might have been — What 
could I not have been 1 One passion — one — one surely is 
pure within my heart. I thought it might have turned to 
bitterness ; but no, it could not : whatever kindliness is in 
my soul is his. Oh, Basil ! Basil ! 'tis when I think of thee 
that ail things in the world appear as naught, as meager 
and contemptible 3 my head and heart are fevered, and I 
could almost weep fur weakness. False star," she added, 
as that of her own nativity shone sparkling and smiling over 
one of the abbey towers, *' I see, yet I despise you ; I disbe* 
lieve, yet court the knowledge of your mysteries." 

Much more she said, in which the names of Rosalind, and 
Cuthbert, and Alice mingled : and once she appeared as if 
inclined to kneel and pray, but her knees refused the nnac- 
cQStomed office ; they would not bend. She was then about 
to descend into the garden, but thought she perceived the 
figure of a man skulking among the shrubs. 

She imagined at first that, as the Outlaw sometimes passed 
through that garden to the park, it might be him, and she 
withdrew behind a pillar that supported an upper balcony, 
resolved to watch his movements. Presently his foot was 
on a step of the terrace that led to the room where, as she 
was now circumstanced, the most important event of her life 
had occurred. He came, to use the beautiful and always 
emphatic language of Scripture, ^* like a thief in the night,** 
stealthily^ step by step; and exactly as he arrived opposite 
the window, Margaret stood before him ! Her shrouldlike 
hair had fallen still lower ; and, as she was dressed in black* 
nothing showed of colour about her except her face, white 
as marble, and her finely proportiimed arms, which fell at 
either side. The man started as if he h«A %««ci. % «^^>x^\ 

N3 
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mnd beholding a stranger^ she was about to call for atd, wta 
he implored her to forbear. 

" I am no thief, madam ; I declare it in the face q& 
Heaven ; nor did 1 intend any harm to the family i but I 
heard^ — ^he spoke the name lowly, as ia terror—*' was ia 
this house, and seeing a shadow pass, I thought I would as- 
certain if it were his. I suppose I have been misinformed." 

** He is but just gone,*' replied Margaret. ^< He was in 
this room not half an hour since — but what want you of 
him r» 

" Again escaped I" muttered the man of blood. " Again 
escaped !** He retreated a few steps ; and then, turning 
to Margaret, exclaimed, *< When you see him, tell him^ 
the dagger that once tasted his blood thirsts fov anothet 
draught." 

Margaret was horrorstruck ; and when she again looked^ 
she thought she saw two men passing into the shadow of the 
garden wall. 

Another hope, a weak one, it is true, but one at which she 
eagerly caught, in the absence of a stronger, suggested itselC 
by the strange intrusion of this visiter. It was clear that the 
mysterious Outlaw, an ancient friend of the house of Syd- 
ney, possessed the power of moulding her destiny, and of 
destroying all her hopes at once ; it was certain, also, that 
his words and manner boded evil to her plans. The ruf- 
fian who had dogged his footsteps, was evidently bent upon 
his destruction ; and the chance that he nvight succeed, and 
so remove from her path the most perilous of all her obsta* 
cles, came confusedly, yet forcibly, upon her mind. A few 
moments only elapsed before her thoughts had worked their 
purpose, and in a shrill whisper she called to the man to re* 
turn. The call was again uttered, and heard ; the fellow 
stood at the bottom of the steps, waiting for further con- 
verse. 

'' The person you seek,** said Margaret, in a low tonSt 
<*^ may be still beneath this roof; be patient and watchfolf 
and — ^** As she spoke, she leaned over the balcoity» and the 
ruffian advanced up one or two steps, and placed his hand 
beneath his vest, as if to clutch the dagger he ao coveted to 
use. 

At the instant, the hissing sound of a bullet paaaed through 
Ae air» and the ruffian fell dead upon the steep and nariow 
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•teps : alarmed by ihe report, and by the shriek that Marga* 
Yet uttered in her terror^ Sir Everard and Basil rushed into 
Ihe room — rapidly descended the stone staircase, and by the 
starlight beheld the Oudaw standing over the corpse of the 
slain man. For a few moments the silence was unbroken 
by a single word. 

At length the Outlaw &poke. 

^ Even here, in the calm quiet of night,^ he said, in a low 
ind solemn voice, *^ hath the worker of evil perished. I 
prieve that the last deed of a soldier should have robbed the 
langman of his right. Basil Sydney, look upon this carrion, 
uid behold the foul form of a wretch stained with the best 
ilood of England-— of men who might, even now, but for the 
land of this assassin, restore her to her high place among 
he nations !*' 

Meanwhile the retainers of the house had been alarmed. 
Phe garden was searched, and the familiar of the dead spy 
Iragged forward to the group. The fellow laughed as he 
itood before the Outlaw. 

** Master, the chance was yours,^ said he ; ''many a time 
re had you nearer than to-night. And I told Snap'em, 
twas like poking his^head into the otter's hole to follow 
lere. Well, he's got the reward at last ; but 'tis lead in- 
aeadof gold." 

The fellow was removed by the servants, and the Outlaw 
continued for a few minutes gazing upon the dead body of 
lis old and nu)st implacable foe. 

At length he turned to Sir Everard. '* I go now," said 
le, '* but you will see me once more. Sydney, the debt I 
>we to you for years of tried and patient friendship, I will 
argely pay. Basil, sufier no act of rashness to beget an 
ige of misery. But my warning is needless : the house in 
irhich death triumphs can witness no bridal." He uttered 
his sentence as if rather communing with himself than 
iddressing the ear of another. Then again turning to Sir 
Bverard, he said, *' I have but one other duty to perform. It 
ihall be done ere many days are named among the past, 
rill then, farewell.** 

He walked slowly from the garden; and when Basil 
lought Margaret, in the hope of obtaining some explanation 
y[ the mystery, she had retired to ^ her rest." 

The gentle baronet lingered for a few momenta Ivcii^ijtst^ 
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pondering over u event far beyond his comprehension, 
dering at the new deed of his ancient but fearful friend, aad 
giving directions for the removal of the body of the sergeant, 
Uie wretch who, half for hire, and half for hatred, had so 
long watched his path with the perseverance of the sleuth 
hound ; and who, when political motives no longer poshed 
him on, had, with untiring animosity, followed him from 
j^aoe to place, seeking for some safe moment to achieve the 
cherished object of years. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Ii not H« jait that all tbii doth behold, 
From higheit bf aven, and bearei an equal eye ? 
Shall He thy sins up in bis knowledge fold, 
And guiltie be of thine impietie 1 

Spinssb. 

The days that followed the circumstance we have record- 
ed in our last chapter, passed with wearisome heaviness to 
Sir Everard Sydney and the members of his household. The 
good baronet had indeed sought to expel painful thoughts and 
apprehensions, by resorting to the once favourite occttpatioa 
of his life ; but his mind wandered from the pleasant pur* 
suits of happier times. A dread of some impending e?il 
pressed upon him ; and while he busied himself with pre- 
parations for removal to his beloved home, it was not with 
that alacrity which shows when the heart participates in 
labour. 

** Ralph,** said he at length, to his faithful shadow, **I 
think I can trust you to fasten down these boxes without 
noise : I would not have the least noise made for the world, 
because it might rouse your mistress from her sleep ; and 
though more than a week has elapsed since her attack, yet 
the doctor assures me the more she sleeps the better." 

^ It is a wonderful restorer of natur,** replied Ralph, 
^ and the moles and the dormice know that well ; though 
neither Brano nor I have slept much since we came hei»— 
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9 80 thick, it 18 so hard to get it down one^s throat* 

re 'tis that has given the poor dog the wheezings.** 

it, or old age," replied Sir Everard, as he cut some 

r carefully over the skin of a Dutch bat. 

I these mouldy things," tiaid Ralph, holding tip a 

)f lizard skins, *' are these to be packed too t fAy 

iiow Mistress Rosy would laugh if she saw them !** 

ought I told you, Ralph, not to mention that young* 

ame before me ?" 

>k your honour's pardon," replied the poor fellow ;. 

's the ease with me, that what is on the top of the 

Its the first to the lip. I won't do it again, sir.'* 

, nor think of her !" 

' think of her, sir ! Ah, Brano and I can't help that, 

so kind to us both." 

1 have put those skins very carelessly together. I 
you had been long enough with me to know that 
re not to be valued for their beauty, but for the light 
ow upon science." 

I, sir," replied Ralph, stretching over the packing- 
s long back looking like that of one of the huge green 

** only I thought it would be as well to get such a» 
It of the dirty bog-sort o'pond that was near the La-^ 
iish, by Sydney Pleasance, as to take them all this 

»re certainly were lizards there, I remember," said 

rard, stooping and examining the skins, ** and per* 

;y are nearly the same. At all events, it will be 

to compare them : and you can catch me some whea 

rn." 

I sighed. 

lat is the matter, Ralph ! I>o you not like the idea 

ling ?" inquired his kind master. 

e the thought of going back I Oh yes, sir ; the old 

ves its own tree best : only there are no nets, or 

% of that sort ; and there is no Mistress Rosalind to 

lutle natty work in order now. But I ask your ^f^ 

; I won't say another word about her, if I can help 

only she does come so naturlike to my thoughts 

(linking about the forest. Well, if you are going 

irould you mind my having Sandy to help me to pack 

1" 
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'* Tou may hnre hiin» if you like," said Sir Everard ; **l«t 
you can take your time to place in order the things 1 hate 
given yon to arrange. Heaven knows when or where thobe 
cases may be opened !*' 

^* I think as your honour thinks," replied Ralph, whose 
wit and tongue had been marvellously quickened since his 
residence in the great city ; *' I think as your honour thinks; 
for, indeed, after the usage I got, and Mistress Rosa — ^ Ht 
paused in the middle of her name, conscious that he wis 
again about to transgress, and Sir Everard pitying his confo- 
sion, yet quite unable to hear hsr name mentioned without 
emotion, left the library to Brano and Ralph, and soughL his 
wife's chamber. 

^' 'Tis a strange thing,*' continued the affectionate thonga 
half-witted retainer, ^* and there must be something in it that 
I can't make out. They say Mistress Rosy went away 
from us of herself — from Brano, the dog that loves her, and 
from poor Ralph, and her kind uncle, and Captain Basil, and 
all. And they tell me that she who was so good grew 
wicked in a day. Ah ! no, no ! Ralph is not fool enough 
to think that He knows the lilly will not of itself plunge 
its white leaves in the black soil, or the tree wantonly shake 
away the green clothing that summer gave it. Ah ! no, no! 
Mistress Kosy was good, and is good." 

The simple reasoning of Ralph was not however the rea- 
soning of the other members of the family. Doubts con- 
cerning Rosalind had given way to certainty, and in die 
absence of all knowledge of the motives that had led to her 
elopement, even Sir Everard Sydney had considered her as 
ungrateful and worthless, and strove hard with ancient hab- 
its and affections to expel her from his heart. 

Lady Sydney scarcely recovered from the state of stupor 
that succeeded the paralysis. She slumbered day and night, 
and the strongest efforts of her attendants could hardly re- 
call her to momentary recollection of anything or any one. 
The benevolent abbess had delayed her departure ; and 
Basil passed sleepless nights in anticipation that the cominff 
morning would summon him to the king's side ; he hoped 
he might meet Cuthbert in the field, and repay his treacheiy 
as it merited. Margaret had been unfsiling in her atten- 
tions to Lady Sydney, but Basil remarked a singular change 
ia her habits ; she appealed Via.\uDLVed by some great and so* 



pematural dread — every sound, every step, the rolling of 
every carriage as it shook the pavement of their courtyard, 
seemed to make her tremble. She was certainly labouring 
under strong mental excitement ; her eyes became hollow, 
and her lips livid. She grew painfully anxious ; and more 
than once seemed on the eve of making some communica- 
tion to Basil, but ** ceased ere she began.** 

After Sir Everard had left his study and his specimens to 
Kalph's superintendence, he sought his wife's chamber, 
where Margaret was as usual an attentive watcher ; at first 
he occupied a vacant seat by Lady Sydney^s bedside ; and 
then removed a little farther off, fancying that his being so 
near prevented the free current of air from coming to lier 
through the window. Lady Sydney was awake, and her 
eyes had in some degree recovered their expression. She 
beckoned her husband to her side, and pressing her lips to 
his hand, intimated that she wished to be alone with Marga- 
ret When they were quite by themselves she pointed to a 
•mall table, upon which stood a crosier, and one or two 
books impressed with curious signs upon the binding. Mar- 
garet inquired if she wished the cross to be brought her. 
8he negatived that with a motion of her head. Margaret 
first touched one volume, then another. Was it the first ! 
—the second ! — the third ! — Yes. The young lady brought 
the book, and placed it before her ; then, kneeling on the 
hassock, turned over page after page — page after page, to 
please the cabalistic fancy of her patroness. No one, ob- 
serving the mild humility which this girl displayed while at- 
tending to the least movement of Lady Sydney, would have 
believed that, at the very moment when she noted to herself 
the feebleness with which the hand that dealt her the unfor- 
given, unforgotten 62otr, was motioning its directions to turn 
&e mystic leaves, she exulted in its weakness, and impiously 
believed that Heaven had avengtd her by the visitation that 
afflicted the unfortunate lady. 

Lady Sydney's eye rested on a particular sign and sen- 
tence ; and it was evident that she was labouring under some 
strong emotion, for she trembled violently, and signified that 
she wished to see her son. Her voice too appeared to have 
regained a portion of its power, for she told Margaret that 
she desired to be left alone with him. I'he words that passed 
between the mother and son during a s|^ce oC i^tDiia Vssvcn 
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were known only to themselves ; but Lady Sydney's olqaot 
was to convince Basil that the time — the day was arrifed) 
when an important change in his domestic life must talie 
place ; her heart had long decided that Margaret would be 
his fitting bride, and she enlarged on the duplicity of the one 
who had deserted thern, and the brilliant quahties of the 
other, with but too much success, for Basil could contradict 
neither the one nor the other. He had loved his mother, 
and in his own estimation the sacrifice of his hand, heartless 
as it musi be presented at the altar, would not be ill-savoured 
if it made that beloved mother's last hours happy. Having 
once promised, he hastened to fulfil her desire ; and seeking 
Margaret, informed her, with much delicacy, but with a 
•coldness that wo ild have marred an ordinary bridal, of his 
mother's wish ..^^^ they should be immediately united^ It 
would have been curious to have read, when Lady Sydney 
placed the quickly betrothed hands together, what passed 
within the ambitious mind of Margaret. 

** My mother desires my happiness ; and if you will ac- 
cept a heart much seared, you — *' But Lady Sydney, weak 
and fading as she was, continued too wise a tactitian to 
permit any conversation on the subject. She prevailed on 
her son, who had led himself to believe that it then mat- 
tered very little whom he married, to espouse one whom she 
felt assured would convert him to the right way ; and having 
succeeded in obtaining his promise, she wished it ratified 
before her death. She was perfectly aware that, under the 
new laws, Father Frank's matrimonial solemnization would 
neither be binding nor legal, but she desired to see their 
hands united by a Catholic priest ; though when summoned 
to perforin the ofiice, the worthy padr6 appeared not at all 
inclined to comply. He declared that it was ill time foi 
marriage when the Lady Sydney was most probably dying, 
and appealed to Sir Everard as to the propriety of putting 
it off ; but Lady Sydney's will was a matter never com- 
i)ated ; and the priest had most reluctantly opened his missal, 
while the pair about to be united stood by the Lady Sidney's 
«ouch. It was a sad and painful-looking bridal ; it was im- 
possible not to see that Basil Sydney inherited rather more of 
liis father's gentleness than became a soldier, but his heart had 
been sorely tried — his first affections blighted ; his genenws 
^tnd honourable feelings wexe enlisted for her w£>, of an 
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aBcient family, beautiful, and gifled with aoeomplishments 
and iateiiect that would have adorned a queen, was still 
thrown by the whim and caprice of fortune upon his pity- 
on his father's bounty ; he cared little what was to be his 
Ature fate ; he felt gratified at having it in his power to 
soothe and comfort the deathbed of a parent whom he thongfat 
he loved more than ever he had really done. He uttered 
bot a single sentence as he prepared for the ceremony. 
Turning to his bride, he murmured, ^* I make at least one 
sacrifice to you and to my mother : my vengeance upon ymut 
perfidious brother!^ 

There were no joy-beaming countenances in attendance on 
the bride; nor were there blithe bridemaids, nor flowers, nor 
gay dresses. The servants* brows were clouded, and they 
whispered with each other in the corners of the mansion, 
and on the stairs. Sir Everard Sydney, accustomed to yield 
to his wife's behests, and broken down in heart and in spirit 
by Rosalind's deception, would not, could not, thwart the will 
of his lady in a matter on which her very existence even 
for a little time appeared to hang ; he stood moodily, sen- 
sible that he was running counter to the laws, by sanctioning 
a ceremony in direct opposition both to them and to his con- 
science. There was a deep red flush upon the cheek of the 
bride as she grasped the hand of him who was about to be- 
come her husband ; and though her dark eye flashed with a 
triumph that might have been mistaken for aflection, at times 
U seemed as if a thick mist passed before it as she pressed 
her fingers upon the lids, and sighed heavily. A few mo- 
ments, however, would place her beyond the dread of 
losing all that to her was valuable— name, station, and 
honour ; and if thoughts of peril, mingled with the con- 
sciousness that all for which she had so long panted was about 
to be obtained, they were but as the faint sounds of danger 
when safety is within Certain reach. 

Father Frank was evidently affected with no ordinary 
emotion, insomuch that the first words he uttered were in- 
audible ; and Lady Sydrfey, supported on crimson cushions, 
looked, poor woman, proud — ay, though half that temple 
of clay was already within the grasp of death, still she 
kx>ked proud-— of the triuniph she had achieved. As the 
priest proceeded with the ceremony, of which he had 
scarcely read more than a dozen sentences^ a loud and ^t^ 

YoL. lL—0 
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longed howl outside the chamber door startled 4dl presefitf 
and the sacred volume trembled in his hands. Jt was re- 
peated more loudly than before; and while its deep and 
melancholy echo sounded through the house, the chamber 
door opened, the old hound bounded forward, and the Out- 
law—pale, his hair uncombed, his beard unshaven, his rich 
dress travel soiled, while 4i cloak of gray camlet fell to the 
ground from off his shoulders — stood before the astonished 
party. 

** 1 arraign ye all as actors in an illegal and unhallowed 
ceremony," he said, in a deep and solemn tone of warning: 
** For you. Sir Everard Sydney, I blush at your weakness : 
to humour the fancy of an ill ruled wife, you have con- 
sented to offer up your own son. Nay, young woman, let 
not your eye dare to flash on me ; the only lightning dwel- 
ling in virgin eyes should be that of virtue. Your hour \b 
come !" . 

Father Frank closed his breviary and hastened from the 
room ; nor could the commands of Lady Sydney, uttered in 
a feeble and imperfect voice, but with a manner unshorn of 
its usual authority, stay his steps. 

*' This is no place for debate ; let us adjourn to the next 
chamber ; it was the scene of one disclosure ; but the great 
marvel is to come,*' said the Outlaw. '^ 1 will conduct this 
lady :*' he took hold of Margaret's hand ; it was cold and 
rigid ; yet she held herself bravely, and withdrawing it from 
his grasp, walked like a stately queen to the sacri^ce she 
knew was at hand. 

** Basil, Basil ! will you suffer this ?*' exclaimed Lady Syd- 
ney, as overwhelmed by the presence of his master spirit the 
yotng officer obeyed his directions, and followed silently. 
^ My soil, will you suffer this !*' He paused, and said a 
few words of conciliation and afiection, assuring her that he 
would return in a little time. She looked scornfully on him, 
and muttered, ** Go, weak, vacillating boy ! but remember, 
what is written — is written. Seek not to thwart Heaven; 
this day must fix your destiny." 

He kissed her brow : but as he crossed the chamber, it 
escaped his observation that the Outlaw had overset the 
chalice of holy water which stood at the entrance ; so bitter 
was his hatred of all things connected with Catholicity that 
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^ eoold nol forbear, even at such a time and in such a place, 
te nanifeat hie abhorrence of it, 

A singular and startling scene presented itself to Colonel 
Sydney as he entered the next room. His father was lean- 
ing for support against the chimney pillar ; while, clinging 
to his bosom, and with her extended arm endeavouring to 
tDrn his averted face towards her, was Rosalind — her beau- 
tifal hair curling round her like a shower of burnished gold, 
and her eager eyes steeped in tears that glittered on a cheek 
where the lily had fully triumphed. 

The Outlaw's quivering lip told that he was struggling 
with the more tender feelings, which, though seldom called 
forth, were still rife about his heart ; and Cuthbert Raymond, 
worn and withered like a young sapling wasted by a deadly 
canker, sat, or rather lay upon a sofa •within the recess, 
Margaret, the proud intrepid Margaret, looked upon the as- 
sembly as Satan might have gazed on Paradise, when our 
first parents were dismissed from its portals : she was the 
serpent who had spread the p<iison ; she felt that discovery 
once made, judgmr^nt would follow. Yet there was some- 
thing so dignified, so elevated in her manner and appearance, 
that though she might be likened to a thunder cloud hanging 
over a fair landscape, still it was impossible not to feel thai 
she might have been otherwise, and that it was grievous she 
was not so. There were others, minor persons, filling up 
the background of this strange picture : Alice Murrough, 
whose wild eyes gleamed from beneath the cowl of her long 
blue mantle ; and the friendly priest, who loved Rosalind, 
despite all religious dififerences, as if she had been his own 
child; there were two others, Ralph and Brano — Ralph 
crouching near the door, knowing he had no business to stay, 
and lacking resolution to go,; while Brano boldly stood by 
Bosalind, looking first at one then at the other, as if he won- 
dered that Sir Everard did not take her to his heart, as was 
his custom, for so many and such happy years. 

The Outlaw was the first to break the silence which con- 
tinued amid that singular group. 

** Sir Everard Sydney,'* he said, ^* be not like this city 
world, casting off virtue and heaping benefits on vice. She 
is more worthy your regard now than when friendless and 
penniless — she, that fragile fainting flower, set forth to 
travel through a country's wars, that aUe mv^bx %VAx^s\d;K 
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your palace* bm voor dungeon ; noi your proaperity, but your 
adveraity. Look upon her, Sir Everardl though ahe be a 
Raymond, and no Roaalind ; though ahe be Cuthben's com- 
panion, and not hia wife/' 

BaaU'a hand waa on hta aword, and the word ^' Villain V* 
buret from hia lipa, when the Outlaw interpoaed between 

^ Peace, peace, young man ! and read a riddle : the noat 

to aolve are the real enigmaa of life, where men, not 

^iliHUlda, are actora/* 
* , ^^The long abaent one had been struggling for aome time to 
Wopreaa her feelinga ; but finding all her ef^rta vain to indaee 
Sir Everard to recogniae her, ahe withdrew herself from his 
boeom, and said — 

^ Think ye I would have returned with a stain upon my 
fame, and a bluah upon my cheek ! I am no base-born 
ehild ; my blood is pure, my name is taintlesa. We came 
not to solicit recognition, but to wipe away the blot wkidi 
you,'* and the once gentle and playful, and ever higb-souled 
girl caat a look of such great reproach upon Margaret that 
die quailed beneath it — '* which you dared to place upon 
me. Uncle — ^I am not your niece, yet I must call you by 
diat name — a name graven by gratitude and love upon my 
^art ; there, there ia my brother— child of the aame noble 
father and the same ainleaa mother ; and I am neither m 
Boaalind nor a Sydney, but the true Margaret Raymood T 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Then ftarting, the her hand shrunk nicely backi 
At if the hsid been ttung, or that the fearM 

This (garment wat the akin of that old tnake 
Which at the fatal tree like man appeared. 

The ambitiout maid at scornful dittance ttood, 
And bravely teemed of Iove*t low vices free ; 

Though vicious in her mind, not in her blood ; 
Ambition is the minde's immodestie. 

Datbnant. 

We will not attempt to describe the astonishment which 
this declaration produced. That Rosalind was not Rosalind 
they were all aware — that she was not of '* the Sydneys' 
blood^' they all knew, for the Outlaw had fully satisfied their 
minds upon this important point ; and Sir Everard's distress 
at losing her had been mingled with a deep anxiety to dis- 
cover who and where his brother's child actually was. The 
disappearance of Alice prevented his inquiring as to the fate 
of one in whose destiny nature and an awful promise to the 
dead had rendered the old baronet so deeply interested. 
For a few moments he remained so bewildered as to be 
almost unconscious of the group that thronged around him ; 
at length, pointing to where the supposed Margaret stood, he 
inquired in. a hoarse, husky voice, *' Then, who is she ?*' 
While Ralph, whose presence was totally unnoticed by the 
party, crept behind his master, and peering over his shoulder 
so as to scan his young lady's face, exclaimed sufiiciently 
loud to satisfy his own misgivings — 

*^ For all that, it's Mistress Rosy." 

**And you,*' said Alice, addressing Colonel Sydney^— 
** you forgot your promise to the old woman, when she gave 
you the braid : but it is my turn to confess, not to re- 
proach." 

^ Viper l" exclaimed Margaret, bitterly. 

02 
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*^ Peace !" said the Outlaw, sternly. ^* Time and the son 
bring forth the viper's brood." 

*^ It is all a mystery — a mystery so great that I cannot 
fathom it," observed 8ir Everard, looking round. ^* Yonh 
Margaret Raymond ! then who is she ?*' 

The fair girl rose up, and taking the deceiver by the hand 
attempted to lead her forward ; but she would not move — 

ie remained fixed on the spot, firm and steadfast. 

^ I forgive you — from my heart I forgive you," said she ; 

~ though I cannot call you fri^d — " 

Tou would call me cousin^ I suppose?" she inter- 

ed ; ** and you may — ^the vacillating prize may be your 

'wn, if that you like to marry him who not ten minutes 

since would have become my husband." 

^ You little know me," replied the maiden, faintly ; ^' I 
only wished to present you to your uncle." 

^ Are you so dull, so very dull of comprehension, that 
what is evident to all you cannot understand ?" inquired the 
Outlaw of Sir Everard. '^That dark-haired girl is your 
brother's child ; she whom you call Rosalind is the daugh- 
ter, I grieve to tell it, of a papist house, and sister of that 
soldier whom I lament to see the partisan of a fool and a 
bigot." 

** My brother's child I" repeated Sir Everard — ^ she my 
brother's child !" 

** Yes ; and blind you must have been to have supposed 
that the fair eyes and snowy tints of yonder maid could have 
belonged to any of your race. Her mother was a dark Italian, 
hot of blood and violent ; her father, dark and generous, free 
of heart and purse — ^your brother, by God's will. But you 
were cast in different moulds ; he was all fire — spirit — en- 
terprise ; you are — ^" 

** A peaceful and peace-loving man !" said Sir Everard, 
filling up the pause. ** Enough ! — but let me hear her 
•tory." 

Margaret desired permission to retire, though the request 
savoured more of command than entreaty. 

*^ If that you are my brother's child,*' replied Sir Everard, 
with deep emotion, ^* I can only say, with all humility, as did 
the holy prophet of Qod — if that you are his child, * Be your 
sins as scarlet, they shall be as wool.' My hand is open to 
you, and my heart ! — it needs little skill to unlock my heart; 
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tot I will place yon within its sanctnary, and shield yon for 
his sake — as I shielded her — for her own/' 

Margaret endeavoured to bow, coldly and proudly ; hot 
she could not, and her agitated feelings found vent in tears. 
She turned from the group to conceal her emotion ; while 
Alice, throwing hack her hood, knelt at Father Frank's feet* 
and, clasping her hands together, said solemnly — 

*^ The confession which I meant to make in secret, I will 
make openly, so. help me God ! in the face of all — truly 
I hope, by fasting, penance, and prayer, to gain absoli 
for my sins." 

^ Foolish woman !^' exclaimed the Outlaw, who could 
no opportunity pass of lashing at the church of Rome ; *^ yo« 
can gain no absolution, no pardon, but through the merits of 
Christ ; I will prove — " 

^* By-and-by,** interrupted Basil, who was almost suffo- 
cated by his eagerness to hear what she had to say ; <* by- 
and-by — for God's sake, let her go on !" 

**> There again," said the Outlaw, «* another proof of man's 
utter selfishness ; he would rather lose an opportunity of ex- 
, plaining truth, than deny gratification to his curiosity." 

^^Cnn you not feel for me.^" ejaculated Colonel Sydney; 
*' think of your own young days." 

*' Woman, go on !*' replied the old man ; and Alice then 
proceeded with her tale, swaying her body to and fro with 
the same monotonous motion we have before described. She 
stated in her own strong and emphatic language her devo- 
tion to the Raymond family, which was, as she said, ^* kind 
for her, as her and hers had lived under them for many and 
many years — longer than she could tell ; that * the misthress,' 
as she called Cuihbert's mother, was as good, yet as proud 
a lady as ever wore a silken shoe or ate off silver plate." 
How the lady had a daughter, but from delicacy of health 
was unable to perform a mother's duty ; and thinking she 
could confide the babe to her care, sent for her, and offered 
her much gold to put her own infant out to nurse and take 
charge of her little girl. The gold tempted her, and she 
sent her own ** babby" to her sister across the Boyne Wa- 
ter, and little Margaret Raymond lay on her bosom as her 
own. 

The ^* misthress," seeing her child thriving, accompanied 
her husband to Dublin, being much divided between her de- 
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•ire to go and hear and see, and her lore for her chSd, which 
•he longed to have brought her, as usual, every day. The in- 
fant WHS still delicate, but its nurse's affection increased for it 
daily, and she descanted warmly upon her tenderness towards 
it. She herself was ever, she confessed, proud of her beauty; 
and she had been much admired by the English regimeilt 
quartered in Limerick, to which Sir Everard Sydney*s bro- 
ther belonged. She frequently attended the beautiful Italian 
^ lady with whom he lived, and she had been sent for to her 
j|p on her dying bed ; for she bade adieu to her life of sin sooa 
r^. after bringing a female ctiild into the world. When dying, 
•be besought Sydney to suffer Alice to take care of the in- 
fant for a year ; thinking, doubtless, that she would take 
more interest in it, from having known its mother, and keep 
it more safely than if it were confided to a perfect stranger: 
the gold glittered in her eyes, and she took another baby 
home. 

The Outlaw here interrupted her narrative to repeat, that 
upon its shoulder he stamped the mark so frequently alluded 
to ; and mentioned that Sydney's daughter retained it indeli- 
bly upon her skin. 

The proud girl cast upon him a look not easily to be for- 
gotten, as he made the remark. 

Alice proceeded to delineate the characters of the two in- 
fants, and dwelt with evident delight on the beauty and gen- 
tleness of the ^^ misthres3*S daughter." In the mean time 
the English regiment was ordered abroad, and her neigh- 
bours indulged in much gossip as to the improbability of her 
ever receiving any tidings again from the father of ^* the cast- 
away'* child. While these surmises were sinking deeply 
into her mind, her sister sent her word that her own baby 
was dying of the smallpox. Her maternal feelings pre- 
vailed over all prudential motives : she arrived loo late to 
receive its last breath ; but she brought the contagion across 
the water, and although the infants under her care were the 
first to imbibe it, it spread through the country. **The 
mothers who lost their own young things/' she continued, 
*' never thought of how I lost mine ; but they cursed me, in 
their houses, by the wayside, in the cha|)els and in the fields, 
for hurrying the plague across the blessed water: and the 
churchyards were heaped with the bodies of the rich and 
poor, of the old and young, until there was hardly room to 
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em away ; and erery onie that passed toy door, flaog 
sk cnree on Alice Morroagh.* 

carsing infected her with an idea that she eonld not 
oing evil ; and as she proceeded with her stoij she 
sd quite nnder the inflnenee of that belief, when 
itress of Castle Raymond, alarmed by the reports 
e fsttal disease was rife-abont the neighbourhoodt' 
1 the dead of night to her cabin door, and -demanded 
r child should be given to her, Alice was so te|Tifito# 
her there, when she felt morally assured that befiM 
^ the infant must die of the pestilence, that she foldetf 
ilful, crossbom, stubborn babe in the gentle infant** 

and gave it into the carriage; assured that, as it was 
narked by the disease, the mothier would not discover 
position. Whether she did or not is a matter which 
sever be ascertained, for the same night she herself 

the infection, and within a week the vault of the 
was opened to receive hsfr coffin, 
or lady ! I often looked at the purse she threw me,* 
ed Alice ; ** and if it was heavy with gooM, it was 
savy with forrow ! — and still, altogether, the* goold 
e sorrow were not as heavy as my own heart-^— 
(specially when I went over wliat I had done, and 
into the little innocent face that I had w r ong e d ; for 
le minute the imp went out of the house, the darlhit 
1 and mended. Oh !** she continued, **bf^ my heart 
;ter then, every time that she lifted her small hands 
ly face and smiled. I felt the wrong that I had done, 
f after day, day after day, I resolv^ to so and own 
tith ; but the family had left, to live in Dablin,and 
>w my love got fastiened on the child, and I eonldn*t 
he thought of losing her, and word came from the 
rs, and money, more than I looked for. And the 
r of Castle Raymond took a hand in polities which 
inther to the government, and all at once there was a 
ry through the counthry that he was done up, and all 
ds gone to the bad ; and at the same time I heard 
ir Everard Sydney how the child shonM go afther a 
o England, and I with it ; and then I thought, thai 

the goold and all melted away from me, yet maybe 
issingof God woold rest on 'the innocent craythur^ 
It she wodd be bettor olT than if this Yi«BL^M&.%>oiAi 
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wanderer, with no one to see afiher or bring her np— oil 
nobody belonging to her but a boy of a brother. And an- 
other thing that made my mind the more easy as regarded her 
was, that I had her nativity turned ; and sure enough it told 
me that on her birthday, her eighteenth birthday, she would 
break the heart of the ould woman who loved her, and be in 

rm\ from water ; and so it was* For on that very day, though 
thought it passed safely over her and me, forgetting that the 
parliament had made a great change in the dates, so that the 
day came a week and more after what it was in the ould 
times ; on that very day wasn't she saved from drowning by 
the one I thought loved her, and wasn't that the reason why 
the shame of base birth came like a blast over her young 
heart, and I wasn't the only one that the stars put out, on 
account of the changing the two babbies ; and wasn't I 
going to tell dU the truth to Captain Sydney when the time 
was fitting, and didnH he pledge me the word of a soldier 
and a gentleman that he would give no heed to the evil word 
about her, until I had tould him all ; and didn't I place the 
lock of her golden hair in his hand T 

*'' Enough, nurse, now,'' interrupted Rosalind, for so we 
must still call her ; ^* the tale is over long already. Sir 
Everard knows the rest." 

** No," said Alice, ** he does not know, he can never know, 
the bitter, the torturing life I have led of late ; when I saw 
that what I had planned for the best, thinking by good in- 
tentions to cover my evil acts, turned for the worst, and — 
when I saw him, God help me ! like a spirit from the other 
world, coming to know me in the forest. And you, darlint 
— blessing of my heart, comfort of my soul ! when I saw 
you taking on as if your heart would break because yon 
thought yourself base-born ; and she there, proud of her 
family, thinking it beneath her to spake to the poor woman 
whose milk she had sucked. Oh ! war I to have died forit, 
I would humble that pride*" 

'' Enough, woman ! yoiir miserable tale of weak deception 
is told : and now — ^" 

Now, sir," said Cuthbert, interrupting the Outlaw, 
now it is my turn to set my sister's virtues in their urue 
light. She whom I believed my sister left me when the 
scale turned, though she still thought me her brother. She 
left me when, irritated by the favour of an over anxioos 
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ttind, the slight wound I received, instead of yielding to the 
leech's skill, had sown the seed of an overwhelming malady. 
When I was so ill as to afford but little hope that I could 
survive ; and when, if discovered, I should have fallen a sa- 
erifice to a mob thirsting for Catholib blood — she threw her- 
self on the protection of her whom she detested, to achieve 
her purpose ; and, but for the watchfulness of that poor 
woman — who, though she robbed me of, has restored to me 
a sister — I should have fallen a victim, as others did^to pop- 
ular fury. In an hour of deep contrition she related to me 
the story you have heard ; and as Basil can attest the warm 
but respectful admiration with which I regarded her whom 
he told me he so worshipped, so can he suppose what I must 
have felt at finding that I had indeed such a relative — one 
pure and beautiful — as the dear mother who watched, and 
wept, and prayed, over my infancy. I at once extorted from 
Alice a promise that she would reveal the whole to Margaret 
and Rosalind. Unable to bear the fatigue of travelling, I 
was secreted in the neighbourhood of London ; in the house 
of one whose affections clung to the fallen cause, and where, 
though without money — ill — and proscribed — 1 found abund- 
ance in the love and kindness of my aged host. Alice told 
both girls the tale on the very evening when my own sister 
returned from her interview with him who, though a political 
adversary, has been better than a sworn friend. Assured of 
having a livini^and an honourable relative, of being no child 
of shame, and assured likewise of my illness and danger, the 
voice of nature spoke within my sister's breast." 

Cuthbert overcome by contending feelings extended his 
arms, and his sister fell weeping on his shoulder. 

** It is true," said Sir Everard, almost bitterly; "she 
thought of her brother, and she forgot her friend ; she left 
this house without one farewell to me, to — to— any living 
soul." 

*• No. no ! you do me wrong, dear sir, indeed you do. It 
was positively necessary that my brother, still unable to jour- 
ney from the kingdom, should remove that very night into 
greater obscurity — should leave the dwelling that had pro- 
tected him so safely ; but though my heart and duty called 
me to him, it did not make me forgetful of what I owed to you. 
Time was most precious — the delay of half an hour might 
have betrayed my brother — you were uot U^b^ ^^mxA^-v&sI 



Colonel Sydney* to whom then I would perhape hftve told mj 
secret, had not returned from Hampton Court. I wrote an 
explanation, commending hkh to your dear love ; and scarce 
a day has since gone by that letters did not reach her hands 
for you. My brother's life depended on the aeeret of his 
retreat. Oh, Margaret ! Margaret ! it was cruel— cruel to 
work roe such destruction in the opinion of my more than 
father; I who in every letter commended you to his af- 
fection — " 

'* Enough !*' interrupted Sir Everard's early friend : ^ we 
are obliged to be like the actors in those profane stage plays, 
and tell each a tale, to wind to the conclusion. I have been 
much to blame : this forest flower wrote to me some little 
time after her departure ; and though she did not trust roe 
with the secret of her dwelling, she told me of all other 
matters. I forgot the whole : 1 never thought that black- 
browed wench had used such dark deception. I knew that 
she was here, and thought, if I did think upon*t, that the 
mystery was so no longer ; the probable results of this same 
revolution pressed upon me, and I forgot aught else ; until, 
waiting wilhin this room, I saw — what most 1 pray never to 
see again — so damningly, the falsehood of a woman 1 Fy ! 
'twas rank and noxious — the fair but profligate scaUering 
forth blasphemies against the virtue of an angel — the lying 
lip, oiled by deception — poisonous blandishment !'^ 

The Outlaw then related how he had resolved to bring 
the Raymonds forward, that they might not rest beneath the 
cloud which shadowed their fair fame. He had succeeded, 
after the greatest research, in tracing them, as disguised and 
delayed by both Cuthbert's weakness and the danger of 
travelling they journeyed into Wales with the intent of 
crossing over to Ireland, where Major Raymond intended 
to join himself immediately to James's troops. 

" His fortitude is worthy a better cause," said the old 
patriot. ^* I pledged myself to secure his safety, and it is 
done ; rank and command, power and wealth, in the king's 
army." 

'* Command I have," replied the pale soldier, ^* in wtif 
Ling's ranks : James the Second is my master, and I acknow- 
ledge no other. I came with you for a specific purpose, and 
having accomplished that, I will dwell, by God's blessing, 
umoDg my own people. I do not think that any sorrow or 
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any affliction will separate my real sister from my interests t 
but she would see Sir Everard — she would not be eoa« 
Sidered ungrateful. Basil/' he oontinaed, presenting his 
band, ** have I deceived you now IV 

Warsoly did €k)ioael Sydney return the grasp of his 
friend . 

^ It is not enough that you forgive me," he said ; ^Vyou 
must intercede for me there ; whatever our politics may be, 
our names, I trust, will mingle." 

^^ Losing a niece, I shall have found a daughter," ex- 
claimed Sir Everard. ^ But I must for ever call her Rosa> 
lind ; I cannot think her Margaret/' 

It was evident that the fair girl was struggling with many 
contending feelings, but her decision had been made before 
she had entered Sir Everard 's house. 

^^ It is true, we accompanied our friend here, to explain a 
mystery," she said ; *^ but I cannot consent to leave my 
brother. Nay, Colonel Sydney" — for Colonel Sydney 
would have thrown himself at her feet — '' think ye of me so 
lightly, so very lightly^ that the little circlet of gold, which 
you were about to place upon yon maiden's finger, shall ever 
press mine? Do you, indeed, believe that I would wedm 
light-o^love like you 1 that I would stake my happiness upoa 
a prop so weak ! Basil ! I thank God, for your father's 
sake, ay, and for your own, that you wed not her — ^ 

** For Sydney'! Uood fhall be Sydney'f bmn,'' 

muttered Alice, whose moody mind dwelt, as Lady Sydney's 
had done, so much on the supernatural, that she could noi 
avoid reverting to it on all occasions. 

*' You do me bitter wrong,'' saidBasil, passionately : ^ ii^ 
deed, indeed you do. I will explain it all hereafter ; but I 
thought you Cuthbert's wife, and not his sister. Slill yoi^ 
were dearer to me than the world. Father Frank — my fa* 
ther — our friend, too— even Alice knows it well. Oh, do 
not then cast me from you !" 

<* This," said she, firmly, '* is as useless as it is cruel ; you 
ioi^et that yonder lady — " 

^^ I pray you heed me not," said the impostor, still proucBy. 
** Cast ofiT by all, I am not worthy heeding : I knew he loved 

Vol. IL— P 
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Bw not. Still I mm not eonqvered* 3fy &tiier^8 Uood ii 
MKient and nobto — my rooiber'a — " 

She ptiMed : there was a struggle in her bosom between 
shame and pride ; her fVame was violently agitated ; she 
clenched her hamls awd set her teeA in mental agony ; the 
veins of her high forehead swelled ; she extended her arms* 
and, falling on her knees, exclaimed-*- 

** May a euffse, whose depths no mortal ean fathom, whose 
bitterness no human being can taste of without feeling what 
I now suffer-^may such a curse fall upon the souls to all 
eternity of those parents who bring^ into the world children 
doomed to shame ! a shame no virtue oan soAon, no strengtl^ 
eooibat, no excellence obliterate ! May they^ — may they — " 

Rosalind endeavoured to stop the fearAid imprecations. 

'^ Oh, do not ! do not ! it is your parents yoa corset thess 
who gave you life.'* 

^* Life !'* she exclaimed, looking fearfiilly beautiful, as 
the torrent of eloquence poured from her lip9, and her dark 
eyes ^ng their lightning on all around hsr *^ltfe!— niis* 
grace ! Has not he, who not an hour since woold have be* 
come my husband, turned from me, though of his own kin! 
Why ? It was the dread of this fearful shame, rather than 
ambition, forced me to play the part I did towards you. I 
fein would think I am not wicked. You have heard that the 
hot blood of Italy bums in these veins. But I mean not to 
apologize ; I owe no apology. If I have sinned, I suffer. 
You said they gave me life ; they did, and with It an inherit- 
ance — ^the inheritance of hell !^' 

She tried to speak again, bnt could not; her ove^ 
Strained feelings burst fonh in strong convulsions, and the 
proud girl was overpowered by the desperatei revolotioa 
which hsd occurred within so short a time. She had thrown 
her all upon one great stake, and it had feiled. She was 
Carried senseless to her chamber, and the hand that smoothed 
her pillow and curtained- her couch was that of one whom 
fehe had so grievously wronged. Nor did she leave her on* 
til the Lady Mary Powis, delighting in deeds of kmdness, 
took her station by the bedsMe. 

Cuthbert Raymond was too proud of his new-tbund mh 
terto urge her to accept the wavering hand which BasO 
oflbred. 

** I am willing to admit the great advantage that wcukl 
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moerne to her by having nwh a hooie," he said ; ^ but ahe 
mnat not be lightly won. Yon forgot her too aoon, Basil; 
let time now judge between you." 

When Rosalind, a& we must still call her, again met Sir 
ETerard and his son, it was to bid them farewell. Sht 
dung to the Outlaw's arm ; and hard it was, and bitter the 
struggle to restrain her tears. 

*^ And yon eame bat to leave me !" said Sir Everard ; 
^* and just as 1 discover the perfect loveliness, the entire 
▼aloe of the jewel, yon take it from me : 3rott go with a 
stranger !*' 

*^ My brother, my dear brother !" ahe said ; ^ the brother 
that Grod gave me." 

** Ob, Rosalind ! and did not God give you a friend also V 

** He did, he did ! Will not that dear friend bless me ; 
will he not bless me now, and say that I never angered him 
in word, or deed, or thought f* She bent her head to his 
knee ; and though Sir Everard elasped his hands, and then 
poressed her to his bosom, he spoke no word, he oould not 
speak ; but she felt the old man's eloquent teara drop, drof^ 
drop, upon her cheek, and though she felt, and now wepii 
bitterly, ahe remained firm to her purpose. 

^* Cuthbert i" exclaimed Basil, *' since you will rejoim 
your party, our next meeting may be the battle field.*' 

Guthbert's heart and affections warmed to his friend ; he 
had, besides, the old tie of habit and custom to combat with* 

** You are mad, clearly mad, Raymond," said the Outlaw; 
^* the struggle, if indeed there be a struggle at all ia Ireland, 
will be fanat short : and think you that a few half'«tarve4 
French soldiers, and a parcel of Irish keams, can make head 
against William's well-organiaed troops ? Nothing awaits 
you but disgrace and defeat." 

Cuthbert, as he looked on the noble, worn, and wild eoun* 
tenance of the extraordinary man, whose theory in this one 
instance was so different to his practice, could not avoid ro» 
plying, '* Did disgrace and defeat prevent yoiur adhering to 
what you considered the right cause ! No ; had I a hun* 
dred arms they should be uplifted in the Stuart's defence. I 
nay be overcome, but I will never forsake my principles. 
Even if you could convince me that James is wrong, James 
is unfortunate. Are you answered now ?" 

*< But your sister — if indeed she is so changed as to con- 
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•ider me unworthy of her friendship — still, she can snrelj 
remain in England ; under my father *s protection she would 
be more safe/' said Basil. 

^ For that," replied Cuthbert, *^her best place is as near 
her natural protector as circumstances will permit ; in Ire- 
land we have relatives of high influence and power : nothing 
but the despair she felt at supposing that Sir Everard thought 
of her unworthily could have brought her here. We must 
depart to-night." 

Vain were all their expostulations; vain all Basil's pas- 
sionate appeals to Rosalind ; vain Sir Everard's entreaties ; 
her tears flowed ; but she would give no promise, no hopes ; 
she remained firm, though not unmoved. 

^ Is it vain then ? do you utterly cast me off t" said Ba- 
sil, imploringly. 

^*No; but I must have proof that your character is 
ehanged, is steady as it is brave, before 1 can think of you in 
any other light than as a friend. The water that is agitated 
by every passing breeze may wreck the poor skiff that heed- 
lessly trusts its fortunes to its waves : to be great, you roust 
be Ann ; I would not have the name of Sydney live, as the 
mist upon the mountain, that passes, and leaves no trace in 
either earth or air of its existence.*' 

" One ivord more," whispered Basil, almost breathlessly. 
^ When I meet Cuthbert again, it may be in the field of bat- 
tle. You could prevent this." 

She paused, turned pale ; then replied in a low, firm tone : 
*^ There are two things I almost equally love — ^h6nour and 
peace, but honour most. May you both perform yoiurduty, 
and God defend the right !" 

Nor did this delicate and noble-minded girl depart without 
extorting a promise from Sir Everard that the person who 
had so long warred against her happiness, should be treated 
with all the care and attention which her sudden illness 
called for. She was about to depart, amid the tears and 
lamentations of the whole house, when a parcel was delif- 
ered to her from Margaret, containing her letters to the un- 
fortunate girl. 

The Outlaw placed them in the baronet's hands, as they 
bade farewell ; and the dwelling was more than ever solitary 
and alone. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

If none can 'icape death's dreadfbi dart, 

If rich and poor bis beck obey ; 
If strone, if wise, if all do smart, 

Then I to 'scape shall have no way ; 
Then grant me grace, O God ! that I 
My life may mend ainoe I must die. 

SOUTBWBLL. 

There was one person so interested in the events we 
have recorded, that though her limbs continued paralyzed, 
her tongue regained its motion, and her voice loudly and 
sternly demanded explanation of the sudden change that had 
frustrated her plans, and created so much turmoil in the 
household. Father Frank undertook the task of interpreteri 
but all his efforts could not prevail upon her to recognise in 
the Rosalind she had so cruelly treated the true Margaret 
Raymond ; her pride was of that kind which even death 
doth not conquer ; she rejected the conviction that she had 
been in error ; and though the innocent object of her hatred 
had little reason to desire ever to look upon her face again, 
yet the generous girl felt much grieved at not receiving a 
kindly or a parting word from one with whom she had lived so 
long, and whom she felt assured she should never see again 
on this side the grave. 

Lady Sydney commanded that she should be still more 
highly cushioned on her couch, and that it should be drawn 
towards the window, so that as the evening closed she 
might look out upon the heavens. Moreover, her old and 
favourite astrological volume was placed before her ; and 
wishing, as it were, to combine the extremes of two distinct 
superstitious creeds, she folded, as well as her feebleness 
permitted, her loose dress over the crucifix which rested on 
her bosom, and desired her attendants to sit within the en^ 
brasure of the next window till she commanded their at* 
tendance. 

The servantSi who so dearly loved their young Itdy, 
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they still persisted in calling Major Raymond's sister, were 
full of the events of the day, and assembled in groups, 
whispering and calculating upon what had occurred ; hoping, 
fearing, and reasoning afler their own fashion, and all agreeing 
in one opinion, if in no other — that Alice was nothing better 
than an Irish witch, who deserved burning. Ralph Brad- 
well and Sandy Jemmings were too deeply interested in be- 
half of Colonel Sydney and Major Raymond's sister to 
speak their feelings openly. Ralph loved to lean upon 
Sandy, as something that could support him ; and Sandy 
loved Ralph, not because of his companionship, but for his 
helplessness — an instinct rather than a principle, which 
binds the strong and weak together. They bethought them 
of Sir Everard's library and the packing cases ; and to the 
packing cases they went, but not to pack, for seated op- 
posite to each other they began the following conversation. 

** It was a terrible act of insubordination," quoth Jem- 
mings, '^and one which I would not have permitted, your 
creeping that way, and hearing everything. Many a man 
has been brought to court martial for a less cause." 

**They might ha' seen me if they'd ha' liked," returned 
Ralph ; '* but wasn't it main euros that Mistress Rosy would 
refuse Master Basil after that fashion, when I am sure she 
likes him !" 

^You see, Ralph, you are a man of what I should de- 
nominate a weak understanding, so you can know but little 
of women, whom it takes one well grotmded in metaphorical 
illustrations to comprehend. Some of 'em has a most ex- 
traordinary way of settling the affections ; many, you under- 
stand, let things go quietly ; others go off at once, like — " 

<^ l^ike Blue Bill, 1 suppose V* interrupted Ralph ; perhaps 
simply, perhaps slyly. 

**' 1 thought," said the sergeant, ** I had told you before 
that we have changed the name of that prime piece of ord- 
nance. We call it now Runaway James, out of a wrong 
side compliment to the late king; but about Miss Rosy, 
what could she do ? Don't you see that it would have been 
main indelicateness for her to have married Master BasO, .f 
just as he had been half married to that black-a-viced ladjTi 
ivhom I never could take to ? And then she couldn't avoid 
being spliced heart and soul to her brother, poor gentleman! 
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who's as brave a lad as ever drew a trigger, or commanded 
a guard. Ralph, yoa don't see the delicateness of the thing.'' 

*^ I don*t s'pose I do," sighed the poor fellow, ** because, 
sargeant, 1 ha' been used to the ways of doves and the 
like, who take a fancy to each other, and an't ashamed to 
own it." 

** You must be a rare one, to s'pose that ladies and gentle- 
men are like doves, and ducks, and divers ; however, mark 
my words, it's on ihe cards, they'll come together. Yes, 
now, mark my words, Jtalph — the long and the short of the 
matter will be, she'll be mistress of Sydney Plea^ance when 
you and I are food for the worms that you and your master 
are so fond of presarving." 

*' Amen ! I say," quoth the simple-minded Ralph ; '* amen ! 
I don't care where I am, if she is there ; so that I just see 
her and Brano once more by the torrent of Lilies I shall be 
satistied ; but as to presarving worms in any way, Master 
Sargeant, it's a thing we never did." 

*^ 4nd what do you call them long things in the bottles T'* 

" Oh ! they're foreign worms ; that's quite another thing. 
You don't see the difference in that, now ? it's their being 
foreign makes 'em different, though to you, or J, they'd seem 
the same ; yet there is a difference, what we can't make 
out, but what larn'd gentlemen can. Bless ye ! the valee 
they put. upon scraps, and bits, and slugs, and snails, and 
such like, is past all understanding ; and a proof of how 
much more they see than us — the time that brute Snap'em 
and his lambs were atthePleasance, they spoiled all master's 
beautiful presarves of that sort, and we never had the heart 
to tell him of it, because, along with everything else, it 
would fret him so.'* 

" What did they do f 

' " Why they drank the spirits the creeters were presarved 
in, and threw the things away. I do not know what my 
master will say when he finds it out." 

**' The dirty knaves ! but you can easily catch some little 
lizard;', and club their tails, and play a few such pranks 
with them ; and then they'll look like foreign things, and 
cork them down. So the number of bottles are there. Sir 
Everard will never know the difference." 

*' It wouldn't be honest," said Ralph, shaking his head. 

^ Only deceiving him for his own peace of mind," re^^Uad i 
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8ahdy ; ^ whut IVe heard the great people do to the smally 
when they promisee them things — just to keep them easy/ 

^ Yet that's very like a lie/' opined the simple fellow ; 
^^but, Sandy, iVe been thinking," he continued, *' thinking 
ki my own way, that the plan wouldn't be a right one." 

Afler a brief pause, Ralph inquired, *' Is it true that Mas- 
ter Brown is going to marry his daughter to the lord 
mayor's nephew ?" 

** He intended to do so ; but pretty Mistress Rachel has 
run off with a young Oxford apprentice, and the father and 
mother are in such a taking 1" 

*^ That's what comes of crossing true love," said Ralph ; 
^* it's a dangerous thing to do, and to my notion there^U be 
bad work with that young lady that's not Mistress Margaret, 
for she doted upon Master Basil. I only hope she wonHgo 
to Sydney Pleasance, that's all ; for there's no natur in her ; 
so she's not fit for the place." 

''And yet there's a deal of natur in being so loving," 
sighed the poor faithfulhearted sergeant. '' It's mostly con- 
sidered a good sign to be so soft, particularly in the fair 



sex." 



*' Ay, but there's much in the difference ; your love, sar- 
geant, was always very warm and steady ; mine, was m(Nre 
like a frog's." 

*' Like a frog 1" repeated the poetical sergeant, looking al 
Ralph from under his gray bushy eyebrow : ^' how do you 
make that out?" 

** It was so cold," he replied, almost smiling, '* and al- 
ways jumping." 

** What a born fool you are ! God help you ! Ralph," 
said the sergeant, ^' I wonder you ever try to speak." 

'' rd rather think any day than speak," he replied, calmly; 
*' and if it wasn't for the greater love I bear Sir Everard, 
I'd go live with the Outlaw !" 

*' You always persist in calling him the Outlaw. Why 
would you rather live with- him ?" 

'* Because he's so silent ; long ago, when he used to be 
at hide and seek about Sydney Pleasance and the New 
Forest, I have been watching with, and watching for him 
the whole length of a summer dayy and a winter night ; and 
he has never sakl more to me than, ^ Ralph, you're a fool !' 
and yet he sakl it s« kindly, that I'd ratiNff he'd call me a 
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fool than anybody else in the world dub me — wise man ; 
but somehow, I think, the good days are gone, for the time 
is coming when therell be no — no anything — ^no Mistress 
Rosy.** 

** Ah, she'd make a noble commander, and I otily wish 
that one, who's now in the gray churchyard, was likely to 
live under her banner ; the monument looked well when I 
saw it last ; and if ever it's in my power Fll not forget the 
good turn Master Brown did me about that monument. But 
was not that a shriek up stairs? God "preserve us! the 
times are fearful. Alice (the old deceptive devil !) talked 
often about banshees shrieking in Ireland before people's 
deaths." 

^* She's very like something not quite right herself," re* 
plied Ralph ; but loudly repeated shrieks terminated all fur« 
ther discussion : they proceeded from Lady Sydney's cham- 
ber. Her maid had been astonished, that as the evening 
deepened into the gloaming she had not called for lights ; 
and stealing softly to the bedside, she perceived that the 
lady^s hand had doubled down a page, marked with the dif- 
ferent castings of her son's nativity ; and on that page her 
hand remained, though she was perfectly dead. Well might 
the woman shriek, for the lustreless aud glazed eyes of the 
departed were turned upward to the heavens, as if her spirit 
had soared to the pale star whose influence she believed 
had regulated her destiny. 

The chamber was lofty and spacious, and was originally 
a reception-room, upon which much pains had been bestowed: 
dark oak cornices frowned heavily over the painted windows, 
and a bordering of gaudy flowers, held up by gilded cupids 
with' extended wings, gave to the ceiling a bizarre and unhar- 
monious aspect ; there was a profusion of rich furniture scat- 
tered about the apartment — furniture of different periods min- 
gled together ; the bed was hung with black cloth, bordered 
and hemmed with crape ; and at the head and feet blazed 
many perfumed candles, whose brightness shed an unearthly 
light upon the mortal remains of the proud Lady Sydney. 
The deckers of the dead had clasped her hands over a cru- 
cifix which rested on her bosom, and all the symbols of 
Catholicism were arranged upon and aroimd the ghastly 
eorpse, with an exact attention to the fonna %iii^ ««t«f&.^Tw\«^ 
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of Um fatth* which a aimpler iiiod« of wonhip designtiet m 
■uperstitioas. Yet. even to a Protestant, there was a boImii- 
Dity about the whole* which caused the lureathiiig to beoone 
low, and the footsteps to fall softly. Kneeling by the bed* 
side, her veil thrown back from her pale atteouateid features, 
the Lady Mary Powis told over the beads of her rich rossr 
?y, in prayers for the soul of the departed ; but, as Sir Eve- 
rard entered, to pay his last and midnight visit, she retired 
into a recess, so that no mortal eye might witness his leave* 
taking of the form he had worshipped in his early youth, 
and would have cherished to the lastyhad her sterner natun 
sanctioned his devotion. 

The old man laid his hand upon the corpse, but quickly 
withdrew it, as if unprepared for the clammy chilliness which 
clings to the living flesh, as a message from the grave, whis- 
pering of approaching corruption. He then fell upon hii 
knees, covering his face with his spread hands, while the 
up-heaving of his chest evinced that his sufferings were bit- 
ter ; nor was it long till tho garish light sparkled in the large 
tears which escaped from between his fingers, and rained 
upon the white drapery that overspread the stiifened clay* 
At last, sobbings loud and protracted burst from his heart, 
and so vast and silent was the chamber, that echo crept 
along the walls, repeating his loud agony : no mauer how 
cold and how reserved had lately been the intercourse of 
those now separated for ever, Sir Everard Sydney felt only 
in that hour that the companion of his youths the bright, the 
powerful, the beautiful ! — was gone ; the first, the only wo- 
man he had ever loved — was dead ! Memory leaped back 
to long-gone years, when the blush mantled on her cheek- 
when her hand trembled in his grasp— when they knelt at 
the altar — when she presented to him their first-born child! 
So earnest was his sorrow, that he .thought he could have 
taken her place so that she might yet live on* He knew 
not the depth — the power of that love which many cold dif> 
ferencejs had chilled, but not destroyed ; the sullen, silent 
mystery of mortality was before him — every unkind word he 
had ever said: — and they were indeed but few — rang in hii 
ears ; and while her harshness was forgotten* he bethought 
him of his €v>h. Suddenly a hand pressed his shoulder, iai 
starting to his feet, he stood beside the Outlaw, who had es* 
tared mysteriously and unbidden^ at the deep hour of mir 



Bight, into ibe chamber of death. Sir Ererard was ashamed 
tMtt his weakness bad been seen by one who gloried in his 
strength ; and was preparing ti> leare the room, but the 
grasp of his wild friend was upon his arm. 

** Do yon remember,*' he said, in his usually deep and 
solemn voice, ** our meeting in the chamelhonse, whither fthd 
is lo journey to-morrow ? when I was hunted, and starved, 
and reduced to the companionship of dried bones and twist- 
ing earth worms T Do you call to mind my sufferings then T 
Tet, Sydney, I was a happier man — hunted, starved — ^the 
fellow- mate of death— ^in that same chamelhouse. I was 
happier there than 1 am now ; I had a companion in that 
dim vault, which has of late deserted me. 1 had hope — 
hope, through Nassau, for England — which I have not now. 
We have changed king»j my friend, and William thought 
that plaee would satisfy a heart which beat for liberty. Did 
I but seem to agree with all he deemed correct, I might sit • 
on high, and become ennobled, as men call it ; but no ! I 
would rather be a vagrant for the brief residue of my sad 
days, than buy my being in my native land, by seeming what 
I am not ! Would you believe it, Sydney, that the Dutch 
drones, whose blood lags muddily along their coarse griiy 
Teins, proclaim me mad — ^harmless, but mad ! It is come 
to this, that only in the contempt entertained of my abilities 
could I now find security in fi^tain! Think you I would 
owe security^ poor grovelling security — the old hound's safe- 
guard from the huntsman's kick ! — the wild bird's refuge ! — 
pitiful security ! — think you, I say, that I would remain here, 
to owe security to the meaner thing — contempt ?" 

His words rushed so madly forth, that Sir Everard could 
only look upon him with astonishment ; he trembled with 
80 powerful an emotion that the baronet was bewildered by 
contending feelings, and again endeavoured, but in vain, to 
lead him from the chamber. ** Within an hour, a little hour, 
and you will see me no more," he continued ; ** I leave 
England for a land where I can at least enjoy the same free- 
dom as the buffalo and the wild deer ! I expect no more, 
and I shall not be disappointed. Nature breaks no prom- 
ises.'* He pressed his hand upon his brow, and Sir Everard, 
nach affected and in a trembling voice, urged him to re» 
main. 

** Come with me to Sydney Pleasance^" he iaid\^ ^&mi% 
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yoa will be freed from the ceremonies and the turmoils of a 
court. You shall be to me as a brother, as the brother 
we both loved. Alas ! there will be no religion there, now, 
at variance with your feelings. Basil will venerate yon as 
a father; come with me !'* The wanderer shook his head, 
while he fervently pressed his friend's hand to his lips. 

*' Not so — not so. I bear within my bosom only one anx- 
iety ; the last — the last — last lingering desire of— I know 
not what to call it — perhaps, affection towards my country; 
perhaps it may be the trembling relic of personal ambition. 
At the termination of a few months will there be one sigh 
breathed — one prayer offered for — " He could not finish 
the sentence, the human longing after even worldly immor- 
tality died upon the patriot's lip ; he was ashamed of the 
feeling so inherent to our nature, and turned from Sir Eve- 
rard to conceal his emotion ; but, as a Tision recalled from 
the past, from the world of shadows, the object of his early 
love, of his later solicitude, stood before him — the abbess of 
the deserted Beaulieu ; her hands clasped — her eyes stream- 
ing tears, answered his appeal. The first affection of a 
woman's heart is as undying as her soul. ** I — I — will pray 
for you ; unceasingly pray !" she murmured. 

The troubled spirit was relieved, and there were a few 
half-spoken words of tenderness and leave-taking ; and then 
the wanderer took his way from England — ^for ever ! 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The loppi'd tree in time may grow again, 
Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower ; 
The sorriest wight may find release of pain. 
The drie^it soil suck in some moistening shower ; 
Times go by turns, and chances change by course, 
From foul to fair.---SouTBWBLL. 

Ws have suffered nearly two years to elapse since the 
dim vault of the Sydneys received the once proud lady whose 
death we have recorded ; that vault in which the Outlaw 
sheltered had again opened at the tollufig of the solenm bel!. 



Mid closed upon another ▼ietiin* Life, after all, is but a 
Uotted record of change. The cradle, the toy, and the 
lOfnb, are only emblems of the same career in all. 

The battle of the B(^ae had decided the fate of James 
and of Ireland, and Sir Everard Sydney was in hourly ex- 
pectation of hearing from his son. Of him, he had often 
faeard : the young man^s first campaign had been brief, but 
brilliant ; the father's heart had thrilled, and his eye had 
grown bright while reading the records of his bravery, and 
ihe rewards bestowed upon him by a stern yet a most just 
king. 

Let us look upon a picture. 

^ An obscare retreat. 

Thickly above the rill the branches close, 

In rocky basin its wild waves repose ; 

Inverted shrubs, and moss of gloomy green. 

Cling from the rocks, with pale wood-weeds between ; 

Save that aloft the sullen sunbeams slune 

On withered briers that o*er the crags recline \ 

Sole light admitted here : a small cascade 

Illumes with sparkling foam the impervious shade t 

Beyond, along the vista of the brook. 

Where antique roots its bustling course o'erlookt 

The eye reposes on a secret bridge. 

Half gray, half shagg*d with ivy to its ridge.** 

Leaning over such a bridge, trying to catch the lilies 
whose white and yellow blossoms rose upon the swell of the 
mimic torrent, and ever and anon thrusting forward a shep- 
herd^s crook to draw them nearer the small hand whose 
grasp they eluded, was a fair child ; and at her side an aged 
woman, whose steps were feeble, and whose back was bent 
by the too heavy weight of age and sorrow. She was occu- 
pied in pulling the sappy watercress from the pure stream, 
heedless that Sir Everard Sydney and his Shadow were 
seated on a bank about two hundred yards beyond the Tor« 
rent of Lilies, where the landscape spread out in all the beauty 
of cultivated and yet wild scenery. A troop of dappled deer 
were browsing quietly in a small prairie where the herbage 
was soft and young ; under the boughs that screened the 
▼alley the forest horses trooped and neighed merrily to the 
passing breeze, while the tender kids skipped through. ^^ 

Vol. II.— Q 
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underwood after the roes, and in the leas and pastures the soft 
bleat of the young lambs roused a thousand gentle echoes by 
the green hillside. There was a great and manifest altera- 
tion in the appearance of the worthy baronet : the hair that, 
when we saw him last, was gray, might now be called white ; 
and the red grizzly locks of Ralph were growing hoary in 
due imitation of the change that had taken place in those of 
his master. The old gentleman's shoulders were rounding, 
and his fine eye looked as if latterly he had communed only 
whh trouble. He held a letter in his hand, which he pe- 
rused attentively, and upon the grass by his side lay another 
epistle; both were open, and both bore the foreign post 
mark. Ralph, who never suffered the familiarity which his 
patron permitted to engender anything approaching to dis- 
respect, sat, or rather leaned against the stump of an oak, 
out of which he had just poked the huge larvae of a goat 
moth : the poor fellow continued to pursue the habits his 
master had taught him, and endeavoured with simplicity and 
affection to engage Sir Everard in the pursuits which had 
almost ceased to afford him any gratification. It had not 
escaped the observation of Ralph that a kingfisher, shy bird 
as it is, had skimmed, more than once, the stream before 
them ; and yet his master took no more notice of it than if 
it had been a wild duck or a wagtail. 

^' He gets worse and worse,'' thought Ralph ; *' Braoo 
has nosed that letter on the grass over and over, just as if 
he wanted it read to him, because he can't see, poor brute! 
and the ape within drank his coffee this morning, and he 
never knew it. Poor dear gentleman !" continued the sim- 
pleton, *' 1 fear he won't long hold on in his right mind." 

There was something deeply sad in the foolish thus mourn- 
ing over the loss of the wisdom of the wise : but Ralph's 
ideas flowed into a new channel, for he saw the little maid 
who had been so busy on the bridge stealing towards liis 
master with a huge nosegay of the lilies she had gathered 
to please her landlord's taste. The child was the niece of 
poor Cicely Maynard. and the old woman by the stream was 
her mother. The child was pretty — would have been worthy 
the pencil of an artist if her hair had not been closely 
trimmed ; for Sandy Jemmings, honest fellow ! promised to 
provide for it, if, as Cicely had desired, her curls were kept 
cropped^ and she was i«ivig^\i\ \o love plaiimess betler than 
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show. Notwithstanding this« the soil hair wound into little 
sonny rings on her pretty head : and Sir Everard, taking 
her nosegay, made her more happy than a queen, by tht' 
gift of a large rosy-cheeked apple ; his sorrows had never 
made him forget to supply himself with a store of such treats 
for the village children, who knew full well, by the appear* 
ance of his pockets as he passed their cottages, when they 
had been refilled. 

*^ lsn*t this a prime worm, your honour !" said Ralph, 
anxious to rouse him from the revery into which he had 
relapsed when the child departed. 

** Ye:«, Ralph," replied Sir Everard, without looking at it. 

^ But your honour had a breeding box made a purpose 
for those sort, of oak, your honour remembers, and Mistress 
Rosy said — " 

•* What ? Ralph !" 

^ That it was such a pity to waste heart of oak on such 
ugly things." 

*• Poor, dear Rosalind !'* 

<* Ah ! your honour, you can't think the pleasure I have 
in trimming her myrtles and geraniums, and such things, 
tiial she used to like." 

*^ Thank you, my good Ralph ; she was, indeed, the child 
of my heart's desire : but it is dreadful to think that in this 
last battle, which they talk so much about, her brother and 
your young master may have been opposed hand to hand.'* 

*^Anan, sir," replied Ralph, '^ I cannot see exactly how 
that could be, and they such great friends." 

^* That's because you do not understand the rules of wary 
Ralph." 

*^ I saw enough of war when I was thrown to the dogs,** 
said the poor fellow, growing, as he always did, pale, when 
those suflferings were alluded to ; ^* but, pray, sir, talk of 
war or anything else concemini; Mistress Rosy." 

** But you do not understand me when 1 do tell you," re- 
plied Sir Everard, who, solitary in his greatness, felt more 
and more the want of one to share his hopes and fears, his 
sorrows and— alas, no ! he had no joys to share. And still 
he clung to the Pleasance, as a departing spirit clings to the 
cottage of clay where it had long dwelt, though certain of 
exchanging it for a better. 

** Although I do.not altogether underaund" te^^Xv^^^^iiS.^^ 
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** jet surtlj I know you are talking about bcr, and that it a 

Kt eomfort. May I make bold to aak your howmr if thM 
r is from her T 

*' No, Ralph ; this one is from Father Prank*** Ralpk 
dapped his bands joyfully, for every one loved the priest; 
bis cheerfulness, his kindliness, his benevolence, had e^^ 
deared him to the servants as well as the superiora of Syd^ 
ney Pleasance. 

'* He talks of coming back to us, Ralph ; be likes not 
much the Continental habits.'* 

'' Ah ! no place like Old EIngland," quoth Ralph. Sir 
Everard, having so far satisfied his eoriosity, reread again 
to himself a portion of the letter which Brano had recog- 
nised, poor beast \ as coming from an old acquaintance. 

Father Frank wrote — 

** I heard that here there was a very beautiful Italian lady, 
who impramsed and sung in a most extraordinary way ; and 
who is received into the best society, although living in 
rather an equivocal manner with a French nobleman : some 
say, as the instructress of his daughters ; others say, as his 
mistress : certainly she is mistress of his establishment 
Paris rings with acclamation of her wit and beauty ; and it 
is whispered that, like other ambitious persons, she aims at 
kingly conquesu I was anxious to see this nonpsreil, and 
'the other day my wish was gratified. Dozens were crowd- 
ing round her carriage as she was about to enter the Louvre ; 
I placed myself next to the door, and judge of my astonish- 
ment when, in the famed and fluted ItaJian, I recognised her 
who is known to you as Margaret Raymond. How she has 
attained this giddy height, Heaven knows, not I ! She was 
always desperately ambitious.*' 

Sir Everard again addressed his humble friend and de» 
pendant. 

'* I have also heard from one, Ralph, to whom your fidelhy 
was of more value than the wisdom of a thousand seers. 
You remember the Outlaw ?** 

** And is he coming too ?** inquired the gratified shadow. 
*' Ah ! but I would rather see Mistress Rosy.** 

*^ No ; he disappeared from among us,'* said Sir Everard, 
speaking rather his own feelings than to poor Ralph's unde^ 
standing — ^* he disappeared from among us, like a thunder 
doad that overshadowa \Yie Yssvi^ ajod bums into feariU 
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lightning, which dazzles and alarms by its wild brightness ; 
but when we look fur its place in the heavens, it is no mort 
seen. Suffering and disgusted by former laws, disappointed 
by the present ones, and hopeless for the future, he quitted 
England with a disgust which he did not deem it necessary 
to conceal. William did ail that king could do to gain him 
to his views ; but kings find it difficult to manage tnose who 
seek to elevate a population — not a single subject. My 
noble, virtuous friend, mad with the zeal that kindled holy 
Paul and guided the mo3t fearful saints to martyrdom, 1 shall 
never see you more !" 

<* Does he say anything of Mistress Rosy ?" inquired 
Ralph. 

'* Simpleton ! how could he ? He writes from America !** 

" From ihe 'Mericas !" quoth Ralph. " From where Mas- 
ter Perm sent you the quare things ? And has he sent you 
nothing T 

Sir £verard smiled : not one of the bright cheerful smiles 
that used to visit his lips when he met Rosalind dancing like 
a forest fawn amid the lawns ; but a reflective smile, a smile 
that is near akin to a sigh. 

*' You call to remembrance, Ralph, what I had nearly for> 
gotten, yet ought not to forget, for it is characteristic of two 
things — the man's kindness, and the man's character ; kind- 
ness, in remembering my taste for collecting whatever was 
curious in nature or art, and character, in that the gifts are 
worthy of such a giver. The packet that brought my letter 
to England brought a tomahawk, a scalping-knife, and the 
full dress of an Indian warrior, which were presented to him 
by one of the chiefs of the redmen, to whom he fearlessly 
made his way. It must have been curious to see him sitting, 
smoking the calumet of peace in an Indian wigwam, and 
thinking he was now in the possession of what he so ardently 
desired.*' 

**' And he said nothing of Mistress Rosy!" 

*• Of her !" repeated Sir Everard ; " of her ! Oh, yes, 
he wrote of her. I thought you meant had he seen her." 

'* Ah ! no, it isn't in such foreign parts one would meet 
with the like of Mistress Rosy." 

** No, Ralph, no ; you are right," mused the old man. 
^^ Not in foreign parts, indeed, would such a rose bud and 
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blofisom ; no, no, but roses fade, and die, and wither ; sottf 
by Might, some by canker, some by time T 

Sir Everard whs interrupted by Ra)ph*8 placing his ban^ 
on his arm, and his finger on his own lip. 

^ What is it ?** inquired the old gentleman. 

** Look, at the deer, your honour/* 

"The deer! WellT 

** See how they sniff, and spring into the eorers." 

'• Well, good Ralph T 

•* And the kids, master, are after the roes into the brake.** 

•^ Very likely, Ralph ; but what of that T returned Sir 
Everard, who was ill inclined to be interrupted. 

^* Master ! master !** ejaculated Ralph ; '^ it*s breaking my 
poor heart to watch you so ; you heed nothing, you see 
nothing, you hear nothing ; nothing pleases you : the lilies are 
dying in the sun, the kingfisher, fiying almost at your feet, the 
dragon-fiies rest upon the meshes of your taking-net, and 
the cuckoo shows its bill in the tree over your head ; yet 
you heed them no more than if they were common things. 
Oh ! dear master, what is come over you f 

" Loneliness, Ralph,** replied Sir Everard. "I talked of 
and I felt the beauty and the perfection of nature when I 
had some one to share in my pursuits, to be interested in 
what I did, or even to dispute my opinions ; but now 1 am a 
Ijne and desolate old man, who will soon rest beside the 
long sleepers of my ancient race. You do not understand 
me, Ralph.** 

^' Yet I feel sorry, because you are sorry, your honour, 
and because of Mistress Rosy.*' 

" If I only knew her fate ! — but when I last heard from 
her, she was watching a dying brother in a town u^ergoing 
all the horrors of a close siege : and Basil, who loved her 
as hii« own soul, was one of the besiegers. Great Glod pro^ 
tect her !'* 

*^ When your honour wai reading the Bible to us servants 
last Sunday night, you read something about the Shepherd 
of the sheep carrying the lambs in his bosom,** said Ralph. 
'** If God feeds sparrows, and carries lambs in his bosom, he 
won*t desert Mistress Rosy.** 

The aimj^ but beautifiil idea had hardly passed the lips 
«f the half natural, when a shout, distant, but lood enough to 
make the welkin ring, buiax ^9^11 xlbkanx «axtt. Sir Evenrd 
BiMrted. 
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** There's a multitude, I am sure, coming along the main 
road leading to Sydney Pleasance ; and the deer and the 
roes knew it, for there's not one on the fallow now." 

** Hark !" exclaimed Sir Everard, ** the foresters' horns ! 
how loud and cheerily they ring ! Another shout ! — ^Ralph, 
Ralph, look at Brano !" continued the old man, almost 
gasping for hreath, and clinging to a tree for support : '* look 
at the dog ! his ears are erect, and his — there, blind as he is, 
he has dashed through the covert. Ralph, I cannot move, 
my limbs tremble so ; but now I hear the sound of carriage 
wheels ! Another shout ! another bugle chorus ! Go, good 
Ralph, go, and bring me word, if it should be — it cannot^ 
and yet it may ; yes, it may be — my son I" 

*' Or Mistress Rosy," shouted the simpleton, darting afler 
the noble old hound, who possessed full as much sagacity 
as his follower. There was a pause ; the kingfisher had 
disappeared — there was neither deer, nor roe, nor kid, nor 
forest horse within Sir Everard's ken; the very birds, 
startled by the unusual tumult, had fled he knew not where, 
and he remained alone. 

There was a greater shout — and then the old man knew 
but little, for Basil pressed him to his heart. 

'* And you are well, my boy, and safe ? returned once 
more to save me from, or lay me in the grave ? And yon 
have reaped great glory ; and the people, the villagers and 
foresters, all welcomed jrou ? I am thankful, very thankful 
to God. But, Basil, know you aught of Major Raymond's 
sister ?" 

Basil turned away his head, and for the first time Sir 
Everard Sydney perceived that his son was in de^ 
mourning. 

*^ Major Raymond, sir, is dead," he replied, in a voice 
hoarse with emotion. 

" Poor fellow, brave fellow, fine fellow ! — ^poor Cuthbert !" 
repeated the old gentleman. ^ But his sister, Basil, his 
sister 1 Tell me, why do you avert your face, why ? Father 
of mercies ! what is this ? Is she too dead ? Basil — Basil 
— ^have pity on yonr old father !" 

*^ My dear uncle I mr fatrbr ! I am here I" exclaimed a 
voice whose tones the verr echoes loved— and the chosen 
daughter of Sir Everard's heart lay upon his bosom. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

He who hath never warrM with miserie, 
Nor ever tugg'd with fortune and distresf. 
Hath had n'occasion nor no strength to trie 
The strength and forces of bis worthinesse : 
Those parts of judgment which felicitie 
Keeps as concealed, affliction most expresse. 

DaMZBIm 

What more t — but little.. The moment people are taken 
out of trouble, and become what is called *^ comfurtablj 
settled in the world," they are no longer interesting — at 
least in books. Who can doubt that Ralph was more noisy 
in his demonstrations of joy than Brano ? Who is there 
that cannot imagine the happiness of Sir Ererard, and the 
delight he took in future years in initiating a parcel of little 
grandchildren into the mysteries of natural history? 
Who can doubt , that the affectionate and energetic char- 
acter of Rosalind, for at her bridal she was rebaptized, 
and came to Sydney Pleasance as the true Rosalind Syd- 
ney ! who, we say, can doubt but that such a woman was, 
or would be, in the estimation of all the gerUlemen at least 
of her acquaintance, considered a million times too good for 
her caro sposo ? while she secured his happiness and her own 
by believing him to be all too good for her ; and, by the sim* 
pie but sure plan of thinking she could not but be happy, she 
continued really so. Sometimes her brow would cloud, and 
her lip quiver ; and when her kind husband named their eldest 
boy Guthbert, she wept long and bitterly over his cradle, 
and thought of the deathbed, and of the funeral drum, and 
the volleys that were fired over her brother's grave ; but 
then she called to mind the fervent blessing he pronounced 
upon her, when placing her under the protection of his pdi- 
tical opponent but his private and beloved friend, who had 
evinced not only bravery but steadiness, that ensured him, 
in after years, a distinguished post in the senate as well as 
k^ dk9 army of his countty . 
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Many were the invitations^ and entreaties they sent to the 
Outlaw to return to England, but in vain ; at last, their. let- 
ters remained unanswered ; and Jeromings, honest Sandy, 
"Who trained up Cicely's niece according to the most ap- 
proved system of education in those days, heard from a 
cousin in Ameriea, that a European, whd was much vener- 
ated by one of the most independent, but most daring of the 
red people, had died amotig rhem, and that his remains had 
been as much honoured as if he had himself been born a 
chieftain of their tribe. 

All Rosalind's entreaties could not prevail on Alice Mur- 
rough to return to Englatad. *' No ; she would rather not 
face the counthry again ; it would give her enough to do, to 
make her soul and look after Master Gnthbert's grave ; he 
was the last of his name.'* 

Basil and Rosalind were assisted by William the Third 
in tracing out the fate of the wild and extraordinary man 
who loved his country far better than he loved himself ; and 
it was ascertained, after much research, that he whose last 
days were spent among the redmen, was indeed tbb 
Outlaw of thb New Foksst. 
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CONCLUDING CHA.PTEB, 

WHICH MAT BB BBAD OR PASSKD OTBR. 

The will fhee robbeth from the wit. 

The lente froin remion'f lore ; 

She it delightful! in the rynde, 

^ Corrupted in the core. 

***** 

Her fleep in einne doth end in wrath, 

Remone ringi her awake ; 
Death calli her up, shame driTes her out, 

Deipain her upshot make. 

Southwell. 

The tale of ^* The Outlaw" is ended : it has been written 
to little purpose if it has not carried with it a moral even to 
the end — that violent changes do not always produce ad- 
vantage or contentment. A woman's politics are of the 
heart rather than of the head. She is satisfied to leave roan 
to reason^ while she asserts her supremacy over the world 
offeding; but even her limited sphere of observation satis- 
fies her, that the man who rashly destroys a structure which 
it has taken centuries to erect, will be deceived if he ima- 
gines he can rebuild a more glorious pile within a few short 
years. 

In our world nothing is immutable. All things change ; 
first the seed, then the shoot, then the sapling, then the 
tree — the tree in its youth, middle age, decay, and death ! 

We cannot convert the seed into the tree, without the in- 
terposition of time — time, which mellows and unmasks ; so 
is it with human nature. How beautifully illustrative of this 
great principle is the text, ** Wlien I was a child, I undet' 
stood as a child, I spake as a child ; but now / am become a 
tnanf 1 put away childish things." A single phrase ex- 
presses the transition, and expresses at the same time its 
gradual progress — ** When I became a man !" Oh that those 

^ Who iu\a aSiaia oC tUta^** 
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•rould take warning by the ruin and desolation that natural 
earthquakes produce ! 

To the after career of one person connected with the events 
[ have recorded, I may be pardoned for desiring to direct 
especial notice, inasmuch as the main object of my story has 
been to explain and illustrate the warning of** the wise king," 
that ** evil pursueth sinners,*' and that the ** curse causeless 
doth not come;" that women, more especially, can never 
pass over the boundaries of virtue without having to endure 
a fearful punishment. 

Father Frank was right in supposing that he had seen in 
Paris her whom we have known as Margaret Raymond. 
Her beauty had attracted, and her acquirements secured, ad- 
mirers. She used them as the stepping-stones to her ambi- 
tion. No moral or religious scruples stood in the way of 
her aggrandizement ; nor did she even ** care to love" those 
whose feelings she sacrificed, but rather exulted when an 
opportunity occurred of making men suffer what she herself 
had undergone. Her glorious loveliness soon made the 
principal statesman of France her slave ; and she affected a 
sentiment towards the exiled family of England, which gave 
her a reputation for a whole catalogue of French virtues. 

A title was added to her attractions. The Countess de 
Vraimont became the ** cynosure of wondering eyes ;" and 
there are no people in the world (when it is the fashion) who 
understand how a woman ought to be worshipped like the 
French. They make a passion of admiration for the time 
being. 

Father Frank had hardly despatched the letter we have 
mentioned to his old friend Sir Everard Sydney, when he was 
summoned to attend the ** beautiful Italian," whom he had 
seen when she was about to enter the Lionvre. Curiosity, 
and perhaps a better motive, urged him to accept the invita- 
tion. He was ushered into one of the most magnificent 
"hotels" in the most distinguished quarter of Paris. He 
had hardly passed the portal, when he recognised an air of 
superior comfort mingled with the most costly and profuse 
magnificence. The outer hall, paved with and supported 
by Corinthian columns of black marble, had a sombre but 
most magnificent effect: the attendants in this vestibule 
were clad in a peculiarly rich livery of scarlet and gold ; 
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and the portar was a gigantic curlyfaeaded negfOp vhoi0 
tunic fell in loose folds to his knee ; his throat, arms, ankleit 
and wrisu were encircled by golden bracelets clasped hj 
the finest pearl ; and his ear-rings, set thickly with the same ' 
costly gems, fell upon his bosom. 

Passing slowly through this splendid entrance, a rich cur- 
tain opposite the door divided as if by magic, and the sim- 
pie-minded priest was ushered into the second hall. This ^, 
presented the greatest possible contrast to the first. It was . 
composed of the whitest and purest Parian marble: four .-. 
Ionic pillars supported a dome, from which descended an x 
alabaster lamp, whose perfumed light shed its soft and deli- |^ ^ 
cate rays upon four beautiful girls, dressed aQer tlie fasbiot^ U^ 
of the ancient statues ; their sandals clasped with diamoDd L ^ 
studs, and a jewelled zone confining the light drapery which U 
shaded, without concealing, their graceful forms. When l^; 
Father Frank entered, each was seated within a niche be- j^^. 
tween the pillars ; two were playing upon the lute strains , 
of mo9t bewitching melody ; the other two were arranging 
baskets of flowers, which tliey placed upon bronzed tripods; 
and as the servants in scarlet passed not beyond the cur- 
tain, the flower nymphs waved him to follow them to the 
next apartment, which was totally different in its arrange- 
ment from those he had before seen. It was a sort of cir- 
cular anteroom ; the walls covered by rose-coloured silk, 
looped at intervals with large silver lilies, so as to form a 
drapery of the most graceful kind. Ottomans of the same 
material, supported on silver feet, and corded and tasseled 
with silver bullion, were placed near the walls ; and two 
pages were filling a vase, that stood upon a table of frosted 
silver in the centre, with such exquisite perfume, that the 
good padr6 feared it would steal away his senses. 

The flower girls withdrew* and one of the boys, whose 
yellow clustering hair curled to his girdle, piloted the be- 
wildered priest along a passage covered with the richest 
carpeting, into a room glittering with gay company. Some 
were pUying games of hazard, others were talking. There 
were lights and music ; and if Father Frank had been per- 
plexed during his progress, he was now so thoroughly aston- 
ished, that he attempted to turn back. 

The page prevented him. 

'* These, sir,*' he said, bowing at the same time with pro- 
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Ibond respect, '* are only die company who wait until it is 
nadame's pleasure to receive them — poets, painters, musi- 
cians, a few of the followers of the English king, (James 
was still so called in Paris,) all anxious to be honoured 
3with madame*s patronage* madame's notice ; but she will 
receive none till she has seen you." 

The priest followed his polite conductor through the 
eplendid circle as best he might ; and he was hardly con- 
scious of where he really had arrived, until the bright and 
engle eye of the Circe flashed upon him. 

She rose from her seat with the dignity of a queen. Her 
■attire, splendid as it wae, added little to the richness of her 
beauty : her velvet robe was compressed by a girdle of dia- 
monds, and was fashioned after the antique models of the 
ladies of old Rome. Both remained silent ; although she 
extended her hand to the good priest, he only bowed an ac- 
knowledgment of the courtesy. 

** Father Frank, have you forgotten me V^ she exclaimed, 
with a burst of natural feeling which astonished her when 
«he remembered it and the priest was gone. 

*• I might have been excused if I had done so," he replied, 
inournfully ; ^* for this splendour, I should imagine, has 
made you forget yourself.^' 

" No, no," i^he replied, proudly ; ** not made me forget 
myself. Neither diamonds, nor gold, nor worshippers, nor 
slaves, can thus mislead me ; not even the proud conscious- 
ness that to myself 1 owe what now I am ?*' 

Father Frank was a man of few words and few ideas ; but 
the simplicity of the sunple is often a stumblingblock to the 
wisdom of the wt«e ; he interrupted the countess by the un- 
studied question — 

" And what is that !" 

She cast upon him a withering look of contempt, which 
he Httle heeded, but waited patiently her reply. 

** What is that !" she repeated at last, her eye kindling 
into fierceness. ^' Mistress of all you have seen here. You 
have not lived of late in this great city without hearing of 
the wild Italian who leads all captive ! the songstress — the 
poetess — the oracle — the modern Sappho— the worshipped 
of princes ? Old man, 1 will tell you a secret — the dtree- 
iress of cabinet and eampl" 

Vol. II.— E 
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Father Frank ahook hia bead. <'And are you happ]^ 
lady T is your heart at ease T is your coDacience quiet !*' 

** Happy ! I haye the power of makiDg hundreds so. M^ 
heart at ease said you ! Hearts, my ij^ood padr6, are the 
toys of girlhood ! And conscience ! What sin can I com- 
init that his eminence the cardinal, who will be here anoiif 
would not charitably remit V^ 

She said this with an air of gayety ao evidently constrainedi 
that the only answer of Father Frank waa to look on her 
and sigh. After a little time he spoke. 

** L:idy, 1 am not without a hope of seeing Sir Everard 
Sydney, perhaps soon. Can I convey any message? is 
there any act of contrition to record ! I am so at a loss to 
know why you sent f«»r me !** 

*' Have you no ambition, good priest! no desire of ag- 
grandizement T I have power — I would aerve you.*' 

Father Frank looked at her attentively, and replied — . 

*^ You have never done good without a motive. What is 
that which stirs you now? Is it that the people at Sydney 
Pleasance and at Whitehall — that Basil Sydney — may 
learn — ** 

^^ Fool !^* said she, bitterly, ^* do not cast the jewel from 
you : you have been a priest too long not to love power." 

** I have been a priest too long not to fear Grodv" replied 
the old man, fervently ; *' and I would ask once more what 
act of contrition you would have me convey to Sir Everard 
Sydney ?" 

«• Fool ! fool !** she again murmured to herself; and then 
looking proudly up, she said aloud — • , 

** Tell him, so that all may hear, that the discarded ooe ; 
has become the ruler of her own destiny — beloved ! wor- 
ship! >e(l ! crowned by her devoted followers ! And if she, 
the puling, milk-faced woman lives, tell her — but no ; tell 
her nothing from me, except what you have seen of the fair 
state which I inherit-— /rom myxe^.'** She drew herself up 
on her gorgeous seat, and looked down on her old confessor. 

** 1 will tell her nothing,*' replied the padr^, sighing in his 
own mind to think how very improbable it was that he should 
ever again meet his old favourite — ^ 1 will tell her mithlof 
of the kind. Her gentle nature is too prone to pity, and sht 
would mourn in sackcloth if she saw you thus — a gilded 
harlot in a gilded cage I Go \ do ye penance ; throw bf 
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yoor trappings ; fast and pray ! Oh, woman ! once in sin, 
you flounder on to your destruction : but a time must come 
•—and a dread eternity ! Do penance ; purge ye of your 
wickedness. You sent for me that I mi^ht trumpet forth 
your praise in England. You knew not tlie poor priest ; or 
fancied, because of . the laxity of your own faith, that of 
others was like unto yours. 1 had hoped to see you peni* 
tent, not hardened in iniquity. Do penance, &st, and pray, 
and give thy bravery to feeo the poor !*' 

The Circe stamped with her foot, and rang her silver bell, 
astonished at the vehemence of one so mild and gentle, and 
foiled in the hope that he would have yielded ' to ^her pro- 
jects. The page entered, and without a word atparting the 
priest quitted her apartment. Oh, how difficult is the fulfil* 
ment of ambitious hopes ! The proud woman was as much 
mortified at failing to impress the simple-minded padr6 with 
the belief that sbe was alUpowerful and all-happy, as if she 
had lost a diadem. She misselU the single drop from the 
gilded cup, and then cast the cup from her as wprthless. 

Not many months had elapsed, however, before Father 
Frank received at night a second summons from the ambi- 
tious countess. He had seen her in the gardens of the 
Tuileries a little time previously, and it had occurred to him, 
as she paced past in her gorgeous carriage, that her splen- 
did beauty was on the wane. She looked harassed and 
anxious. She was dressed with even more care than usual, 
and had a greater number of attendants. But a new singer 
had been lately talked of. The queen had sprained her 
ankle, and the splendid countess had given mortal offence to 
the court party, because she had not thought proper, among 
her affectations, to affect a limp, which was introduced in 
compliment to her majesty. Whispers had been circulated 
as to her ambition, extravagance, and caprice ; and but for 
the cardinaPs devotion, her conduct on other points would 
have been declared by the virtuous Parisians as ** too bad.'* 

Oh who would care for the popularity purchased by gold, 
or any of its toys ! 

When Father Frank was commanded, rather than solicit- 
ed, to attend the summons of one so fair and frail, he almost 
hesitated as to what course he should adopt ; but his da- 
eision was soon made, and drawing his hood over his shaven 
eiown« he proceeded to the portal of the %uu\:) tsmubmb^ 
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The gate was unfastened by the "negro, and his costly 
tiring remained unchanged ; but the other liveried menials did 
Dot attend as before, and there was a character of dismay 
and coofusion in the countenances of the few he met. The 
lamps were unlit ; the furniture unarranged ; the room in 
which Father Frank had beheld so brilliant an assembly de- 
solate! — a weeping girl (the only one the good priest saw 
of all her attendants wiih moistened eyes) conducted him to 
the lady's sleeping chamber. 

There, upon a satin coverlet, lay the ambitious woman, 
struggling with death. The ghastly expression of her fea- 
tures was rendered more apparent by the brightness of the 
glowing silk which canopied her bed, and her raven hair fell 
unbounded and heavily like a sable shroud over her should 
ders. 

" You would not tell of the glory of my prosperity ; wiU 
you record the wretchedness of my death ?** she said, as he- 
approached her couch with a benediction. *^ I sent for you,, 
still in the fulness of my pride, to show you how a womaa 
could die. At first, I braved it nobly — did I not, girl ! But 
now — now, death — death is strongest." 

The priest, bewildered as he was, uttered some sentences 
of prayer, and pointed out the necessity for her confessing 
and receiving the sacraments of her church. 

*» Not so — not so I — life is a mummery,'* she said, " and 
death not less so; I have had all that woman's heart desirea 
— rank, wealth, power, might, majesty, and dominion — all, 
all but love I: Father, I know that I am poisoned. 'Twas 
jealousy ; and yet she might-rthey might have waited; my 
power was waning, and 1 could not have lived when that 
was gone. Still I have gold and jewels — much that I call 
my own. You shall have all — all I possess on earth, if you 
will swear to me that pour 8tory of hereafter is untrue! 
You know it ia a churchman's lie : old man, you know it 
well r' 

Poor Father Frank ! he prayed, he reasoned : her single 
attendant entreated with him ! Physicians had been there, 
and they came again. Priests too there were ; but what oi 
that ? still she raved on ;^ and even her unconnected sen- 
tences proved how her strong mind wrestled with crime, anrf 
habit, and remembrance. She talked of the forest, of Cuth* 
bert, and, in the nudat oC by&i ^te^x ^^ffKiy^ burst into teai» 
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when mentioning BasiPs name : they were the record's of a 
love which, without her knowledge, mingled with her life. 
It was piteous to see the fearful wreck of beauty, talent — 
all that we consider great and glorious in human nature. 

It was the physicians* opinion that a bunch of flowers 
given her at a masked ball had been poisoned— at least so 
they said ; but it was evident how little she was regretted, 
how few thought of the once worshipped queen of love and 
beauty. Six months before, if her finger had but ached, 
what troops of sycophants would have crowded to her door. 

The stranger priests, finding her unmanageable, sprinkled 
the floor with holy water and withdrew. The physicians 
followed ; but not, indeed, until all hope was gone. Still 
she struggled on with death, utterino every word but that of 
prayer, every sound but that of blessing. 

Father Frank remained: he remembered that she was 
the relative of his dearest friend, and earnestly did he sup- 
plicate the Almighty to remove the cruel bitterness of death 
at once from lips which almost unconsciously blasphemed. 
The morning was breaking, when, after lying apparently 
senseless for some little time, she called to her attendant— 

'^ Marie ! my jewels, my crown — my crown of diamonds ; 
quick !" 

Sharp and piercing was the voice in which she spoke, 
and the girl withdrew the glittering circlet from its casket. 

^* I cannot see, but let me feel it,'' whispered the dying 
woman : ** I'll meet death as a queen." 

The girl placed it in her hands ; her fingers clenched con* 
Tulsively upon the diadem, and she gathered strength to raise 
her arms and place it on her brow. A ghastly smile of 
mingled agony and triumph passed across her lips, $ind she 
expired.! 

Her death was wondered over for three long days. The 
men shrugged their shoulders, the women sighed and hid 
their faces with their fans ! She was. refused Christian burial, 
not having partaken of the rites of the church ; and in three 
days more she was forgotten ! 
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